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PREFACE 



An author either is^ or thinks he is, expected 
to assign some motive for coming before the 
public. In my own case, I have little to say 
beyond the simple fact, that in the several 
tours I have made on the continent, as well as 
on my trip to Iceland, it has been my practice 
to note down such objects or occurrences as 
were met with at the time. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the probable result of a 
series of notes thus collected is, whether inten- 
tionally or otherwise, that they find their way 
to the press. 

Such has been the origin of the few little 
volumes I have already venturedto lay before 



the pablic, the indulgent reception of which 
haa encouraged the production of the present 
one. It aims not at much novelty, the ground 
having mostly been travelled before, but it 
has at least variety to recommend it; and as 
the same objects are liable to be variously 
described and represented, as viewed in dif- 
ferent lights by different writers, as well as to 
produce different reflections in the mind of 
the reader, there is no reason why the public 
should be satisfied with one or more narratives 
on the same subject. In the present ease, for 
instance, the two most remarkable passes over 
the Alps, the Splugen and the Stelvio, have 
only been described, as far as my knowledge 
extends, in the grand volume of that clever 
artist, Mr. Brockedon, and in the Hand-Book 
of Mr. Murray, and in both there appears to 
me room loft for further notice ; of the latter 
pass in particular. 

No traveller, indeed, should visit any part 
of the continent of Europe without taking 



with him the little Hand-Books of my friend 
and schoolfellow, Murray. The information 
they furnish is of a very useful description, — 
not merely as to the various routes from place 
to place, the detail of distances, modes of con- 
veyance, expenses, inns, passports, &c. — but 
they also contain brief and condensed notices 
of all objects worthy the traveller's attention i 
obtained cither by personal inspection, or 
gleaned from the moat approved authorities. 
Much time is thus spared to the traveller by 
having information at hand, which he must 
otherwise search for in those ordinary " Guide- 
Booka," which are as often calculated to mis- 
lead as to instruct. 

A brief release from confinement, while it 
afforded me healthful exercise, with the plea- 
sure of accompanying my friend, Frederick 
Graham, a great part of the tour, gave me 
the opportunity also of collecting and putting 
together the materials of this little volume, in 
which, if I have been fortunate enough to 
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contribute, scantily as it may be, to the reader's 
information or amusement, I shall deem my- 
self to be sufficiently repaid for the small 
degree of labour it has cost me. 
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CHAPTER I. 
FROM LONDON, BY THE RHINE, TO CARLSRHUE. 

Antwerp — Railroad to Liege— Fuullj sjalem of^lnstaoce of 
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" It is difficult to understand." says the late 
Mr. Inglia, — whose public loss as an observant 
traveller wiU be long felt by those who happen 
to visit the countries traversed by that gentle- 
man, and who can bear testimony to the ac- 
curacy and fidelity of his works, — " it is difficult 
to tindcrstand why the Tyrol should be so little 
visited. There are few countries of which wc 
hoar more, few with which we so readily con- 
nect a fine romantic region and noble pea- 
santry ; and yet, while Switzerland, which lies 
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as one may say next door, is ovemin by txjur- 
ists, scarcely any one deviates from the beaten 
track to visit this land of romantic associa- 
tions and patriot recollections." 

Entertaining similar feelings, and havingbeen 
one of those tourJBts who had overrun Switzer- 
land, without stepping across the Hhetian Alps 
to visit this land of " romantic associations," I 
put myself on board the " Soho" steam-vessel 
to proceed to Antwerp, having promised, on 
a fixed day to meet a friend at Zurich, to 
accompany me on my intended journey over 
as large a portion of the Tyrol, and beyond it, 
as a certain limited time would aUow. Another 
friend, Captain Rivett-Camac, of the Royal 
Navy, was fortunately about setting off from 
London at the same time, on a visit to Switzer- 
land, intending to accompany me up the Rhine, 
as far as Freyburg, a little town situated at the 
entrance of one of the most remarkable passes 
through the Black Forest, which they have 
been pleased to name the " Hiiilenthar" or val- 
ley of hell, — a foolish name, and wholly inap- 
propriate to a spotj as I soon discovered, far 
more deserving that of Paradise. From hence 
my intention was to pass to Schaffhausen, and 
after seeing the Falls of the Rhine for the 
second time, to continue my journey in the 
hope of meeting my friend at Zurich, at the 
appointed time. 



: 
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THE THAMES, 



About mid-day on the morning of the 2nd of 
July, 1840, the well-knoivn splash of the water 
announced the paddles of the steamer in mo- 
tion, and a few turns of the wheels took us 
speedily out of sight of the Old Tower of Lon- 
don, with its " sullen ramparts, and weather- 
whitened walls." She was well filled with pas- 
sengers of various descriptions, who all seemed 
»8 much pleased as myself in ploughing the 
waters of the lovely Thames, and witnessing 
the multitude of sailing and steaming craft, 
ascending and descending this majestic river, 
which, take it " all in all," we can never ex- 
pect to meet ivith the liie again in any part 
of Europe, or indeed of the world. 

It is as well to throw a veil over the many 
petty inconveniences that some of the passen- 
gers, and the miseries that others, have to go 
through during a first night at sea; sntGce it 
to say that, in the morning, when those who 
bad gone below left the crowded cabin, and 
found themselves quietly paddling up the 
Scheldt, their cheerful looks were at once re- 
mmed. congratulating each other on being 
so near the end of the voyage, and even with- 
in the promised time; for in twenty-one hours, 
from the lime we left the Tower wharf, we 
landed on the quay of Antwerp, Our bag- 
, gage had previously been ejfamined on board 



by the custom-house officers, who behaved 
very ci\'illy, and we had no furthei" trouble 



Twelve years had passed away since I stood 
upon the <juay of Antwerp : the Scheldt along 
the whole range of the town was, as I then 
thought, and as it still seems to be, a vacant 
river. This ancient commercial town, with its 
noble river, did not appear to have received 
any improvement either in its buildings, o» 
docks, or shipping, since the separation of 
Belgium from Holland. No bustle in the 
streets, nor much semblance of trade met thv 
eye; but everything looked just the same at 
I had left it on my previous visit. The beau- 
tifiU spire of the splendid cathedral, which 
was said to have received some slight injuries 
during the bombardment, was still to all apr 
pearance under repair, unless indeed the scaf> 
folding around it was only for the purpose of 
hanging illumination lamps to grace the ap* 
proaching tete to be given to the memory of 
Rubens. 

As there was nothing to detain us after ex» 
hibiting ourselves at the passport office, we 
hastened to the station of the Chemin de Fpt ; 
and finding the ten o'clock train on the point 
of starting for Lirge, or rather Ans, about a 
mile from Liege, we took our seats, wad i4 
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four hours performed the distance, which 
is reckoned to be aixty-four English miles. 
The rails appear to be well laid, aud the en- 
gines and carriages good, but the management 
not quite so, the stoppages being frequent and 
long. We passed through a tunnel of some 
length, and along two or three cuttings of no 
great depth. At the central station of Malines, 
from whence diverge the respective rails to 
Antwerp, Liege, Brussels, and Ostend, is a 
commodious space of ground allotted to each, 
with extensive ranges of buildings. 

Beaching Ans, an omnibus of considerable 
height, with a canopy extending over the roof, 
under which all the baggage was placed, waited 
the arrival of the train, and as there was no 
room inside, we were rather unceremoniously 
hoisted up amongst the baggage between the 
canopy and the roof. The vehicle appeared 
BO top-heavy, that I almost expected it to go 
over, while descending the steep hill which 
conducts to the town of Liege. 

We were conveyed to the hotel de la 
Pommelette, a large establishment adjoining 
the office, from whence the several diligences 
depart ; and as it was our intention to leave the 
following morning for Aix-la-Chapel!e and 
Cologne, by that mode of conveyance, we de- 
termined upon passing the night at the above 
hotel. It proved comfortable and reasonable, 
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our Joint expenses for dinner, breakfast, and 
beds, being no more than twelve francs, 

In the cool of the evening we walked up to 
the citadel, which stands on a steep hill, and oo 
applying to the commandant, a. civil little old 
gentleman, we immediately received permis- 
sion to go over the several ramparts, escorted 
by a smart intelligent serjeant, to enjoy the 
pretty and extensive view of the valley, with' 
the town at our feet, and the river Meuse 
flowing through it, which is here Joined by 
the small river Ourte. 

Nothing can exceed in beauty the banks rf 
the Meuso, between Lit'ge and Namur, along 
which I had passed on a fonner occasion. It 
equals the best parts of the Rhine on a small 
scale, and in picturesque beauty may be said 
to exceed it. The left bank, in particular, 
descends in a fine wooded slope, interspersed 
with numerous houses, white and clean, not- 
withstanding the smoking chimneys of the 
steam-engines, seen near the water's edge, on 
both sidea. The vicinity of the town affords 
plenty of fuel to feed thorn, for heaps of coal 
are to be met with strewed about in all the out- 
skirts; and it is said that the pita are worked 
under the town and the bed of the river. 

As Liege is the last place to the eastward 
to which the railroad at present extends, I 
may be allowed to say a word on that subject. 
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Belgium, from its general uniformity of sur- 
face, as far as Liege, is a country well adapted 
for railroad communication, and the Belgian 
government, it must be admitted, has avaUi^d 
itself of it, to a very coneiderahle eirtent, and 
has taken the lead of most, if not of all, the other 
continental states. The lines have been laid out 
on a Bjstem which, as T before hirited, would 
appear in some respe<^ts faulty, and in fact ex- 
perience lias taught them that it is so : I allude 
to those several lines all issuing from one cen- 
tral point, at Mechlin, or as it is frequently 
called, Malines. One inconvenience of this 
eentralizatiou is the delay which arises from 
the trains occasionally not arriving there at the 
appointed hour, to carry on the passengers in- 
tending to proceed with them : practice, how- 
ever, and strict attention to regulations, have 
considerably diminished this hindrance. 

But there is another inconvenienqe which 
requires the utmost attention of travellers 
themselves, on their arrival by raib-oad at Ma- 
lines, and thence prosecuting their journey. 
As almost all the trains assemble on their 
respective routes at this central station, it 
may naturally be expc<!ted that much bustle 
I and confusion ivill ensue by the removal of 
passengers and their baggage to the proper 
trains; and it behoves a passenger to look 
well after both, lest he should be carried in a 
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contrary direction to that of his intended desti- 
nation; or be left behind altogether; of which 
I saw an instance, on my return to England, 
when I passed along the whole line of railroad 
from Antwerp to Ostend: a lady was seated 
in the same carriage with myself, which I had 
clearly ascertained to be one of the train for 
Ostend : she, poor soul, had been informed it 
was the one for Brussels; on discovering- her 
mistake, shortly before we started, she got 
out, and took her seat in a carriage, on the ' 
rails next to us, at a short distance off, whie^ 
she understood to be the train about to start 
for Brussels; the bugle sounded, and its an- 
swer, but, alas I away went the train for Brus- 
sels from a different rail altogether, leaving 
the poor lady looking out of the coach window 
in a state of great despair. Where she was 
likely to be carried, or whether she alighted 
from the carriage, I know not, as in a moment 
we were ourselves a mile off. 

The railways aud the engines are said to be 
equally good as our own. They are, in fact, 
chiefly, if not altogether, the work of an Eng- 
lishman, in the employ of the late Mr. Cock- 
erell, by whose indefatigable energy and com- 
prehensive mind, the city of Liege became 
another Sheffield or Birmingham. On my 
approach to Liege by night, upon returning, 
the multitude of lircs and blazing chimneys 
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brought strongly to my reuoUection a nightly 
visit I once paid to Wolverhampton ; in fact, 
the foundries and worltshojjs along the Meuse, 
and the number of atcani-cngino chimneys 
smoking, along the Lanks of that beautiful 
river, twelve years ago, appeared then as some- 
thing extraordinary, compared with the general 
quiet and stillness of a Belgic town. But now 
that the railroad communication with Liege by 
MalincB has been fully established, the activity 
and spirit given, not only to the iron manufst!- 
tory in all its branches, but to the cloth, cotton, 
and every other branch of industry, are quite 
remarkable, and mil ere long be evident in 
every part of this fine country. The people of 
Liege cannot but feel they owe a large debt of 
gratitude to the man who has contributed bo 
largely to their prosperity, and will, no doubt, 
be ready to express it, by erecting some monu- 
ment to the memory of their chief benefactor, 
Mr. Cockerel!. 

I did not hear of any accident hating oc- 
curred on the railroads of Belgium. A re- 
markable circumstance, however, happened 
nearly two years ago, to an engine-carriage 
with a baggage-waggon after it, belonging 
to King Leopold. Returning from Ostend, 

ere his Majesty had embarked for England, 
the train had to pass over one of the flat 
bridges, which draw to the sides of canals, 
b3 
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to let barges pass. The man at the bridge, not 
beiog aware of the sudden return and speed 
of the train, had not closed the bridge, and the 
consequence was, that the engine Hew fairly 
across the canal, which I believe was nearly 
thirty feet wide, without further mischief than 
dragging the baggage- waggon into the canal, 
and damaging the top of the wall on the oppo- 
site side. Several English gentlemen, on hear- 
ing of the- accident, went from Brussels to verify I 
the fact, which had not obtained general be- I 
lief, though the force and velocity of the en^ [ 
gine might have been supposed amply sui~ 
cient to overcome its tendency to gravitate, i 
passing over so small a space. 

Few things strike a stranger more, on his 4 
first visit to the continent, than the early habits j 
of the people. This observation is not c 
fined to the busy and stirring life of a great \ 
manufacturing town like Liege, but may be 
extended generally to all. It was scarce b 
o'clock on the following morning, when we J 
drove through the streets, en route, to Aix-la- ] 
Chapelle, yet every shop was open, few window- 
gutters closed, and the people were bustling 
about in swarms— all was life and activity. 

The surface of the country between Li^ge 
and Aix-la- Chape He changes its general cha- 
racter and becomes a succession of hills and 
dales, affording to the traveller extensive views. 
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and a scenery which much resembles that of 
England, being mostly divided by hedge-rows 
enclosing fields of various kinds of grain, toge- 
ther with a fair proportion of pasture, on which 
were many herds of cattle grazing. The road 
is paved in the centre and Macadamised on 
either side. We overtook some carts laden 
with cannon, aa well as others with large iron 
boilers for locomotive engines, and there ap- 
peared altogether to be a good deal of traffic 
on the road. 

On arriving at Aix-la- Chapelle, our baggage 
was searched and passports vised. Wc re- 
mained about an hour at this place, and then 
continued our journey to Cologne, where we 
did not arrive till after eight in the evening, 
having been about fifty-six hours from Lon- 
don to the Rhine, including a night's rest and 
nearly half a day at Liege. The country be- 
tween Aix-l a- Chapelle and Cologne is very 
I flat, and well-suited for the railway which is 
now in progress, and which when completed 
I will connect Ostend and Antwerp with the 
I Bhine. In this latter part of our route, we 
f passed through a well- cultivated soil, covered 
L with extensive corn-fields. After a long day's 
■■journey, I was not sorry to find myself in the 
B Hotel Hoyal, " ci-devant Hotel du Saint 
•lEsprit," which overlooks the Rhine, and where 
y we put up for the night. Cologne is a curi- 
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nu8 place were it only for the Roman antiquities J 
which are dug up there; besides thuse then 
is not much to detain the traveller who, likos^ 
myself, may already have visited it. We made 
our arrangements, therefore, for our departure 
the following morning, and, at six. embarked 
on board the " Victoria," a fine iron steam- 
boat, belonging to the Dusseldorf Company^ 
but built in England and titted with engines 
of eighty horse power by Miller and Raven- 
bill. They appear to l>e kept in neat and 
clean order, and reflect much credit upon the _ 
engineer, as the vessel is constantly day and; 
night under weigh. We found the *' Victoria"! 
pretty free from that disagreeable vibration; 
so common in steam-vessels ; the chief cabin, I 
is tastily and elegantly fitted up, and every.' I 
attention has been paid to the comfort of the ] 
passengers. The (Mnuiicttiir (a rating, by I 
the way, which we have not in our navyj 
was a very important person in the ship; a 
good-humoured, active, and intelligent man, 
who made it his study to sec that every one 
was comfortable on board ; he was very com- 
municative, without being troublesome, point- 
ing out the various objects of general attrac- ' 
tion, as we steamed, or rather stemmed the 
stream, which, from the recent rains, was flow-' 
ing with great rapidity against us. 

The Rhine does not command much notice 
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till after passing Bonn, when the scien moun- 
tains make their appearance, and the Drach- 
enfel opens out. The island of Nonnenworth, 
with its convent, now converted into an hotel, 
was passed on our right. At about haif-paat 
three we reached Coblentz, and took up our 
abode at the Grand Hotel de Belle Vue, imme- 
diately facing the long bridge of boats thrown 
across the Rhine, over which we approach 
the formidable fortress of Ehrcnbrcitstein, 
which, had the author of Childe Harold seen 
now, as we did, in its restored and improved 
state, ho would have given a very different 
description to this " Tower of Victory '" than 
that which he has left us. 

■' Hf re Ehrenbreilsfeiri, wilh her elmtlar'd wall 
Blacli uilh (be ininn-'s blaii, npcm her beigbt 
Yet shawa uC what ihe iviu, wheu shell aiid ball 
Rebotiriiliiig idly an het atrerjgtb diil light : 
A lower of Viclory ! from whenM the Sight 
Of baffled foea wbb natcli'd alnng the plain ; 
But peace deslioy'ii what wai cDolii nevet blight, 
Aucl laid those pruud roofs bore to lummer's ruin 

Oa which the iron ahower for years had poured in vain." 

We went over this noble fortress, from the 
lofty summits of which the view of Coblontz 
and of the Rhine, with the Moselle, which 
falls into it at this spot, afford an enchanting 
prospect. Everything here wears of course a 
military aspect. The men are well dressed 
and soldier-like, but the trousers have been 
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altered since last I saw the PruBaian army, and 
in niy opinion not for the better. Thoy for- 
merly were made to lit rather close to the leg, 
and terminated with a gaiter over the foot, 
which was neat and very Itecoming : now they 
are worn loose from the knee downwards, like 
thoee of our own troops ; over which they have 
still the advantage of a finer quality of duck, 
and in lieu of that brownish stuff, supplied 
to our army, the Prussian material is of a 
snow-white colour, and adds greatly to the 
appearance of the men. 

We went in the evening into the church of 
Notre Dame. Being Sunday it was crowded 
to excess ; and when the congregation joined 
voices with the organ, the effect was highly 
imposing. The attendance of females was 
numerous ; they generally wore their hftir 
neatly divided, laid smooth across the fore- 
head, pretty much like the present fashion ia 
England, twisted, or tied in a plaited knot, j 
at the back of the head, and held together I 
by a silver ornament or xkeuer, in shape very ^ 
much resembling a paper-knife. Some of the 
smarter young damsels displayed their charms 
by wearing a silver, and some a gold-tinselled 
cap, fitting close to the back of the head, and I 
advancing as far as the ears. 

A stroll on the banks of the Rhine plea- 
santly ivhiled away the hours till bed-time. 
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Some large barges were in the act of being 
towed up against the rapid stream ; it re- 
quired the utmost exertions of the horsea to 
I move them, or even to prevent themselves 
being dragged into the current; an event by 
means iiniikely to happen, as they were 
often pulled off the towing path, and up to the 
belly in water. To save them from drifting 
I down, the whip was necessarily, but apparently 
st brutally, used ; at the same time it must 
he admitted that nothing but the wliip aud the 
' yells of the drivers could save them from a swim 
, down the stream. The next morning, soon 
I »fter six, wo left Coblentz in the same steam- 
vessel that brought us hither. 

The upper part of the Rhine, between Cob- 
f lentz and Mayence, is by far the most interest- 
I ing. It here becomes contracted between its 
1 winding and enclosing hills, presenting as it 
1 Were a succession of lakes. In one part, where 
[ the Lurleiberg Juts out into the stream, the 
I latter becomes so violent, that we scarcely 
I taoved through the water, which, rushing round 
I tiie sudden bend of the river, is thrown into 
^itumcrous eddies and whirlpools. The rugged 
luid rocky banks of this upper part of the 
I Bhine are studded with old ruined castles, one 
I of which, prettily perched on the summit of a 
I fock, and facing the valley through which the 
I Lahn flows into the Rhine, appears to be 
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Btill under repair, as we saw it twelve years 
ago. 

At three in the afternoon we arrived at 
Mayence, and in two hours afterwards de- 
parted by a railway, recently constructed, to 
Frankfort on the Main, which we reached in 
an hour and a quarter. Throughout this 
route, I observed the hills covered with vine- 
yards, and the level ground mostly with pop- 
pies, which were growing in vast quantities; 
and being in full flower, the face of the coun- 
try wore a. remarkably brilliant and lively 
aspect. 

We took up our residence at the Hotel de 
Russie, which is one of the many fine esta- 
blishments here, and, to all appearance, well 
conducted. I learned with regret that Mr. 
May, the respectable landlord of the Weiden- 
busch, where I had resided on two occasions, 
was no more. In the morning we were present 
at the relief of the guard, when a few pretty 
airs were played by a good band; but we 
agreed there was rather too much drumming 
to make it pleasant ; this, however, it may be 
observed, is a fault of almost every infantry 
band, both here and elsewhere. 

I paid a visit to the Stadel Institute, or 
Museum, so called from the name of the mu- 
nificent citizen of Frankfort who founded it 
at his own expense. There are in the coUec- 
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tion several tolerably ^od paintings by old 
masters; one or two by Huyadael and Oatade, 
and some German pictures of the early era of 
the arts; but not professing myself much of a 
connoisseur, and being rather pressed for time, 
I must pass over the specimens of the fine arts 
here brought together. As a curiosity, how- 
ever, I may mention a small painting of some 
butterflies and other insects, with a glass co- 
vering over the canvass. The ground on which 
they were painted, being shaded strongly, had 
the efl'ect of appearing to raise thorn to the 
surface of the glass, and viewed from a short 
distance, it was difficult to believe it other than 
a small case of real insects ; even Mr. Curtis, 
our first entomologist, would have been taken 
in by the resemblance they bore to corporeal 
existence. It seemed to attract a very marked 
attention from a German lady, who was in 
ecstasy as she gazed upon the deception. 
In addition to the collection of paintings 
J diere are also some fine casts of statues in 
Lthe Museum. Everybody, who has been at 
I Frankfort, must have heard of, and most tra- 
I Tellers must have seen, the celebrated statue 
liof Ariadne by Danneker, in the garden of Mr. 
KJBethman ; it is, as it deserves to be, the pride 
I of this noble and free city. Having received 
ka kind and pressing in\'itation to dine with 
§ Jlr. Koch, the British Consul, or rather with 
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his sons, for he was himself absent, ve cooid 
not do otherwise than acicpt it, althoi^h it 
obliged us to quit the party rather early, hav- 
ing taken our seats in the coup^ of the diligence 
for Batlcn, where it was our intention to have 
gone, though we afterwards somewhat altered 
our plans. At Mr. Koch's we met a gentle- 
man, Mr. Tivining, who was to be our fellow 
traveller in the coupe, which carries three per- 
sons. He proved to be a cousin of Mr. Twin- 
ing, whom I had met in 1834 at Drontheim, 
and who published, at Paris, an agreeable lit 
volume on Norway. 

On arriving at the office of the diligence, 
soon experienced the great inconvenience of' 
having too much baggage, and were charged 
very high for all that we had above the allow- 
ed weight, each of us having, I believe, more 
than double that prescribed, which is only 
^0 lbs. for each passenger. When paying for 
the overweight, I was not a little amused at a 
remark made to me by a gentleman irom Ire- 
land, who was not overstocked with baggage. 
and who, I suppose, had never before been 
upon the continent,- perhaps had never liefore 
left the Emerald Isle. " I see," said he, " they 
know you are an Englishman, — I've just had 
to pay for my baggage, and suppose I may 
think myself lucky, as mine is not charged half 
so much as yours ; it may be all right, I 
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might at ■well argue Ktih the divil in as 

with one of these chnps." 

I may here remarli, that many people pre- 
fer travelling by night ; for my own part I 
have two strong objections to it; the one is an 
irksome and disagreeable feeling, and an im- 
possibility of sleeping or even dozing: the 
other is the total ignorance of the country 
over which one has been travelling. In the 
present instance this could not be avoided, as 
there was no coach by day ; and as I subse- 
quently found that the diligences generally 
start at night, this penalty must be paid, when- 
ever one is obliged to have recourse to them. 
We arrived, however, at Heidelberg about four 
in the morning, as the sun was just rising. 

The situation of this old castle is grand and 
imposing. On my former journey along this 
route, I went through the ancient structure, 
and saw, among other things, the celebrated 
tun, which after all would not, I believe, con- 
tain as much liquid as the great vat of rum, 
kept constantly full, in the Victualling-yard 
at Deptford, or one of the porter-vats of a 
London brewer. Stories of French enormities 
are readily believed in every part of the con- 
tinent, once inflicted with the presence of their 
armies, but that of their having drained the 
Heidelberg tun is more than doubtful, inas- 
as it is genurallv believed to have re- 
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mained empty for the last seventy or eighty 
years. 

Here Mr. Twining left us, or rather re- 
mained, to enjoy that enviable situation of a 
quiet bed for a few hours. His place in the 
coupe was taken by a German student^ who 
with his long hair, long legs, and long pipe, 
could not be mii^taken ; but he turned out rather 
a more civilised specimen than the generality 
of these gentry are described to be. He was 
not one of those however who, during the 
summer months, are met with swarming in 
all parts of Germany and far beyond its 
limits ; they frequent the banks of the Rhine, 
where travellers most abound, not hesitating 
to hold out their hats, or caps, to receive what- 
ever alms foreigners may be pleased to bestow 
on a poor apprentice. 
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On reaching Carlsrhue we decided on altering 
our plan of visiting Baden, and being heartily 
tired of the diligence, engaged a voiturier to 
drive ub to Baste, a distance of more than one 
hundred miles, for which we agreed to giie 
him four napoleons, to cover every expenae. 
The entrance to Carlsrhue ia rather striking ; 
it is through an avenue of tall poplar trees, cer- 
tainly not lesa than an English mile in extent. 
This capital of Baden is a small but well-built 
town, and, as regards the buildings themselves, 
presents rather a lively appearance. In its 
plan, however, it ia somewhat remarkable. 
From the palace, in the centre, the streets all 
radiate like the spokes of a wheel, or the sticks 
of a fan ; and each of these is crossed by other 
narrow streets, that are so many portions of 
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concentric circles. These radiating streets re- 
minded me of the three pcrspectivcB (of which 
the Newsky is the principal) at St. Petew- 
hurgh, and which, in the uainc manner radiate 
from the Admiralty buildings. Carlsrhue may 
be called modern, and only became a town from 
the circumstance of Charles having built a pa- 
lace there, as a place of rest (hence its name), 
but as princes are seldom suffered to be alt 
the courtiers followed, and houses were nei 
sary to lodge them. An established 
naturally attracts tradesmen and mechanics, 
and hence a town springs up. Carlsrhue was 
built, however, upon a system, and the plan- 
ner of it would appear to have studied from 
that imaginary city in the centre of Africa, 
described by that imaginary personage, called 
Gandcntio de Lucca, supposed, but errone- 
ously, to be the Bishop Berkeley; or perhaps 
the projector may have received a hint from 
that specimen of classic taste, the Seven Dials 
of London. Different from this, however, were 
the buildings, and different the width of the 
streets, each of which appears to terminate in 
an avenue through the surrounding woods. 
We had no time to visit the Picture Gallery, 
Museum, Library, or Botanical Garden, nof, 
even the Palace Garden, all of which I anfc 
told are worth seeing. 

We set out from Carlsrhue about mid-day^ 
and passed through a richly cultivated country. 
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the crops looking healthy and vigorous. In 
many spots we observed them to be sown in 
long, almost semi-circular, sweeping stripes, 
alternately of com, barley, oats, potatoes, hemp, 
tobacco, and many other valuable products, the 
effect of which was as peculiar as the ground- 
plan of the town, and not unpleasant to the eye. 
The peasantry appear to be generally a fine 
strong-bodied rat-e ; numbers of women were 
employed in the fields, as well ob men, the 
tatter looking more like superintendents than 
working men, with their cocked hats, which 
I Ifere very generally worn by the labourers in 
L'Ae fields. The road from Frankfort to Carls- 
|?rtlue is Macadamised and kept in good con- 
I "dition. 

■ The next town we passed through was Ras- 
I'tadt, remarkable for nothing, that I am aware 
Ittf, except a large palace in a neglerted state. 
|"rhe road continues good and the passengers 
c numerous. Our voiturier had with him 
[ a little terrier dog, kept in a long basket 
Swung beneath the carriage, which afforded us 
considerable amusement, by the effectual man- 
ner it relieved us from the importunity of the 
travelling journeymen, apprentices, and other 
■ jbeggars on the road : on any one approaching 
\&e carriage, the sudden and unexpected snarl- 
KJng and yelping oF the little concealed animal 
1 caused them immediately to start back; his 
wivigilance in this respect, and the entertainment 
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it afforded us, so diaconcerted the mendicaDts, 
that they rarely ventured to persevere in their 
solicitations. Many of these young men are 
mechanics, sent out, at holiday-time, to gain 
information and improve their knowledge. 

In my former journey through this part of 
the world, 1 conceived, like many others, a feel- 
ing of disgust for the practices of these young 
persons; but on more mature reflection, I am 
rather inclined to commiserate than be offended 
with their importunity, Every farmer in Ger- 
many is desirous of gi^ing his son a good 
education, which costs but little ; but the son 
is naturally desirous, during the vacation, to 
see the world, or at least that part of it within 
which his native country is comprehended : hia 
funds will not admit of his travelling without 
eleemosynary aid; he may be called literally 
poor scholar. What becomes of the hulk 
those, who are studjing professions, in after- 
life, I know not ; but although literature in all 
its departments is probably more encouraged, 
and is the pursuit of more candidates, in Ger- 
many than in any other country of Europe, it 
is difficult to imagine that the multitudes, 
turned out annually from the numerous pub* 
lie schools and universities, can all succeed; 
what then is to become of the rest ? We may 
suppose that the civil and military profes* 
aions, as in our own and most other countries, 
have more candidates than can ever hope ta 
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succeed, but then our numerous colonies and 
Indian possessions take off a great many — 
resources which Germany cannot boast. Edu- 
cation is, no doubt, most desirable for the 
whole human race, but is a superior education 
desirable to be bestowed on all ? 

We dined on the road at a small to\vn called 
Achem, where we found a larger and better 
hotel than could have been expected; and 
were here favoured with some Affenthaler 
wine, which is considered a great delicacy ; but 
I cannot say much in its favour. 

Proceeding from hence, we arrived about 
I nine in the evening at Offenburg, and put up 
I fcr the night at " L,a Fortune," — a good and 
[ neat hotel, where everything was comfortable 
L enough except the beds, which I believe in 
[.this country are an universal exception. A 
1 printed card, put into our hands, gave us the 
\ iraluc of the German and Prussian currency 
compared with English coin, very useful 
I to tlie travellers of our country in particular. 
I Before the doors of the hotel were placed 
liome fine oleanders in full flower, and in the 
I'windows several of the cat^tus family, also in 
m.%. state of blossom; hydrangias, geraniums. 
I pnks, and other flowering plants. The love 
lof flowers, indeed, was apparent in all the 
I places we had this day passed through, most 
§<»f the windows having a good display of 
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them. It is not only pleoGing to look upon 
these Ijcautios of nature, but the general prac- 
tice of their culture has the cfTcct of impress- 
ing on the mind of the passing traveller a 
favourable opinion of the people. I remember 
once a gentleman of some note remarking to 
me that he was sure that no man who was 
fond of flowers could be a bad man: at all 
events, we may safely say, that the love of 
flowers bespeaks a refined mind. 

And now for the beds : not the flower-beds; 
for the beds I speak of are anything but beds 
of roses, as those who, for the first time, travel 
upon the Continent will find to their cost ; 
more especially in Germany, where they appear 
to be everywhere alike, as to size and shape ; 
the former, of dimensions so short that a man 
of ordinary stature cannot lie at length in 
them, without his feet being extended beyond 
the mattress, and coming in contact with the 
wood at the end ; and he will rarely experience 
any relief by doubling up his legs. The 
sheets, too, are so narrow, that it is impossible 
to keep them on; and generally so damp, that 
it is a mercy if you arc not seized with lum- 
bago before morning ; — and to crown the whole 
accumulation of miser}', you may think your- 
self fortunate if you escape being smothered 
under the huge feather jow^ei which is thrown 
over the bed in lieu of a counterpane. No 
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one, however, who escapes suffocation, will 
ever, I should imagine, think of sleeping under 
one of these puffed coverlids a second time in 
the month of July. Another misery is, that 
the beds arc generally so contrived as to be 
considerably lower in the centre than at the 
extremities, and the feet and head being thus 
raised to nearly the same level, while the 
body sinlcs below, it cannot fail to assist the 
damp sheets in giving the lumbago to the un- 
happy traveller. There arc no curtains to the 
bed, and seldom any to the windows. 

All this, however, is, perhaps, an amusing 
variety to a novice in travelling; not so, how- 
ever, to an old stager, whose joumejings to 
and fro may have broken in upon many a 
night's rest. This again is a mere trifle, when 
put in comparison with the lopping off, or 
stretching out, a traveller's length, as the 
Greeks tell us was the practice of a certain 
notorious robber, to fit them to his Procrustean 
bed; which we may suppose to have been 
something resembling those of Germany. 

Early next morning wo left Offenburg, and 
" kept company," as the sailors say, with three 
I officers of the Dutch army, who were travel- 
\ ling the same road with a voituricr, and as 
• we stopped occasionally together to bait horses, 
I we had opportunities of entering into con- 
versation. Two of them spoke our language 
c2 
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perfectly, and we found them agreeable well- 
informed men. At Kcnsingen we took dinner, 
and arrived at Frcylmrg in Breisgau at three 
in the afternoon, having passed through a well- 
cultivated country the whole way. Cherry and 
walnut-trees were everywhere abundant, and 
fiill of fruit. We passed the night at the Hotel 
de la Cour de Ziihringen, once a great name in 
the dukedom of Breisgau, but the last of that 
illustrious house died in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. The cathedral or minster, 
of which I shall presently speak, owes itsorij^ 
to that family. 

Freyburg is a moderate sized town, prettily 
situated at the foot of the hills, and close to 
the gap or entrance of Hell Valley (HSlleo- 
thal) — a name fearful enough, it must be 
admitted ; hut, as before hinted, by no means 
appropriate, and which does not, to me at 
least, convey any idea of that awfiil and terrific 
imagery with which theologians and poets 
have adorned the infernal regions. As a fa- 
miliar illnstration, I should say, that in com- 
parison-with the Devil's Punchbowl, on Hind 
Head Hill, the latter is more entitled to the 
distinction than the verdant valley of Hollen- 
thal. 

Backed by the dark range of the Schwarz- 
wald, or Black Forest, a rich carpet of every 
variety of colour, arising from the luxuriant 
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and varied cultivation of the soil, spreads over 
a slight and gently rising slope to the very 
skirts of the ascent. Freyburg, from its re- 
markable, and indeed beautiful, situation, to- 
gether with its grand and ancient cathedral, 
whose pyramidal spire of open i'retwork is 
seen to rise to a height, as it is said, of nearly 
four hundred feet, is a place that cannot fail 
to attract the attention of the traveller. 

This octagonal spire of open fretwork, cut 
in stone, issues from a massive square tower, 
and the beauty of it is seen to best advantage 
by ascending a hill, which rises just above 
the to^vn, till the eye is brought upon a level, 
or nearly so, with the centre of the spire, when 
the sculpture and carving of the fretwork is 
seen through, with the sky as a ba^k-ground. 
Having taken this position, we could look di- 
rectly through the open work; so completely 
BO, that the openings, and the lines oi' stone 
between them of the two opposite sides, were 
brought into one, to the greatest possible 
nicety. In the interior are some old sculp- 
tures, painted glass on the windows, and a 
carved pulpit, which latter is not very attrac- 
tive, perhaps, after seeing those fine speci- 
mens of carving in the pUlpits of the Belgian 
cathedrals. 

At the inn I procured a full and particular 
account of the cathedral, drawn up and printed 
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in the English language, by an uneducated 
poet of the name of John Andrew Ritschel, 
and which, setting aside a little national pride, 
or enthusiasm, contains a minute and faithful 
description, not only of the minster, hut dwells 
upon the heauties of Freyburg and its en- 
virons, and the excellence of its inhabitants. 
I say enthusiasm, for, speaking of the spire, 
which is, no doubt, a most exquisite piece of 
architecture, he calls it the " wonder of the 
world." " This structure," he says, " sarprises 
our imagination beyond all thought, and 
attracts universal admiration ; all parts reveal 
the studious care of the German's thoughtful 
spirit, ingenious work, and progressive accom- 
plishment." 

His poem he calls "The Storm;" it de- 
scribes one of those " howling storms" which 
are not unfrequent in the Schwarzwald moun- 
tains. In some of the rhymes one would sup- 
pose he had taken a leaf out of Hudibras : — 

" Nat far HoelletluU ui Uie DIocV Foreat, 
Ftoro whence hia tonenW turn to the norlh-uieil ." 

The poem, however, is not without its 
merits, and if the following lines were slightly 
altered, they might not, perhaps, be considered 
much amiss: — 

" Not a, great wnj off, in delightful view, 
Soma lonely forert-cota present anew. 
Here bright Titisee, with walen profDund, 
Begin bj Bteep and lofly billi aiouod j 
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Duaky «ood« o'erhong the lake's itony strand, 
Tlieif leafy tops (he upptr air oommBtid j 
Aud gioumy fin in more gloomy array 
Encircle and o'erlook the glossy bay ; 
Tde lotV stems iii spiiy boughs arise, 
And on the waters trace their giDiit size," 

They at least do not fall far short of some 
of the lines of the " uneducated poets" who a 
few years ago were brought into notice. Some 
of our countrymen had persuaded this man of 
Freyburg that his poetry was equal to that of 
Byron, and ho told me so, with a grave face, 
observing that Byron was an educated poet, 
and he a natural-born poet. His effusions 
have, at least, the merit of labouring to incul- 
eate good morals, and I hope that he may on 
that account, if on no other, meet with encou- 
ragement in the sale of his lucubrations, which 
cost but a mere trifle. 

I made mention in the former part of the 
journey that the men at work in the fields wore 
cocked hats: in these parts nothing but broad- 
brimmed slouching hats are to be seen, some- 
thing resembling those worn by the droskie- 
drivers in Bussia. The women for the most part 
wear a black silk handkerchief tied tight round 
Jhe head and brought to a broad knot at the 
top ; those of the better class not much vary- 
ing their head-dress, which, however, is gene- 
rally of large dimensions, and resembles that 
I usually worn by the females of Beme. With 
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regard to the town, T have only to add that a 
beautiful clear limpid stream flows rapidly 
through the town of Frejljurg. being con- 
ducted through several of the streets; — which 
is not only a great convenience and comfort 
to the inhabitants, but gives them the means 
of cleanliness, of which they appear to avail 
themselves, and it also affords a refreshing 
coolness during the summer season. 

I was with much regret compelled at this 
place to separate from my friend Captain 
Camac, who took advantage of the diligence, 
as it passed through Freyburg at four in the 
morning, to proceed on his way to Geneva ; and 
having ascertained that the three Dutch officers 
I have before mentioned were proceeding 
through the Hiillenthal, I proposed to make a 
fourth by talcing the vacant seat and accom- 
panying them as far as Schaffhauscn, — a pro- 
position to which they most readily aBsented, 
in the kindest possible manner; and I had 
every reason to consider myself fortunate in 
falling in with such agreeable companions. 
■ They were the Baron de Lynden and J. J. 
Van der Velden of the artillery, and the Baron 
Van Lynden, van Sandenburg, of the infantry. 
The HoUenthal is a grand and beautiful 
pass through a rich and luxuriant mountain 
defile. In some parts we found the road so 
steep as to make it necessary to put on two 



additional horses: and this occurred twice. 
Indeed it was the more necessary, as one of 
our own was what is called a jibber. 

The hills of the Black Forest, in this part of 
it at least, are generally of a conical form, 
densely covered with fir-trees, presenting a 
dark and sombre appearance, and the road 
through them not much varied, A rapid 
foaming stream rushes through the valley along 
which the road lies ; and having gone a short 
distance, we came to a very pretty little lake, 
called Titisee, mentioned by the poet of Frey- 
burg. Several water-mills used for sawing 
deal planka occur in various parts of the valley, 
which, from their construction as well as em- 
ployment, reminded me at once of Norway : 
some snow-ploughs, lying by the roadside, 
whose shape was precisely similar to those used 
for the same purpose in Norway, and the little 
bridges of logs of wood thrown across the 
streams, also tended to recall to my mind the 
grand, romantic, and beautiful scenery of a 
country to which I must ever feel greatly at- 
tracted, by its varied pine-clad mountains, 
rock-walled ravines, and magnificent cascades, 
pouring their streams into fertile valleys well 
watered by chains of river-lakes, and smiling 
■with cultivation and herds of cattle. In these 
respects, Switzerland might seem to vie with 
Norway ; but taking the latter with the roman- 
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lie beauties of the country, and connecting the 
simple, honest, and independent character of 
its inhaliitants, I have yet seen none to equal it. 

Observing a post by the side of the road 
with a painting thereon better dra>\'n than 
could have been expected from the solitary 
nature of the spot, I was induced to stop and 
regard it more nearly. It represented a kind 
of cart in the act of upsetting, and crushing 
the poor driver to death — an accident which was 
said to have occurred bo recent as in December 
last. There was an inscription on it relating 
the circumstance, and concluding with a sen- 
tence to the effect that " Man proposes, but God 
di'jposes." We had before this passed a place 
where some other accident of a similar kind had 
occurred and was recorded, but did not stop 
to read it. 

On reaching a spot in the .mountains called 
Lenzkirch, we obtained some dinner, and met 
with good fare. During our repast wo were 
entertained with the music of a barrel-organ, 
made by a man in the village whom we had 
encountered at the post-house. It was a large 
instrument, to which were attached no fewer 
than twenty barrels ; and being in perfect 
order, played delightfully : the airs were all 
pleasing and select, particularly the waltzes. 
The landlord's daughter was a pretty girl, and 
in this respect she bore out the description of 
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the uneducated poet, John Andrew Ritschel 
aforesaid r — 



" Lenzkircli, Bondorf, and Neustailt futat gre 
All known for nioiailain(«rs of noble mini 
Fnr Black Foreat beauties, bighl; ne] 
Set ufT with caps, with block ribbon 



'J. 



The womenin the Schwarzwald were certainly 
"set off" to advantage; the coiffure I have 
abeady mentioned : they generally wear a small 
smart velvet jacket, which is open in front, a 
full goivn, and neat straw hat, which they mate 
for themselves. The men are extremely re- 
spectful, always removing their hats as they 
pass a stranger: indeed I have invariably ob- 
served that the mountaineers are the most re- 
Bpectftil, and at the same time the most manly, 
race of people in all countries I have visited. 
The whole of the valley of the HiJllenthal is 
strikingly romantic, and in no degree repul- 
sive ; but on the contrary, though rough and 
rugged in parts, is much diversified with beau- 
tiful scenery; and the descent to Studhlingen, 
and the position of the little town in the valley, 
immediately under the old castle which towers 
above it. is extremely picturesque. Here we 
supped and slept at a very neat and comfort- 
able inn. 

We had passed numerous scattered little 
villages in the cleared parts of the Black Fo- 
rest, some of which, towards the end of our 
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journey through it. began to partake of the 
Swiss character. In fact, a little stream at this 
place crosses the valley with a bridge over it, 
and marks the boundary-line of Switzerland. 

As usual, I was up and under way in the 
morning by six o'clock, and at nine we reached 
the Falls of Schaffhausen. The view of them 
from the right bank as we approached was 
imposing, the more so by our coming suddezily 
upon them , and I am decidedly of opinion 
that they are seen to greater advantage from 
this than from any other point of view. When 
observed from the front, or facing the fall, 
they would require a greater height than they 
possess to give them importance, as they are 
only about seventy feet, whereas the width of 
the river is nearly three hundred ; but viewed 
from the side, as it were on a line across them, 
and somewhat elevated, this defect is not so 
observable. We paid a visit to the camera 
obacura, which is provided for the gratifica- 
tion of travellers, and is certainly worthy of 
being seen, giving as it docs a perfect repre- 
sentation of the Falls, and on such a reduced 
scale as to produce a well-defined and pleasing 
picture. I am not sure that it would not be 
the best means of making a drawing from it 
by those who arc fond of sketching, as it would 
unquestionably be the most accurate view that 
could be obtnined. The lights and shades 
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thus presented had a pretty effect, and when 
the sun shone bright, every ripple of the 
water sparkled below the Fall, and seemed 
in motion. While gazing at this perfect 
little picture, day-light was suddenly admitted 
into the room, and we found ourselves looking 
upon a piece of white unblemished linen, or 
whatever else it might be, without a vestige of 
that which but a moment before had so riveted 
our attention. 

No picture, however, can give a faithful re- 
presentation of a cascade ; it is defective in two 
points, noise and motion, and the want of these 
occasions every picture or print of Niagara to be 
a failure ; but the camera obscura supplies both. 
The attention being closely occupied by the 
camera, we not only see the rolling and spark- 
ling of the water, but unconsciously transfer 
the noise to the representation, and hear the 
roaring as if actually in the camera, which 
gives to it a ihost surprising effect. 

The descent of this vast rush of water was 

once, and I believe but once, attempted, and 

met with a fatal result. In 17i)3 two young 

gentlemen, George Viscount Montague, and 

Sedlcy Burdett, Esq., second son of Francis 

Burdett, Esq., perished in the rash attempt of 

I descending the falls of Schaffhausen, out of a 

I Inere bravado of doing what never liad been 

I, attempted before. The magistrates, having 
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heard of this resolution, and knowing that 
inevitable destruction must be the cDiisec|uence 
of such an attempt, did all they could, by plac- 
ing a guard, to prevent it. These young gen- 
tlemen had provided a flat- bottomed boat ; 
and as Lord Montague was stepping in, his 
servant seized his master by the collar, but 
he broke from him and pushed off with his 
companion, and they were never seen or heard 
of more. The servant remained three weeks 
near the spot, bewailing the fate of hia much- 
loved master. Thus perished, in the bloom 
of youth, two young men, the first- mentioned 
of whom was on his way home to be united 
with the amiable and accomplished Miss 
Coutts. 

We crossed the river in a little boat to the 
" Pavilion," and platform on the opposite 
bank, projecting from the side of the rock and 
overhanging the fall. It is so placed for the 
convenience of strangers to hear and see the 
rush of water, though, at the expense of a little 
wetting, unless indeed they be provided with 
a good Macintosh to keep off some of the 
spray. I may add that the falls arc broken in 
the centre by some prominent rocks, on one of 
which is stuck up a fooKsh pasteboard figure, 
(for it looks nothing better,) said to be the re- 
presentation of William Tell, which, if worth 
anything, would be sadly misplaced there. 



J 
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Thirteen yeara have now elapsed since I 
first visited these falls. I then made a tour to 
Switzerland, with my brother, accompanied 
by my friend, the Reverend L.. E. Dryden, 
now vicar of Leke Wotton, Warwick, with 
whom we became acquainted on landing at 
• Calais. We crossed the Simplon together, 
and went as far as the Lago Maggiore. So 
strong an impression was then made upon first 
viewing these falls, that the lapse of tinie I 
found had in no way effaced it ; and as I stood 
and gazed on them, so familiar did they 
appear, that it was almost diiEcult to per- 
suade myself that I had ever left the spot: 
but when I thought of my companions on that 
tour, and reflected upon the loss of two of them 
by death, one of them a brother of Mr. Sur- 
tees, of Harasterley Hall, for whom I had the 
greatest aflcction and regard, who died at 
Malta, while in quarantine, on his way to Eng- 
land, aflcr a three years' absence in Greece, 
and who was with mo when I first saw these 
falls ; the other my excellent friend Mr. Krie- 
ger, with whom we crossed the Furca and 
kGrimsel, and whom I subsequently met so 
fcftrangely and unexpectedly as governor of 
lttceland,in 1834; — when I reflected on the loss 
Lef these excellent men, I had no longer any 
kdifficulty of persuading myself of the change 
lof circumstance and the lapse of time. 
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Having satisfied our curiosity with the 
falls of the Rhine, we proceeded on to the 
little town of SphafThausen, perched upon the 
auinrnitof a hill, the ascent to which is up a 
street even more steep than that in Guildford 
or Londonderry. In our attempt to reach the 
Bummit we wore likely enough to have been 
overturned, for our jibbing horse not only re- 
fused to advance, but made no eSbrt to sustain 
the carriage, which was now about halfway up 
the acclivity, but getting " stem-way," would 
soon have been down at the bottom, and pro- 
bably topsy-turvy, had we not all been alert in 
jumping out, without waiting for the opening 
of the door. 

Finding that there was a diligence, having 
the tempting name of V^locifSrc, (a sad misno- 
mer, as I found it.) about to start at twelve 
for Zurich, and a vacant seat in a very ex- 
alted cabriolet, overtopping the roof and be- 
hind the ponderous vehicle, I availed myself 
of it, taking leave of my recent companii 
the Dutch officers, with whom I had pai 
a very pleasant time, greatly enjoying thei^ 
society, and, I trust, they were equally satisfied 
with mine. Not being accustomed to cascades 
or cataracts, I never saw men more surpriaeA. 
and delighted than they were at the falls 
>Schaffhauaen. 

On mounting my elevated and airy seati 



yself^^^H 
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was well pleased to find, in the " tops," two 
young Englishmen, who were also bound to 
Zurich. In a naoinent, " amack went the whip, 
round went the wheels," and the Vt'locifere 
was fairly under way, rolling and rocking about 
terribly as we rumbled through the streets 
of Schaffhausen. 

It was at least satisfactory to find by the 
billet with which I was furnished on paying 
for my place, among a whole string of rules 
and regulations, the following: — -" Les indi- 
vidues atteinta de maladies ou d'infirmite's 
rebutantes, ainsi que les enfans an dc\i'jv.t 
ds qucttre ans, ne sont pas admiasibles pour 
faire le voyage par Le Velocif^re," — a regu- 
lation, I believe, adopted by most of the dili- 
gences. 

We passed through two or three Swiss vil- 
[ lages, which were anything but picturesque, 
I md only remarkable for the apparent po- 
I T'erty of the inhabitants, and total want of 
[ cleanliness j the filth suffered to remain in the 
I very front of the houses being perfectly dis- 
I ipisting : and this the less excusable as, in 
\ every village there is a large cistern, and a 
■ •pout of constantly flowing water; and yet, from 
I "tile number of women that may be seen cm- 
■ployed together, washing clothes and various 
fhousehold utensils, one might be led to ima- 
Kgine them a cleanly people. The strange 
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medley of persons collected round these founts 
is often amusing. My friend, Mr. Graham, 
(with whom I made the tour through the Ty- 
rol,) told ine that he one day saw, from the 
window of his hotel at Berne, the following 
in tn-e*tiiig group: — Two or three women wash- 
ing salad in the cistern, a postilion washing the 
mud off hia large jack-boots, several women 
washing clothes, two horses drinking, one or 
two damsels filling their pails, and no end of 
little dirty hoys paddling in the water. 

The mode of stacking timber, or rather 
short logs of wood, in this neighbourhood, 
would appear singularly awkward. The logs 
or planks are placed in tiers, crossing each 
other at right angles, to the height of thirty or 
forty feet, which is at least an inconvenient 
mode to arrive at any particular piece of tim- 
ber, limiting the taking of it regularly from 
the top, which is probably the practice, as the 
stacks seemed to be of little use except as 
fire-wood; but the logs were generally so 
short, and of course the pile bo narrow, that 
even a ladder placed against it, with the 
weight of a man upon it, would probably en- 
danger its stability. These tall, narrow stacks 
of firewood are conunon in this part of t 
country. 

The change in the costume of the peopi 
and of the females in particular, is at oa 
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apparent on entering Switzerland, and, how- 
ever pretty and engaging the Swiss costume 
may appear on paper, I cannot say it is either 
becoming or picturesque on the person, espe- 
cially the high waist of the females, carried 
up almost under the arms, giving them an 
awkward appearance. I am told we had it 
in England some forty years ago, and called it 
Grecian. 

We were now approaching Zurich, and soon 
caught the first glimpse of the noble range of 
Alpine mountains with their snow-clad sum- 
mits, which surround nearly the whole of the 
cantons of Switzerland, and at five in the 
afternoon, the Velocifere, dragging its slow 
length along, rolled into the town of Zurich, 
where I was glad to take up my abode at the 
H6tel TEpee. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ZURICH— CONSTANCE— BATHS OF PFBFFEBS— TO 

COIRE. 

Zurich and its lake — Views from the Cathedral tower — a crow's 
nest — Zwingli, the reformer — Lavater — Physiognomy and 
Craniology — Steam-boat on the lake— A chaznois-huiiter— 
Shores of the lake — The Righi mountain and spectre — Wil- 
liam Tell's chapel — Rapperschwyl — Winterthur — Coostanee 
and its lake compared with that of Geneva — ^Fishing^boats 
and barges — ^The blue colour of the water — The Rhine — Val- 
ley of the Rhine — Fertility of the country — Village of Mar-- 
garethen — Enter a gorge in the mountain — ^The Pfeffers baths 
— Gloomy situation of — Arrive at Coire. 

The intended companion of my future tour, 
Mr. Frederick Graham^ the eldest son of Sir 
James Graham, of Netherby, had left £!ngland 
a fill! month before my departure ; but I had 
made an arrangement with him, in London, to 
meet on a certain day at Zurich ; and I may 
mention, as an inst^^nce of punctuality, and 
more, perhaps, of the dependence to be placed 
on steam-vessels and railroads, that I had 
scarcely arrived at the hotel an hour when my 
companion, with his friend, Mr. Coore, drove 
up to the door. Now, when it is considered 
that I had come from England, "and they.firom 
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an extensive ramtle among the Alps, our meet- 
ing was punctuality itself, owing chiefly, as 
mentioned above, to the means of calculating 
time and distance by the aid of that extra- 
ordinary mechanical power of steam. 

Our first object was to lay down a plan for 
our future proceedings, which was to visit the 
curious baths of Pfeffers, cross the Rhoetian 
Alps, visit the Tyrol, Lago di Como, Milan, 
and, if circumstances admitted, to proceed as 
far as Venice, return by another pass of the 
Alps, thence to Munich, by which time I cal- 
culated that I at least should he obliged to 
bend my steps homewards. We agreed also 
to pass two or three days at or in the neigh- 
bourhood of Zurich, which we were the more 
encouraged to do from the delightful situation 
of the Hotel I'Epee, at the foot of the lake, and 
on the banks of the clear stream of the Lim- 
mat, which flows out of it. At this hotel I 
met with every attention and comfort during 
my stay at Zurich, and from the windows we 
had a fine view of the expansive waters of the 
lake, backed by the snow-capped range of the 
alpine mountains at a short distance from its 

The first day after our meeting was employed 
in walking to the different heights in and about 
the town, to enjoy the beautiful and more ex- 
tended view of the lake ; and for the same pur- 
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pose we also ascended one of the towers of the 
cathedral, from which the eye is gratified with 
a rich panorama of the various reaches of the 
lake, and the shores dotted n-ith innumerable 
villas and villages, close to the margin, with 
all the varieties of cultivation, backed by the 
extensive woods on all the hills, which termi- 
nate in mountain -ranges. On the tower of the 
cathedral, opposite to that we had ascended, — 
for it can boast of two, though very near to each 
other, — and on the very summit of the dome, 
we could observe and look into a crow's-nest, 
which struck my fancy no otherwise than as 
connected with some vague association of 
church and crow, and which presently brought 
to my reminiscence Cowper's playful lines on 
the subject, not inapplicable to the present 
occasion : — - 

" There ia a bird who, by hii coat. 

Might be aiijipostd a, ciaw ; 
A great frequenter of the cliutch. 
Where, biahop-lLke, he find* e. pcrcl^ 

And durmitory too/' 

We passed the remainder of the day^B 
ing through the different streets of Zurich, in 
which however there is not much to be seen 
beyond the ground it immediately stands up- 
on, on the land-side, excepting the well-culti- 
vated and fertile banks that enclose the clear 
transparent stream after it has passed throu^tj 
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the town, in which it is crossed by d 
bridges connecting the streets and houses. 
This stream is made use of to work several 
com-milis. As far as we proceeded along the 
banks of the Limmat, we found it winding 
among gardens and vineyards, affording a rich 
and pleasing prospect. The town itself is evi- 
dently improving, many new buildings having 
risen, and others rising, within it and its vici- 
nity, since my former visit. 

Of the architecture there ia not much to 
admire. The principal building is the old 
Norman cathedral, a heavy massive structure, 
that has stood the wear and tear of some 
seven or eight centuries, and still appears not 
to be much the worse for it. It will, how- 
ever, command respect, were it only as having 
been the temple in which Zwingli, or Zwin- 
glius, the celebrated reformer, delivered his 
eloquent and forcible discourses on the true 
religion of Christ, and was mainly instru- 
mental in promoting the religious and moral 
improvement of his countrymen, while his 
contemporary and fellow-labourer, Luther, was 
I employed in the same meritorious work in 
I Germany. The house in which the bold Re- 
I former lived is still pointed out, and the people 
speak of him, I am told, with a degree of en- 
I thusiasm which docs credit to their feelings. 
j In fact, under hie guidance and discourses 
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Zurich has the honor of being the first place 
where the Reformation took root. It was owing 
to this rcforniatiou that the first English vsr- 
Bion of the Bible in its entire state was printed 
in 1535. 

Z«ingliuB was a true Church Militant, fi» 
though he did not carrj- arms himself, as his 
Catholic enemies accused him of doing, lie put 
himself at the head of the forces of Zurich and 
Berne, when those cantons were invaded bj 
the papists of the other five eaotons, who were 
hostile to the progress of the reformation, rf 
which he and hia tontemporary Luther were 
the great movers in Germany and Switzerland. 

Zurich was also the birth-place of Lavater, 
a good and pious pastor, who made himself 
celebrated by a splendid systematic treatise on 
Physiognomy which, for a. time, became po- 
pular throughout Europe, It may, perhaps, 
be called ingenious but fanciful, amusing 
but not altogether free from a dangerous 
tendency ; much more so, however, than that 
offensive production of German quaebery, 
named Craniology. the introduction of which 
into England, like any other novelty, gained 
ground for a short time, but, being now pretty 
well driven out, appears to have taken refuge 
in Scotland, where it has met with a fostering 
hand in the capital and other great towns of 
that country, under the more captivating l 
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acarcely legitimate name of Phrenology. If 
there be any truth in the adage fades index 
me^Uis, every man must be, and indeed is, a 
Physiognomist; but the bumps of the Cra- 
niologist, which are as often accidental as 
natural, cannot possibly exercise any influence 
over the mind, A lady of my acquaintance, 
after Hstening with great impatience to a silly 
gentleman, descanting on the truth and cer- 
tainty of the science, observed very coolly to 
him, " I have no doubt. Sir, from your con- 
viction of the truth and certainty of your con- 
clusions, that were wo to examine your head, 
we should find the biinip of credulity very 
strongly developed." 

Lavater mot with an untimely end, on the 
entrance of the French into Zurich in the 
year 179^. He was shot by a French soldier 
before the door of the church he had so long 
served. To this man, it is stated, he had, 
but a few minutes previously, given proof of 
his benevolence, and was at the moment in 
the act of assisting another wounded French 
soldier. Massena had not the character of 
being a humane commander, yet, on the pre- 
sent occasion, it is due to him to say, that a 
high reward was offered for the discovery of 
the murderer; but though he was supjjoscd 
to have been well known to Lavater and his 
fiimily, they refused to inform against him. 
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Some at'counts say this aniia1>lc minister iio- 
gercd a few months in great agony, and ottms 
that he died in a fewdaysof the wound he had 
received. 

After passing a day in Zurich, we agreed to 
spend another upon the Zurich-See, or lake, 
on which a regular at earn -Tioat was now plying, 
a convenience which did not exist when I was 
here before. We therefore set out early iii the 
morning in an iron steam-boat, with engines rf 
fifty-horse power, made by Fairbaim and Ca 
at Manchester, but the boat itself was built at 
Zurich. The captain was a smart, elerer little 
man, who spoke our language with great flu- 
ency, and appeared to take a pleasure in con- 
versing with us. He was dressed in something 
resembling a naval uniform, and was a bit of 
a sailor too, for he seemed rather to complain 
of the xlntio'i upon which he was now employed, 
as compared with the Lake of Constance, which 
he formerly navigated ; it gave him, he said, 
no opportunity of displaying his .seamanship, 
the Lake of Zurich being so small, and bo 
closely shut in by high land, that its waters 
are seldom much disturbed, except by squalls ; 
whereas, on the Lake of Constance, ho as- 
sured ua, there was often so high a sea that 
the waves frequently broke oier the vessel. 
Of this I entertain no doubt, having seen 
a large fresh-water lake in Sweden, the We- 
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nern, in a state of gi'eat commotion, not equal 
perhaps to the Bay of Biscay, but not very 
different from the surface of the sea in a 
half-gale of wind. The captain added also 
to his nautical accomplishments that of an 
excellent draughtsman, and sketched one or 
two subjects in my little book with consider- 
able talent. 

Among the passengers, on the voyage back, 
was a rifleman of the Giisona, — a chamois 
hunter, — on his way to the annual meeting 
at Soleure, where prizes arc awarded to the 
.best marksmen. The captain and I amused 
.ourselves by making sketches of him in the 
dress he wore ; he was rather a remarkable 
looking man, of a fair complexion, though 
somewhat tanned by exposure to the elc- 
jinents ; wore mustachios, and a long flowing 
[ 4]eard of light brown; was dressed in a plain 
jBuit of rifle-green, with a white frill hanging 
■^er the collar of his frock-coat ; his low- 
crowned hat being ornamented with a light 
igreen-coloured riband, a black-cock's feather, 
and a few flowers. 

The morning was fine, and the sun shone 
Jbrilliantly on the distant Alps ; but like many 
tright mornings which last not through the 
•day, so a little before noon the sky became 
. lOvcrcast, and a thick veil was drawn between 
us and tjie fine view we had anticipated, on 
d2 
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our approach to the head of the lake, where ia 
grandest Bcencry is to be found. 

For a considerable distance from Zurich, the 
banks on either side continue to be studded 
with snow-white houses, and villages cmne 
down close to the water's edge ; the hills, 
which slope gradually to the side of the lakft 
arc clothed with vines, fruit-trees and giain. 
On approaching Rapperschwyl, the land 
scape becomes more bold, being backed bv 
high mountains, and among them the eele- 
brated Righi-Cutm is distinctly seen peering 
above the rest, at no great distance from the 
shore of the lake on the left bank, or western 
side. 

Having on the former occasion of my visit- 
ing Switzerland made the ascent of the Righi 
with my brother, and passed a very wretched 
night at the general rendezvous for all sorts 
and descriptions of holiday people, who visit 
Switzerland in the summer season, and having 
then seen the sun rise, which can never be 
done on the plains with a chain of mountains 
to the eastward of them, I was at least fully 
gratified in this particular, I well remember 
how majestically this luminary of the day rose 
above the line of the horizon, with a clear blue 
sky over our heads, while beneath, the white 
fleecy clouds on which his rays fell were seen 
rolling like the waves of the sea far below us. 
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when they ohscured every object on the plain, 
save that, now and then, the Bun broke through 
the mist, and partially disclosed the glittering 
lake at the foot of the mountain. 

But the toil of our ascent was not rewarded 
with a clear view from the summit of the 
Highi, which must be extensive and delightful 
under a favourable state of the atmosphere ; we 
were, however, little disposed to pass another 
night at the house of accommodation on the 
Culm, it being quite sufficient once in a man's 
life to witness such a scene as then occurred, 
and which it appears is still the same when a 
large party assemble at the inconvenient and 
miserable house erected on the summit. Mur- 
ray, in his Hand Book, has given a graphic 
description of the conftision which prevails c 
such occasions -^ — 

" Scrvant-maids hurrying in one direction, 
couriers and guides in another, while genth 
men with poles and knapsacks block up the 
passages. Most of the languages of Surope 
muttered, usually in the terms of abuse or co 
plaint, and the all-pervading fumes of tobai 
' entering largely as ingredients into this Babel 
of sounds and smells, and adding to the dis- 
comfort of the fatigued traveller." 

I remember, moreover, feeling some disap- 
I pointment at not witnessing — what we had s< 
' much heard of,— the spectral appearance, oi 
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shadowy illusion, Bimilar to that which has long 
been known under the name of the " Spectre 
of the Brockcn" in the Hartz monntaina, and 
which, in each case, ia attended, in the minds 
of the common people, with the same supersti- 
tious notions. That both of these shadowy 
appearances should be considered as something 
mysterious and marvellous by those who loot 
not beyond the effect produced, and disregurfl 
the natural cause, may easily be imagined; 
and the rare occurrence of the phenomenoti ha« 
a tendency to enhance the wonder. Yet everj 
one must be familiar with the fact that " our 
shadows lengthen as the sun goes do^v^l," and 
of course diminish in the same proportion as 
the sun ascends. Let a person be supposed to 
stand with his face towards a very high wall 
or tower, with the rising or setting sun in 'a 
direct line behind him, his lengthened shadow, 
which would have been extended horizontally 
on the ground, will, in this case, a] pear on 
the wall upright. If instead of the wall he 
stood before a bank or wall of mist, or fog, the 
same shadow would appear lengthened and 
more intense on the body of mist ; and nothing 
more nor less than this ia the awful and por- 
tentous spectre of the Righi ; just the same— ^ 

" A> the climcl-nhapen giaiit 

Ikstriiles the Hiirti Mountain." 

and indeed all elevated situations, when ci 
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CTirring circiimstances are favourable. Even 
in Iceland, Sir John Stanley observes that his 
party witnessed the same appearance in a very 
remarkable manner, from the summit of the 
Sneefell Yokul, a mountain which cast its ovra 
shadow over the sea to the south-west and above 
its horizon in the air, and so deiined that it was 
some time before they could thoroughly be 
satisfied it was not another mountain, pre- 
viously concealed from them by a fog. 

I may here add, that at the time of which I 
am speaking, my brother and I paid a visit to 
William Tell's chapel, prettily situated close to 
the margin of the lake Lucerne, and partici- 
pated, as all must do, in the enthusiasm that 
the boatmen express, when this venerated name 
is brought before them, on any of the monu- 
ments to his memory. Indeed the groat ser- 
vices rendered to his country in assisting to 
acquire and consolidate its liberties, demand a 
grateful remembrance of it. which is fiilly 
evinced by the numerous instances of his name 
being recorded on various public edifices, or 
substituting for the name the emblem only of 
the well-known story of the apple pierced 
with an arrow. Whether this story be real 
or imagined, the fact is believed throughout 
the whole of Switzerland; and this emblem 
generally accompanies his name, or is fre- 
quently found even without it, whenever any- 
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thing IB recorded allusive to the liberties oi 
the people. Thus, Mr. Brockedon, in his heau- 
tiful Scenery of the Alps, mentions his having 
observed the apple and arrow attached to the 
following appropriate inscription on the bndge 
across the Rhine, leading to the Pass oF tbe 
Bcrnardtn ; — 

- Jam via patW 
H(iatibiuelADik»; 

Cavete Rhmti ! 

SimpUcitaa niunun 

Et Cnio, 

Servaljunt aridiua libotnlem." 

But to return from this digression to our 
present excursion on the Zurich See- We 
landed at Happerechwyl, a small ancient 
town, near the eastern extremity of the lake, 
l)elonging to the province of St. Gall, and 
walked up to the old castle on the mount, 
descending on the other side into the town. 
At the foot of the castle, on this side, there is a 
remarkably large and handsome granite fount, 
in the form of a vase, for the reception and sup- 
ply of water to the inhabitants. The wooden 
bridge at Rappersehwyl, stretching across an 
arm of the Lake of Zurich, is one of extra- 
ordinary length, and the more remarkable as 
having no kind of hand-rail or balustrade, be- 
ing merely composed of planks loosely fast- 
ened together, and extending from pier to 
pier. We remained at this place but a short 
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time, and hanng passed through the bridge, 
which requires extremely nice steering, as the 
part which draws up scarcely leaves sufficient 
width for the boat to pass through, we conti- 
nued our voyage to the head of the lake, and 
landed at a small village called Schmerikon, 
from whence the late is no longer ua^ngaWe 
fbr the steamer, and indeed only so for small 
boats, which may proceed up the Linth Canal 
into the Wallenatadt Lake. With the excep- 
tion of a few market-boats, one of which we 
took in tow on our return, and barges laden 
with wood for fuel, we saw no other vessels, 
nor signs of commerce. 

As the steam-boat was to remain two or 
three hours at Schmerikon, before it returned to 
Zurich, we passed the time pleasantly enough 
JD a walk through a pretty coppice- w owl, and 
I amused myself in watching the active ope- 
rations of a colony of ants, which had con- 
structed a large nest, or mound, round the 
decayed stump of a tree ; not so large, how- 
ever, as some of those I have seen in the woods 
of Norway. In the afternoon the weather 
unfortunately turned to rain, but not before 
We had been gratified with a view of the 
distant Alps, when the morning sun was shin- 
ing in all his loveliness on the snowy portion, 
whose brilliant and varied hues contrasted 
D 3 
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with the dark fir foreBts benea.th. afforded ■ 
beautiful sight. Our voyage to the upper end 
of the lake and that of our return, with a few 
atoppagea, occupied each frgm four to in 
hours. 

As there was but little indueemettt fa 
remaining at Zurich, we took our departaie 
thence, early on the morning of the 14th of 
July, in a kind of caleche, with three horses, 
one, I Buppose, for each of us, which we en- 
gaged to convey ua to Constance. It hap- 
pened to be a thorough soaking day, con- 
tinuing to rain heavily and without intermis- 
sion throughout the journey. As far, how- 
ever, as we could see, which I adm^t was not 
much beyond the coach window, and could 
venture to pronounce an opinion of the nature 
of the country we were traversing, we had 
but little cause to regret our loss of whatever 
enjoyment this journey might have afforded 
us. We rested the horses, and obtained some 
breakfast, at a village called Winterthur, a 
name not unknown to ua, from the wine pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood, which we had 
recently been in the habit of drinking, having 
found it more palatable than the generality of 
the light acidulous wines one meets with at the 
inns of Switzerland. It is a red wine, and has 
the merit, at least, of being free firom acid. 
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At the conclusion of a very dismal drive we 
reached CoDstance to dinner, and put up for 
the night at the Brocket, the saloon of which 
is a large and commodious apartment. This 
hotel is situated near the margin of the ex- 
pansive sheet of water, which is sometimes 
called the Boden See, but more frequently the 
Lake of Constance. The old cathedral and the 
council-hall are the only buildings that attract 
much attention at Constance, and that more 
on account of their magnitude and antiquity, 
as compared with other edifices in the town, 
than from any intrinsic arrangement in their 
plans or beauty of architecture. To the 
antiquarian, therefore, they will probably af- 
ford more interest than to the passing stran- 
ger. Constance is famous, or rather infamous, 
for the treacherous and inhuman murder of 
I John Huss and Jerome of Prague, by burning 
I Ihem at the stake ; the very spot at which this 
' -martyrdom was committed is said to be still 
^intcd out to strangers who are curious in 
such matters. 

We contented ourselves with forming a 
jiplan of proceeding early on the following 
morning, up the lake, to the furthest extrc- 
f mity near where the Rhine flows into it. Ac- 
I cordingly, between the hours of five and six, 
1 "we embarked in a steamer, which proved to be 
I miserable old, rotten, and worn-out vessel. 
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likely enough at an)' moment to find its va} 
to tht' bottom. I oljsen'ed, however, an iron 
stcam-hout building at Constance, intended, 
no doubt, to replace the present crazy craft. 
They were at work upon her in the port, if it 
may be bo callod, which is tolerably good, aotl 
can boast of an excellent basin for vessels to 
lie in. 

Wc first crossed to a little village nearly op- 
posite to the town of Constance, and then pro- 
ceeded up the lake along the left or Swiw 
shore, touching at two or three small hamlets 
on the banks. The upper or southern end of 
the lake was not visible until we had proceeded 
some distance from Constance, so that the broad 
expanse of water presents the appearance of an 
open sea. By Arrowsmith's map, the lake will 
be found to measure, from Constance to Bre- 
genz, thirty miles in length, and forty from 
the north-west extremity to the latter place, 
being nearly the same length as the Lake of Ge- 
neva, but somewhat less in the extreme breadth 
than the lattfr, though they average about the 
same, and the two lakes, therefore, differ not 
much in the area of their waters. 

There were a number of little fishing-bc 
on the lake, which is said to abound in fish 
great variety, not less, 1 was told, than twenty 
different species, some of which are peculiar 
to it. At dinner we were favoured with sonu 
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excellent trout, and a fish much resembling 
mackerel in appearance. Pike are also plen- 
tiful, and we were informed that some of 
these, not less than forty pounds in weight, 
have not unfrequently been taken. With the 
exception of the fishing-boats, there were few 
other craft on the lake, besides those of a larger 
size for the conveyance of grain, variegated 
with a single square-sail of small breadth of 
canvass, but of considerable length, remarkable 
only for having one or two broad black streaks 
from top to bottom down the seams, perhaps 
as marks of distinction, Nothing in the shape 
of a yacht or plcasurc-hoat was to bo seen. 

The shores of the Boden See, for some dis- 
tance from Constance, are generally flat and 
not very interesting. Had it not been for a 
higher state of cultivation, I should compare 
the Lake of Constance and its shores with Loch 
gh in Ireland, there being in either httle 
to admire, except the magnificent sheet of 
water which each of them spread. The sur- 
face of the Lake Constance, as well as that 
of all the Swiss lakes, presents to the eye 
that colour which Byron has not overlooked in 
ioB poetic allusion to 

" Tlic blue ni^iiig of Ihe arrowy Hhone ;" 

s colour which frequently varies in its intensity, 
«nd sometimes changes to a sea-green, accord- 
ing I suppose, as the rays of light are modified 
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by the l>!uc sky, the clouded atmosphere, the 
height and slope of the surrounding moun- 
tains, and the depth of the water ; for where 
shallow, and the Ijottom visible, the water' is 
colourless ; and so indeed it is, when of the 
deepest blue, if taken up in a glass. 

About ten o'clock we reached Rorschach, a 
small place possessing a good port, to whiiA » 
great quantity of grain is constantly brought 
It is prettily situated at the foot of some hill« 
which skirt the margin of the lake, and not far 
from the embouchure of the Rhine, and the 
estrcnie head of the lake, on the southern or 
Swiss shore. The remaining portions of its 
shores arc partly participated in by no less than 
three separate states— Baden, Wurtemberg, 
and Bavaria, while a fourth, Austria, lays 
claim to a portion at the head of the lake. 

At Rorschach we were not sorry to get some 
breakfast ; after which, having engaged a ca- 
ieche with three horses, we proceeded en route, 
and, leaving the shores of the Lake Constance, 
came upon the Rhine a little above its con- 
fluence with it. Here this noble river forms 
a flat delta, full of marshy ground, which ex- 
tends along the valley through which it runs 
nearly as far as Werdenburgh, and has all the 
appearance of engendering malaria and ague. 
The river itself has no tempting appearance, 
with its broad, muddy and shallow banks, which 
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rise, however, from the valley into hills of a 
moderate height, well clothed with fruit-treee 
and vineyards. 

Our route might now be eaid to be very 
nearly due south, following the opposite course 
of the river, that has here assumed its usual 
clearuees ; one branch of wtich takes its rise 
in the valley leading to the Splugen, a pass 
over the Alps we intended to cross. Our roail 
lay along the left bank of the Rhine, and fre- 
quently came close upon it. We passed 
through a highly cultivated country, having 
frequently, on each side of us, orchards well 
stocked with a variety of fruit-trees, the cot- 
tages attached to them picturesque in appear- 
ance, wearing an aspect of cleanliness and com- 
fort, and offering no signs of poverty among 
the inhabitants. Grain of all kinds, but Indian 
I «orn in particular, was growing in large quan- 
I ^titles, as well as potatoes, turnips, and various 
\ Itinds of culinary vegetables, among which was 
1 a plentiful supply of 

*' - — — that mighty thing — 
A pumpkin lai^ and romid." 

' One little village through which we passed 
Tick me as peculiarly picturesque. It con- 
sisted of a number of detached houses scattered 
over the plain, each having a large orchard of 
fruit-trees surrounding it, by which the inhabit- 
ants were entirely sheltered from the rays of 
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the sun. The name it bore was not quite 
new to the party, and therefore more attraf- 
tive perhaps than otlierwiae it might have 
been — it was that of Saint Margarethen— 
the same as our Margaret of WeatminBter. 
This little village was unlike any other I have 
seen, and from the complete canopy formed by 
the boughs of the trees overhanging the little 
eottages. and so entirely excluding the rays of 
the sun. that one might almost have fancied 
oneself in a tropical climate. 

The general scenery here began to improve, 
and to assume a varied and pleasing cha- 
racter. We had mountains of considerable 
elevation on our left, as well as in front of 
us towards which we were fast approaching; 
some of them had their summits covered with 
snow, which added much to the grandeur of 
the landscape, while the inferior hills on our 
right, sloping gently down the road, were 
clothed with vinej'ards 

We stopped at Altstadten, and remained an 
hour or so to rest the horses, while we strolled 
into the church, which externally presented 
nothing very attractive, but we were quite sur- 
prised to find so spacious and handsome an in- 
terior. For want of something better to em 
ploy ourselves, after looking over the chu: 
we ascended the steeple, from whence howei 
the view is not extensive, the valley being r 
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closely hemmed in by lofty hills that in most 
countries would he called mountains. Resum- 
ing our route, we had soon to cross a part of 
the valley of the Rhine, still consisting of a 
large tract of marsh-land of a very swampy 
and unwholesome character, probably not im- 
proved by the elevated country that enclosed 
it ; it terminated however rather suddenly in a 
deep cleft or chasm through a rock, in which 
we observed a number of fine slabs of marble 
collected together that had been cut out of the 
rock. The road passing through this cleft 
brought us into a long and narrow valley, with 
lofty mountains on either side, those on the left 
being part of the Voralbcrg range, whose 
peaked summits were completely buried in 
snow. The difference in the temperature was 
sudden and very striking; and though there was 
no wind I found it exceedingly cold from the nar- 
rowness of the valley, being shut in with snow- 
clad mountains, the sun nearly excluded, and 
a great portion of it still continuing to be a 
swamp. The iin healthiness of this part was 
but too evident in the looks of the people. 
We observed among thera several miserable- 
looking creatures, and a few with frightful 
goitres. 

It was not till near nine at night that we 
reached Werdenberg, a small village, having 

I'hurch, which draws attention by its bright 
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eupoU; the situation is high up the long va\- 
Icy of the Ilhine. through which we had been 
travelling, and in the very heart of the soowy 
mountains. I 

Our lodging and fare waa better than migbtj 
nave been expected. Taking our dcpaitun 
from Werdenbcrg at Beven the next momii^i 
we reached itagatz about ten to breakfast, audi 
from hence proceeded on foot to visit di6 
Baths of Pfcffcrs, which has been prooouiiced 
one of the most extraordinary sjiats in all Stcit- 
sedavd; and, afler a minute examination of 
it, and as far as my knowledge of this countij 
goes — and I have been over a great portloB-^ 
I may give it as my opinion that it assuredly 
is so. We had to pass through a narrow defile, 
or gorge in the rocks, for a distance of two or 
three miles, with the Tamina river roaring be- 
neath us. This river rises in the mountaios to, 
the westward, and falls into the Rhine at 
Ragatz. We had then to follow an excellent 
bridle-road, which has recently been made, 
and which carries us along the banks of the 
river, but considerably above them, to the 
celebrated Baths. The old road was along 
the summit of the mountain ; and on the verge 
of the precipice, over the baths, was a crane 
and pulley, by means of which the wants of the 
bathers were supplied. The new road rende rs 
this unnecessary. 
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The baths consist of a long range of build- 
ing, not unlike a barrack, situated in a still 
more contracted part of the ravine immedi- 
ately above the Tamina, which is here enclosed 
between two nearly perpendicular walls of rock, 
forming frightful precipices on either side, 
whose height cannot be leas than six hundred 
feet, while the impetuous torrentofthe Tamina 
is roaring at about thirty feet below the ground 
on which the baths stand. It would not be 
easy to imagine a more dreary, desolate and 
undesirable place than this for such or for any 
purpose; and indeed it must be altogether in- 
tolerable in ivinter, as the sun's rays only pene- 
trate the chasm for a period of a few hours 
while near the meridian, even in the very 
middle of summer. 

Notwithstanding the evident dampness of 
tile place, and its gloomy and forbidding ap- 
pearance, a constant current of fresh air is 
I brought down by the river ; and we were told 
there were no fewer than two hundred and fifty 
j persons, of both sexes, remaining here for the 
I liencfit they expected to derive from the use 
T rtf these natural hot-baths, at the period we 
I visited them : they appeared to be chiefly of 
I &e poorer class of individuals, and I could 
V discover none of our countrymen among them. 
rSome few of the women we passed in the eor- 
I ridores looked very ill, and none possessed 
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good and healthy looks. It is probable that 
the parboiling haa not tended to improve their 
complexion, however much it may be supposed 
to have restored their health. The baths may, ' 
perhaps, be very efficacious, but I should my- 
self be extremely sorry to be sent by the 
doctors to the baths of Pfeffcrs for the recovery 
of any ailment. The action of the mind on 
the constitution is universally admitted and 
felt, and the confined and gloomy appearance 
of this spot, — surrounded also by so much 
human suffering as is here brought together, — 
would be most likely, in many instances, to have 
the effect of rendering the patient perfectly 
miserable, and depressing him to a state of 
utter despair : such, at least, were my feelings 
when I viewed the spot with that greatest of 
all blessings, the blessing of health. Besides, 
I saw it under the most favourable circum- 
stances ; the sun was shining bright, and dart- 
ing its rays into the ravine. 

We went into the large pump-room at the ftir- 
ther end of the building, and passed through 
the corridor of the baths, looking into one or two 
of them. They are all on the same plan, being 
arranged bo as to accommodate three or four 
persons at a time. A constant running stream 
of hot water flows through the baths, led in 
pipes from the springs, which are situated at a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile liigher up 
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the ravine on the right, and at a greater eleva- 
tion in the rock than the Tamina. Having 
BCcn the baths and satisfied our curiosity at the 
building, we next proceeded to visit the source 
of the hot-siirings, or the spot whence they burst 
forth from under the mountain. We had first 
to cross the Tamina by a wooden bridge, to 
the side of the gorge opposite to the baths. 
and then to follow the course of the river, 
which was rolling fiercely beneath us ; thence 
to proceed up the narrow gorge, with its 
lofty, perpendicular, and sometimes overhang- 
ing precipices towering above and over ua; 
and in one contracted part the two sides met 
at the top, and formed a natural bridge across 
the chasm. The wallc, on which we were to 
reach the springs, consisted of deal planks, 
placed along the side of the precipice, not very 
pleasant to look upon, though apparently safely 
secured to the side of the rock, by means of 
iron clamps or fastenings, and stays of timber 
to support the planks below. This narrow 
platform generally consists of three planks laid 
together, each about a foot in width, but in 
some spots there are four ; and as this narrow 
stage is without any balustrade, or hand-rail, 
such persons as are at all subject to giddiness 
should be careful how they venture along it, 
but those whose heads are strong enough not 
to be affected by looking down from heights. 
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may. withotit the slightest difficulty or danger, 
walk the planked oauaeway. 

In sume purls the water was falling in mtaiH 
rills from the overhanging rocks above us, and 
though there is ashelringroofof wood in audi 
places thrown over the planked pathway to 
carry it off. it afforded but little shelter from 
the sk'ju-er-biith, the water drijjpiug copioudj 
through the timbers of the roof; so murh, in- 
deed, that although 1 huttoncd up my coat, 
and made a (luitk run along it, I was suffici- 
ently wet to wish for an umbrella, or friendly 
Macintosh cloak. The planks, too, being wet. 
were of course slippery, bo that walking or 
running re<[uired some caution. 

A distance of about a quarter of a mile 
brought us to the sources of the hot-springs, 
the collected waters of which issue from a 
cavern in the rocks a little above the Ta- 
mina, and altogether distinct from it. In 
fact the chasm with its accompanying river 
turn off here to the westward, and we see 
no more of them. The entrance to the 
cavern was closed by a door, which was kept 
locked, but which the guide opened for us. 
Stooping under the door-way, and entering 
a few paces, one at a time, for the passage 
admits no more, ive found ourselves in the 
midst of the steam arising from the reservoir 
of the springs, which was un])leasant enough. 
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I tasted the water ; it was like soft rain-water. 
and tolerably free from any mineral taste, and 
was only what may be called comfortably warm, 
being about 96° of Fahrenheit. I have no 
doubt it very much resembles the waters of 
Clifton. 

On returning from the baths the view down 
this magTiificent mountain -gorge, with the fine, 
sharp-edged, snow-clad peaks of a bold moun- 
tain called Falknis, rising to the height of nearly 
eight thousand feet, and closing as it were the 
aperture, was truly grand; the snowy summits, 
upon which the sun shone brilliantly, standing 
out in beautiful relief against an azure sky. 
This is certainly an extraordinary mountain- 
gap. In Iceland there are some remarkable 
■deep rents and fissures, but these are mostly 
seen from the surface of the ground, and viewed 
by looking do^vn, but here we look up at the 
precipitous sides above us. The former would 
appear to have been split by fire, the latter is 
obviously worn away in the course of ages by 
the rapid torrent which flows at its bottom. 

—The chasm of Flossagaiaa near Thingvalla, in 
seland, was forcibly recalled to my mind, to 

Lirhich the present one would bear a close re- 

^semblance if viewed from above. 

Returning to Ragatz, highly pleased with 
mr romantic visit to the baths of Pfcflbra, a 
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spot I shall never forget, we reflnimed our 
caleche^ and proceeding on our journey^ crossed 
the Rhine over a wooden bridge^ and entered 
the Canton of the Grisons, the Rhaetia of the 
Romans ; reaching the small town of Coire or 
Chur (which, though small, is nevertheless its 
capital) about six in the evening, where we 
were comfortably housed, and where we passed 
the night. 
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FllOM COIRE, BV THE VIA MALA. ACROSS THE 
8PI.UGEN. 

City of Coire — St. Lucius — Rsicbaiau — The two bmnclies of 
llie Rhiue — The Uslier, Loui* Philippe — A greot coDtrsjt — 
Valley of Hiuter-Hhein— Place of exeoutiaii—The Tia Mala, 
and artiGcial loads, galleries, and bridge) — Deetractioti by 
riuh of walera — Village of Splilgen — Route for Mereiiaudise 
over the Pass— EicunioD to ttie Source utfbe RJiine— Hititer- 
Rhei[i— Ascent of the Pag!— The Summit— The Aiistrlan 
CuBtom-houBC oil the other side. 

CoiRE (Curia Shatoi-um), the capital of the 
Grisons. is a small ancient walled city, with 
narrow lanes and old-fashioned housea, many 
of them presenting their gable and overhang- 
ing ends to the streets, or, as I have called 
them, lanes. Its principal buildings are an old 
Gothic church and the Episcopal palace, pro- 
bably still older. Wc were not tempted to visit 
either, nor even to pay our respects to the bones 
of St. LuoiuB, the king of the Britons (Welsh), 
which, travellers inform us, are said to be 
I lodg'ed there; how they came there it would 
*1)C rather puzzling to explain. This martyr ^ 
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the faith, as appears by the old historians, atid, 
among others, in " Fox's Book of Martyrs," 
was a man of considerable influence ; he made 
several bishops, erected many churches ; one 
writer mentions that of St. Peter, Comhill, 
and also the Cathedral of Colchester. He is 
supposed to have died some time between 
150 and 180 of the Christian era, about whicli 
period, Severus, the Homan emperor, took 
into his own hands the government of the 
British empire. Instead of exploring in this 
old town, a task for which we could not afEbrd 
much time, we contented ourselves with the 
good accommodation at the " ^Vhite Cross," 
and slept comfortably, after a day of am- 
siderablc exercise ; and, moreover, enjoyed 
at dinner a bottle of the Valteline wine, of 
excellent quality, and at the cheap rate of two 
francs a bottle. 

The situation of Coirc, in the valley, sar- 
rounded as it is by mountains of ccmsiderable 
elevation, is at once picturesque, pleasing, and 
romantic. We found ourselves well repaid 
by walking up the side of one of the hills, 
from whence a view of the little town and 
the impending mountains is grand and im- 
posing. On one side, the varied sur&ce 
of Switzerland, ^vith its lakes, its rivere, imd 
pine-clad hills ; on the other, and in fi^int 
of us, tiie snow-capped summits of the Alpa, 
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towards which we were on the eve of ap- 
proaching. 

For this purpose, at six the following morn- 
ing, we departed from Coirc, and after a short 
drive up the valley of the Rhine, arrived 
at the village of Reichenau, where the two 
original branches of the river, the Hinter- 
Bhein and Vorder-Hhein, unite ; the former 
having its rise in the valley leading to the 
Pass of the Bemardin, the latter to that of 
St. Gothard. These two branches are crossed 
each by a wooden bridge, arched over, and 
entirely boarded in at the sides, similar to 
ntany of the bridges in Switzerland ; the ob- 
ject, I imagine, being to preserve the timbers 
from the effects of the weather, and at the 
same time, as protection to the traveller. 

A small garden, attached to an old chateau, 
which is said to have formerly belonged to the 
famdy of the Planta's. and which appeared to 
be kept in a good state of repair, enticed us 
to enter it, chiefly for the purpose of obtaining 
the best view, which it appeared to aiford, of 
the " meeting of the waters ;" here wo had 
confirmed, from our attendant, the interesting 
anecdote connected with the chateau, so cor- 
rectly told by Murray, which 1 need make no 
apology for traascribing : — " At the end of the 
last century," he says, " it was converted into a 
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school by tlie BurgomasU-r, TBchamer. In 
1793, a youug man, calling himeclf Chabot. 
arrived here on foot, with a stick in his hand. 
and a Ijundlc on his hatk. He presented a 
letter of introduction to Monsieur Jost, the 
head master, in consiH|ucnce of which he was 
appointed usher, and for eight months gave 
lessons in French, mathematics, and history. 
This forlorn atrangt-r was no other than Jjouis 
Philippe, now King of the French, then Duke 
de Chartres, who had been forced by the march 
of the French army to quit Bremgarten, and 
seek concealment here in the performance of 
the humble duties of a schoolmaster, and in 
that capacity made himself equally beloved by 
masters and pupils." 

On turning one's thoughts, as is natuxal on 
such an occasion, to the splendid palaces and 
gardens of the Tuillcries and Versailles, while 
looking at the old village chateau, with its 
little cahhage-plot, for it is not raueh better, 
the extraordinary contrast can scarcely fail 
to lead to another — that of the usher to a 
Swiss school, and the present possessor of a 
throne, and of the abovenientioncd palaces, 
and all that belongs to them. It is to be 
hoped that the change, though violent, en- 
abled the Duke de Chartres, when he became 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, to thinji 
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and to say, with another baniBhod duke, what 
our great poet of nature has put into the mouth 

of the latter : — 

" Sweet are Ihe USES of adveriity, 

Which, like Ibo toad, ugly aiid vencHnoua, 
Wean yet a. jtrecioui jcvel !□ its h«ail;" 

hut the jewel of adversity, thus suddenly trans- 
ferred to a diadem, must prove a severe test for 
"poor human frailty to undergo. 

Hitherto, however, under all circumstances, 
Louis Philippe has steered the shij), intrusted 
to his command, through an ocean heset with 
rocks and shallows without suffering shipwreck ; 
and it is to he hoped he will continue to prove 
himself a skilful pilot, amidst the dangers and 
diffitulties by which he is surrounded, at the 
present eventful period, more threatening from 
his nnmanagcablc crew, and still more bo now 
than they have yet been, since he assiimed the 
command. 

It is a charming drive from Coire to Thusia. 
where we got some breakfast. The road led 
us through the valley of Hinter-Bhein, hemmed 
in by lofty mountains, whose summits were 
covered with snow, and by precipitous rocks, 
on the piimacles of which are perched in 
many spots the ruins of ancient castles. The 
river flows swiftly through the valley, and 
va observed several small rafts of timber 
floating rapidly down the stream, each being 
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generally under the guidance of a couple rf 
men. The sides of tlic mountains, clothed with 
forcets of pine and larch, furnish abundance of 
timber for building and fire-wood. 

There was nothing remarkable in the habi- 
liments of the peasantry, but we noticed that 
the females, for the moat part, wore black 
broad-brimmed straw hats, instead of which, 
one would have thought the un-colourcd strav 
preferable as protection from the darting rays 
of the sun, which at times, when cloudjs do 
not interpose, strike with intense heat in the 
valley. 

Soon after leaving Hoiehenau, we passed a 
small hill or mound, on which stood two stone 
pillars, ^¥ith a beam acrora them, that were 
pointed out to us as destined for the execution 
of criminals, or in other words, as the gallows ; 
but we were emphatically informed that twenty 
years had elapsed since an execution had taken 
place upon it. 

The village of Thusis, with its church, bear- 
ing a pretty light spire, stands delightfully at 
the head of the valley, closed in all round, as it 
appeared to be, though on a nearer approach, 
we found ourselves deceived, by the mountains 
on each side of it coming almost in close contact 
with each other. We were, in fact, about to enter 
a spot that may, perhaps, be considered among 
the most romantic of the many tliat occur 
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in Switzerland — I allude to that magnificent 
g;ap, or govge, in the mountains, along the 
sides of which has been constructed, with great 
labour and skill, a practicable road, known by 
the name of the J'ia Mala~-~iiot very appro- 
priate now — aa it is in reality a most excellent 
i-oad ; though the appearance would lead one 
to conclude it had once deserved the bad 
name it acquired, and has kept. It might 
^en have been, and probably was, left nearly 
in a state of nature ; it is now artificial, and 
certainly great art has been employed to 
make it what it is — a road hewn out of the 
almost perpendicular sides of one or other of 
the precipices of this most extraordinary rent — 
which looks like the splitting of a moun- 
tain for about five miles in length, and 
which is, probably, the most sublime and tre- 
mendous gulph that the whole Alpine region 
■affords. 

Shortly after entering this gap, the first im- 
pression was made both on the sight and hear- 
ing, occasioned by a foaming ton-ent at the 
depth of three or four hundred feet beneath us. 
This was the Ilintcr-Rhcin, rolling and roaring ■ 
-ever its rocky channel ; while, above us, a per- 
ipendicular and frequently overhanging preci- 
pice, of at least as many thousand feet, rose in 
fearful grandeur. The road we had to traverse 
iWas literally a shelf, in many places scarcely 
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exceeding six or seven feet in width ; in some 
entirely cut out of the mountain, and in others 
i-csting upon the edge of a bank beneath it 
sloping down to the verge of the river, and in 
others again partaking of both. 

W« had not proceeded far along this con- 
fined road, in some places too narrow, I think, 
to admit of two carriages passing, ere we came 
to a gallery, or tunnel, upwards of two hun- 
dred feet in length, cut through an overhang- 
ing rock, round which it must have been ut- 
terly impossible ever to have passed, and 
which, in fact, never was attempted, until 
the gallery was cut through; previous to 
which, the only accessible way was that of 
making, before reaching this point, a long 
detour by a zig-zag road over the summit 
of the mountain, and thus alono, avoiding 
this rocky obstacle. 

Having parsed through this gallery, the 
road continues exceedingly good, having a 
parapet wall on one side, and the face of the 
mountain on the other, the width being pro- 
bably about eight or ten feet, while the faces 
of the two opposite mountains of the chasm; I 
could not be more than some forty or lifty feebl 
apart. Wc had not proceeded far before wai f 
were under the necessity of crossing the raviit4» 1 
over a atone bridge to gain the road, whic3 
was now conducted along the opposite side of] 
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the river, and so continued till we arrived at 
the second or middle bridge, leading to which 
ia a second gallery of small extent cut through 
the rock. 

Before arriving at this second bridge we 
had passed a small recess in the mountain 
precipice, and suddenly and unexpectedly per- 
ceived a few scattered houses perched in it : 
a situation that did not appear to be enviable 
in any rcB]>ect, either for -agriculture, pasture, 
or trade. Wo passed without stopping this 
desolate spot — continuing our route by the 
side of the gorge, and found it even more 
stupcudous than it had hitherto been, in- 
creasing in grandeur and sublimity as wc 
advanced along it. 

The hasty sketch (in the frontispiece) of the 

second gallery and bridge conveys but a very 

faint idea of the grandeur and sublimity of 

the objects it is meant to represent. Indeed it 

has always appeared to me, that the pencil is 

utterly inadequate to express to the senses, 

or convey to the feeling, the true picture 

I which Nature has stamped on such remarkable 

lapots as this, or generally on such romantic 

I ibenery as mountainous countries afford. This 

I unglc arched bridge bestrides the chasm at a 

■ height of not less than four hundred feet, and 

Jtte position of it bears some resemblance to the 

tUd Devil's Bridge at the pass of St. Gothard, 




when I saw it, before the new one waa erecte<i 
though the one in question ia five times tbe 
height of the Devil's Bridge. 

On leaving the second or iniddle bridge, the 
scenery again Lecomes less bold, but the gorge 
here is so contracted that the two opposite 
faces of the mountains appear almost to 
unite, even down to their bases, and nearly 
to conceal the river, which in one spot we 
entirely lost sight of, where it was forcing its 
way under the impending rocks. Near this 
spot we crossed the third bridge, and changed 
again, with the change of the road, to the 
opposite side of the river ; and here we took 
the opportunity of occasionally scrambling up 
or down the less precipitous portions of the 
defile, to obtain better and more correct views 
of this extraordinary gap in the mountains, 
than could be had from remaining in the 
carriage. At one spot we descended to have a 
fiiU or nearer view of a water-fall, where a 
pretty cascade of the Rhine was tumbling over 
a rocky ridge. 

We were now approaching the outlet, or 
rather, — travelling against the stream, — the 
inlet to the ravine of the Via Mala; where 
the destructive power seemed mostly to have 
been exerted, and the effects of it displayed 
in the scattered and confused masses of rocky 
fragments, of enormous magnitude, wliich had 
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been separated from and rolled down the 
mountain side by the force of the waters that 
had swept everything before them, uplifting 
and heaping the pine-trees in such masses as 
to obstruct the current of the river. 

At a short distance before wc reached the 
village of Spliigen, we also passed a spot where 
one of the mountain torrents had burst forth, 
destroying several cottages, and caiTjing away 
bodily the greater portion of a large house 
which stood by the road-side, and the shat- 
tered walls of which are still remaining, as a 
melancholy record of the calamity that had 
recently befallen this unfortunate village. 
The inundations and destructions caused by 
this torrent hereabouts, would seem to be of 
frequent occurrence, and their ruins are a'lvful 
to contemplate. 

The same remark I made respecting the 
excavation of the ravine of PfefTers equally 
'applies to this more magnificent gorge of the 
Via Mala, that is to say, that both have, in the 
course of ages, been worn aivay by the per- 
petual action of the streams of water upon the 
least solid or least compact parts of the rock. 
The inundations of 1834, which caused the ha- 
voc and devastation above alluded to, may rea- 
dily be understood, by the assertion of an eye- 
!• witness, that the water rose to within a few feet 
[- of the middle bridge, vhich is said to be nearly 
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four hundred feet from the bottom of the glen, 
or usual bed of the river. The bridge, with 
its side piers, acted as a da.ni, but had it been 
bodily carried away when tho water was at 
its highest, I know not what materials could 
have resisted such a column as this when 
rapidly thrown into motion. Of the effects 
that have been produced by the sudden rush 
of a column of water, we have the experience 
of the disaster that bcfel the valley of Mar- 
tignj, and going back to ancient times, we need 
only look upon the ravines, or glens, or valleys, 
in the chalky south downs of Sussex, meander- 
ing as they do in the direction of the sea, to 
fee! satisfied that they too owe their origin to 
the retreating waters of some great deluge, 
though now all is dry. And, if we consider 
only what the efTect might be, in the coarse of 
six thousand years, of the attrition of a tem- 
porary increasing stream of water, which, in its 
ordinary state, has constantly for that period 
been acting upon, and wearing away, the bed 
of its channel, I cannot, for my own part, 
conceive there is any difficulty in accounting 
for tho state of the two grand chasms of the 
Via Mala and Pfeffers, in which we now 1 
them. 

It was late in the evening when we anin 
at the little village of Spliigen, after a jou 
of the most intense interest, amidst, probal 
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some of the su1:iliniest mountain scenery in the 
universe. 

We found a large and comfortable inn in 
this secluded village at the foot of the Alps. 
of which we were at this time the sole occu- 
pants. The landlord, a smart active young 
man, was exceedingly civil and attentive, and 
spoke English tolerably well. We understood 
that the landlady, who was said to he French, 
" prided herself on her niisi-ne" and therefore 
were disposed to try her skill on a sovffie, which 
was accordingly ordered ; but, on removing the 
cover, a hard suhstantial and very leather-like 
pancake made its appearance, and Madame, 
of course, fell very much in the scale of our 
estimation. 

After a somewhat fatiguing day, I had in- 
dulged in the hope of passing a quiet night, 
but acarccly could I close my eyes from the 
incessant noise of voices under my window. 
which never ceased till daybreak. On in- 
quiry in the morning what the noise was, which 

thought to be chiefly something about a 
horse and cart, having observed one of the lat- 
ter in the road piled up with sacks, I learned 
Uiat during the whole night a great number 
of horses and carts had passed the house, and 
that the road over the Pass of the Spliigcn is 
the common route of communication between 
Switzerland, Austria, and Austrian Lombardy; 
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that large quantitica of various kinds of mer- 
chandise arc constantly passing into and out 
of Venetian Italy and Lombardy by this 
route; and that during the summer moDths, 
while the Sjilugen ia ]>assablc, the waggou 
and carta cross it twice a week in compuiy, 
and generally by night. 

On the side of the road opposite to and 
facing the inn is the toll-bar. or probably 
Custom-house, on the Swiss side, at which 
the goods arc examined, Spliigen being- the 
last village of the Griaona along this line of 
road. 

The following morning, soon after day-break, 
my companions, being desirous to trace the 
Hintcr-Rhein to its source, which is near the 
Pass of St. Bemardin, set out on their expedi- 
tion. Willing and ready as I am, on most 
occasions, to join any little exploring party, 
I wished particularly to accompany the present 
one ; the more so, perhaps, as I had, on this and 
a former occasion combined, followed up this 
majestic river from Holland to the valley of 
the Spliigen. Having thus arrived at a pfnat 
so very near to one of its principal source^ 
after passing through such a vast extent of 
country, and such varied scenes, embracing all 
that is soft and pleasing in nature, with all 
that is grand and sublime, I naturally felt a 
strong desire to trace it to the fountain heRdjN 
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but was compelled to forego this pleasure, not 
feeling in sufficient health to undertake it. 

Under such circumstances, it was as well that 
I remained at home, for it proved to be a 
fatiguing day to my two companions, who, 
after proceeding iu the carriage as far aa the 
village of Hintcr-Rhein, had to wallc up the 
valley and ascend as high aa the Glacier, 
from whence the Rhine, or at least this one 
of the principal branches, derives its stream, 
a distance over a difficult and fatiguing ascent 
of not less than ten miles. It proved no less 
fatiguing to retrace their steps to Hinter- 
Rhein, where the carnage awaited them ; so 
that the whole day was consumed in this little 
excursion, from whence they did not return till 
after sunset to the village of Spliigen. 

For my own part, I contented myself by 
hiring a little phaeton to carry me to Hintcr- 
Rhein, being desirous of proceeding as far up 
the valley as I could, without fatigue, and see- 
ing one of the highest villages perhaps in all 
Switzerland, being about one hundred and 
[ seventy feet higher than the village of Splu- 
I gen, or four thousand six hundred feet above 
the level of thesea. The road, as usual, follows 
L the course of the river, which is now much 
I contracted, and rushes with great impetuosity 
I over its rocky bed, fed by the many mountain 
I itreamlcts descending in gurgling i 
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or little cascades down the sides, and tlius 
assisting to contribute in its course to the 
volume of waters in the general recipient. 

The continuation of the Via Mala> on the 
turning of the Bhine towards Splugen, almost 
immediately disappears^ openings out into a 
pretty extensive valley throug^h which tke 
stream meanders. The extreme point of tins 
valley is nevertheless entirely closed in by the 
Alpine mountains, which rise abruptly to an 
elevation of more than ten thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, are coveried with eternal 
snow and glaciers, and extend as far as, and in- 
deed far beyond, the pass of the Bemardin. 

I proceeded on foot above Hinter-Rhein, fol- 
lowing the road, as far as the bridg^e which, 
crossing the river, conducts to the Pass of 
St. Bernardin, the steep ascent of whicb com- 
mences at the foot of the bridge ; and here ter- 
minated my excursion. The view from hence, 
looking up the contracted valley through which 
the small stream now winds its way, was bounded 
by mountains of enormous height, clad in glit- 
tering snow, and less pure glaciers ; 

" Where, in wild grandeur, Nature dwells alone ;*"* 

and where, to a contemplative mind, 

" Such scenes, in all their wild magnificence. 
Alone hold commune with the awe-struck eye." 

It was a lovely day for my excursion. The 
peasantry were all busily employed in ''making 
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hay while the sun shone," and getting in their 
little crops, a matter to them of great moment, 
and most anxiously, no douLt, do these poor 
people watch the weather in these lofty re- 
gions. Hinter-Rhcin is a small poor-loolcing 
village, as might be expected in such an 
Alpine situation. 

After sufficiently enjoying the magnificent 
prospect at the head of the valley, I retraced 
my steps to the Splugcn. I had a remark- 
ably fast-trotting horse, and somewhat restive; 
a young one, I imagine, from the way in 
which he thought fit to shy, every now and 
then, at various objects. Upon these occasions 
the driver was not sparing of his whip, but 
was unable by that means to got him to pass a 
cart that we met, filled with hides. Seeing 
that we were likely enough to be upset, I went 
to the horse's head, and with a little coaxing, 
got it to pass without any trouble. I endea- 
voured to explain to the man that the next 
time his liorse refused to pass any object he 
disliked, he should adopt the same means, but, 
in truth, he was a bad u-hijj; three or four 
times, at least, he managed to get his thong 
entangled in the wheels, and once when it hap- 
pened, in his confusion he let the reins fall upon 
the ground, when the young horse immediately 
broke into a quick trot, and would have been 
in a gallop immediately, if I had not 
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jumped out, fortunately withoat falling, ud 
stopped his progress. 

Returning to the inn, my friends soon ft^ 
lowed, and we all went early to bed, intcndlBg 
to start on the morrow across the Splugen, in 
the hope of proceeding on the southern side « 
far as the town of Chiaveiina, where we were led 
to expect good quarters. We, therefore, after » 
quiet rest, undisturbed by the carriers' vehicle* 
of the preceding night, left the village of Splu- 
gen about ten in the morning, and, crossing the 
wooden bridge over the Rhine with its arched 
covering, which immediately leads from the 
village to the opposite, or right bank, we took 
leave of the river altogether, and at once com- 
menced the ascent of the Splugen. 

We now enjoyed an excellent view of tbe 
village we had just left, and the valley, with 
its numerous little scattered chalets extending 
round it to the north and south ; also of a Ut- 
tle stream which, falling through a clefl in the 
rocks above the village, and passing through 
the centre of it, was working its way over 
its rocky bed, with a constant gurgling noise, 
in its course to the Hinter-Rhein, The rush of 
water down this little stream is heard to a con- 
siderable distance everywhere around, and re- 
ceives an increase to its noise by the brawling of 
another torrent, which pours its tribute do' 
the side of the mountain we were now asceni 
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We left the carriage, and my companions 
^and self, hapjiening to separate accidentally, 
kept different tracks in making the ascent : so 
far apart indeed were we at one time, that it 
was with the greatest difficulty I could distin- 
guish them winding their way up. Always 
feeling a delight in mountain scenery, I en- 
joyed my solitary scramble up the Splugen 
exceedingly ; and when I reached the regular 
windings which the natives call toumiqueta, 
ae we sometimes do, zig-zags, by which the 
steepest part of the Pass is scaled, I pursued 
a direct line up the slope wherever it appeared 
to be practicable. 

Large patches of snow were everywhere 

lying close by the road-side as wc approached 

the summit, some of last year's, and some 

which had fallen during the present year; 

the latter of which was beautiftilly pure, white 

and sparkling, so beautiful indeed in its purity, 

that I could not resist putting a little of it 

I into my mouth, for which, however, I suifcred, 

j tts I was afterwards told would be the ease, by 

I ))listers arising on the lips ; that is here said 

r (o be the invariable consequence of eaiing 

1 anow-bdlls ;— but how comes it that no such 

effect is produced from a practice so common 

I among schoolboys in England ? After taxing 

I Our memories, we agreed this to be the fart, 

I and simply, I am inclined to believe, from the 
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(lifiorent quality of the snow, that of the SplH- 
gcn being composed of Email sharp spicula <tf 
ice, whith require a longer time to melt in the 
mouth. 

During my progress up the SpMgen, I 
amused myself with collecting uiany of the 
numerous wild flowers, some of which, of a 
beautiful dark blue colour, and not unlike the 
campamiia, were gromng close to the very edge 
of the snow, and lower down, whole bccis of s 
little white stlene. It may be observed, thtf 
the fir-trees and larch, which arc by no meam 
of stately growth in any part of Switzerland, 
had hero dwindled to a small size, and were 
observed to be ragged and scraggy even before 
we reached Spliigcn. This, however, is not 
much to be wondered at, when it i& recol- 
lected that this village was nearly four thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. 

These fir-forests had now wholly disap- 
peared ; some pretty rhododendrons in full 
blossom, and other small shrubby Alpine 
plants, and tufta of grass, supplied the place 
of the pines, and finally gave way to mosses 
and lichens. 

The distance from Splugen to the very sum- 
mit of the ridge through which the Pass is 
cut is said to be about five miles in a direct 
line, which, being ascended by a number of 
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these zig-zags already mentioned, ia consider- 
ably increased in its length of road. A tunnel 
is also to be passed through along the carriage- 
road, soon after commencing the ascent from 
the village, between which and the aummit. 
the whole rise is reckoned at two thousand feet, 
which would make the height of the crest of 
the Pass six thousand five hundred feet above 

The crest across this Alpine summit is not 
very broad; it forms the boundary -line be- 
tween the Grisons in Switzerland and the 
Austrian Lombardy. It can scarcely be said 
that there is any actual level space on the 
summit of the Pass; for the moment the 
traveller has gained the highest point, he 
finds himself descending on the opposite side. 
though for some time very gradually. Wc 
passed over it in a thick mist, which prevailed 
on both sides when we crossed, so that the 
splendid view, we had promised ourselves, in 
the two directions of Switzerland and Italy, 
for such we were well convinced there must be, 
was entirely obliterated in the fog. So dense, 
indeed, was it, that we could see nothing of 
the mountain peaks on each side of us, and 
had no opportunity, therefore, of judging to 
what height they might rise above the Pass, 
I or carriage- road, across the Spliigen. 

I As no prospect appeared of the fog clearing 
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away, nothing was left to us but to jog on with- 
out munnuring, till wc reached the first can- 
toniera, or house of refuge, whicli looked as if 
it were deserted; after which, continuing along 
our route, we soon arrived at the spot where 
the Austrian Custom-house is established, ap- 
pearing like a large barrack ; the more so as 
we found it occupied by a small detachment 
of soldiers. A few mean buildings near it 
seemed to consist chiefly of taverns for the 
entertainment and accommodation of the com- 
mercial travellers who have to cross these Alps. 
From the summit to this spot, as well as fo 
some little distance below it, not a shrub d 
any kind was to be seen near the road ; and 
indeed the position of the Custom-house is 
dreary in the extreme, nor did the mist hi 
which it was enveloped tend to improve our 
opinion of its forlorn situation. 
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Auifrian Cusliim-house — Poasag^ of BrmieB ovei the Alps'— 
Descent — Zig-zogB and golleriefr — Gatna of niieare dipiliM- — 
CbeaCnul treea — Chiavenna: — Colico — I«iga diCuino — Panogc 
froni Colico tu Comc] — -VJev of the westtra ahan — BeUa^o— 
QurenCnrolmesVilk— Town orComo—Catbedial— Pliny 'i 
Villa and inttiTaiHetit fouDtaiii- 

Having settled all our little affairs with the 
Custom-house, ivhere, I must say, they were 
very civil and accommodating', and having got 
our paesporta vised, and a dirty greasy mark 
from the oil-pot put upon them, so dirty as to be 
perfectly illegible, I advised that we should take 
especial care of these precious documents, as I 
kneWj from former experience, after crossing 
the Simplon, the neglect of producing some- 
thing of the kind was a positive refusal to 
proceed to Milan, and without them we should 
undoubtedly have been turned back to retrace 
our steps through the Via Mala. Having 
now gone through this ceremony, we con- 
sidered ourselves fairly within the confines of 
,ly, and that portion of it of which the 
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Austrians are in possession, and which in- 
cludes the Lotnbardian and Venetian terri- 
tories. 

Tho easf with which we had crossed 
pass of the Splugen over a highly finisb 
road, reminded us of the deplorable disastei 
that hefel the army of Marshal MacdonaTd i 
cTOBsing the old pass, a little to the westward 
called the Cardincllo, in the midst of wintai 
over frozen snow, with frequent avalanchefl 
hurling down with them fragments of rocl^ 
and large masses of glaciers, which not only 
blocked up the passage, but destroyed a great 
number of his troops and his horses. In what 
part of the Rhietian Alps, and in what manner, 
the Roman General, Drusus, contrived to 
carry over his army so many centuries before, 
we are left to conjecture ; but that ho subdued 
the Rhffitians (the Orisons), there can he little 
doubt. His conquests are mentioned, as well 
known by Horace, in a laudatory ode (lib. laj 
Od. 4.):— 

Yidere RhsliH M^i lah Alpibiu, 



Dnii 



n \'it.dt 



And in another ode (14.) of the same bo< 
addressed to Augustus, he eaya — " Under ti 
command. 
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The passage of Hannibal over some part of 
the Alps, cutting his way through the rocks 
by means of fire and rinegar, looks very much 
like a romance, and indeed is not the only 
one narrated in the accounts of the life and 
exploits of the Carthaginian general. 

Beginning now to descend more rapidly, we 
soon noticed some little difference in the ap- 
pearance of the country around us, and also a 
sensible change in the climate ; and though we 
were yet denied the direct influence of an Ita- 
lian sun and the exhilarating beauty of an 
Italian sky, of which so much has been said, 
we could distinguish the effect of the former 
on our feelings, and very decidedly on the 
grassy covering of the ground. We were soon 
clear of the mist which was playing over the 
aumniit of the mountains, and on our way down 
the descent, to the southward, had a splendid 
view of the narrow valley in which we were 
enclosed, and to a distance below us. We 
had also now a full view of the rocky and 
picturesque precipices by which the valley is 
shut in. 

The road we continued rapidly to descend 
became so steep, that it also might, in strict 
language, be called a precipice ; and a very 
fearful one it is. though passable with perfect 
ease and security by means of an admirably 
constructed road, carried on in the same kind 
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of turnings or mcanderings, as on the north- 
ern sidp, along the left of the valley. We 
passed through throe or four very conrenient 
and weU- constructed galleries, built each with 
a sloping roof pointing to the valley, the inten- 
tion of which is to protect the road from the 
masses of enow and debris of the naountains. 
which frecjuently roll down their precipitous 
sides with great fon-e. and, striking the roofs, 
bound off into the valley. These galleries are 
of considerable estent, and much resemble 
cloisters in the interior, being open at the 
sides at short intervals ; and a peep through 
these openings, down into the deep abyss, is 
strilting enough to excite curiosity. MHieB 
the galleries are viewed from the outside, 
the openings very much resemble the eni- 
hrasures of a fortress : so much indeed that 
a perfect stranger to this kind of monntain- 
pasa, on first entering so admirable a carriage- 
road, so skilfully and wonderfully constructed, 
as if for military purposes, would never for a 
moment entertain a doubt of their being in- 
tended as works of defence. 

The road passes near the head of a water- 
fall, which was pouring down the precipice 
below us. A little further on we had a fine 
view of this cascade, which well deserves the 
name, for the height of its fall is estimated 
at eight hundred feet (a height we had still 
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to dcscendj, at the foot of which it tuuted 
ita water with the little foaming stream that 
was winding its way through the lower valley, 
into which wc were now fast descending. This 
stream, being fed by numerous torrents from 
the enclosing mountains, and interrupted as 
it is in its hurried course by tho vast quan- 
tity of rocks, and other debris, which had 
fallen into it, presented, on our approach to 
it, the appearance of a stream of milk, as it 
foamed along. 

Near the foot of the descent, a great part of 
which we had walked over, the better to see 
and enjoy the ever-varying views afforded by 
the surrounding mountains, we came to the 
Bmall village of Campo Dolcino, a poor-looking 
place, and soon after arrived at the post-house, 
where we stopped an hour to feed the horses 
ftnd rest ourselves. Hearing a great noise 
in the room on the ground-floor, something 
like that of a sergeant drilling a party of 
raw recruits, and teaching them to keep step 
by means of an angrj* vociferation of " one " — 
"two'" — we had the curiosity to enter the 
I apartment, and found four Italians intent upon 
a game which they were playing with their 
fingers, and which is, I believe, not unfrc- 
^nently played in the alehouses in England, 
' though seldom, I should imagine, with the 
' same warmth and energy as was here dis- 
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played. At first I thought they were iim- 
ouBly quarrelling, but soon discovered iisy 
error. They were placotl two on each aids 
of the table, and the game seemed to conaiat, 
as far as we could understand it, of one od 
either side throwing out, ximulianeovslif. froraa 
clenched fist, a certain number of fingers, e^cb 
fixing his eyes with great attention on the £Bg^ 
of his Antagonist, and exclaiming, at the hig^ 
est pitch of his voice, the number of 6nger^ Jip 
imagined would be displayed by hiin. As tl^e 
number is screamed out by each at the yiejy 
same moment that each thrusts out his.fiiimirB, 
and the movement is perfectly aimult^neODft 
neither had any opportunity of counting tlie 
dirty fingers which were exhibited : it is p^relv 
guess-work. Sometimes the clenched fist is 
thrust out, sometimes the extended pstw. Hp 
who guesses right wipes off a score on tie 
table, which is marked with chalk. These 
men might truly be said to "suit the actioii,to 
tho word — the word to the action." 

It is remarkable that this same game, plaved 
in all respects in the same manner, and, witk 
fully as much noise, is said to be familiar, "> 
the Chinese, among whom it is called Tsoi-moi. 
It was also a common game among the ancient 
Romans, from whom it may probably Jiftire 
descended to the modem Italians, who giv.e.it, 
I believe, the name of Momi ; but the Romans 
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called it micare digitis ; and Cicero observes, 
he hardly needed to have done, that great 

confidence is necessary when you play at this 
^ame in the dark. 

On examining the large wooden shoe of fir, 
tit least four inches in thickness, which had 
ijeen put under the wheel of the carriage, and 
1 in the late descent, we found it reduced, 
fiy the friction of the road, literally as thin as a 
■Wafer ; in fact, worn to nothing, — as was also 
8i second one with which we were provided, 
before we got to Chiavenna. 

From Campo Dolcino, we still continued 
descending for a length of time, winding our 
Vay through innumeraltle large blocks or 
feonlders of stone, which were scattered about in 
(he greatest confusion in every possible direc- 
tion and variety of form. Amidst these atones, 
as we approached nearer to the valley, we ob- 
served great abundance of fine Spanish chest- 
nut-trees, many of them of large size, and in 
full vigour. But it was curious to see how 
they had accommodated themselves to their 
()osition among the large rocky fragments, 
Entwining their roots, in a very remarkable 
bianner, round the various obstructing masses, 
inany of which were themselves luxuriantly 
clothed with lichens and mosses, thus forming a 
pleasing variety to the dark, yet rich and 
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glosay, green, of the chestnut-trees, whose 
spreading branches flourished freely without 
obstruction. 

About seven in the evening we arrived at 
Chiavenna. and put up at the " Hotel Conradi," 
a very excellent house, where we sat down to 
a sumptuous dinner of chamois and moor- 
ganic, from the Spliigen ; and, for our dessert, 
were favoured with wild strawberries, which 
indeed wc found at most places in Switzer- 
land ; figs, pears, and cherries : grapes were 
not yet ripe in this elevated ^tuation, but 
vines were growing plentifully all around 
the neighbourhood of Chiavenna, generally 
trailed along trellis-work of wood, fixed to the 
sides of the walls, pretty much the same as in 
OUT grape-houses ; though in this climate no 
glass is required over them. In places also were 
festoons of vines hanging from the branches 
of trees, and everywhere abundant clusters of 
young grapes. 

Chiavenna, situated in a small retired val- 
ley, and surrounded by lofty mountains, may 
be called a pretty and pleasing spot, although 
it contains not much to attract attention. In- 
deed, the weather was unfortunately wet, and 
the rain was pouring when we drove into the 
town ; but this did not seem to have the effect 
of cooling the atmosphere, which had now be- 
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come rather oppressive. Notwithstanding the 
heavy rain, however, which fell as if it had 
been poured out of a bucket, the women, to 
enjoy the open air, were seated iu the door- 
ways of their houses, which, as well as the 
windows, were all thro\vii open. 

There was nothing remarkable in the dress 
of either sex. The men were clothed much-in 
the same manner as on the other side of the 
mountains, as were the women, with the excep- 
tion that they generally wore a large silver bod- 
kin passed through the hair, which was turned 
up behind, and ornamented at either side of 
the knot with a round silver ball. As there ap- 
peared little to detain us at Chiavenna, we left 
it early the following morning for Colico Piano, 
a station on the shore of the Lago di Como- 
It is considered to be a drive of about three 
hours, but we had an excellent pair of horses, 
which stepped over the level ground at great 
speed. The road passes through the valley 
which we had so long skirted, and which now 
became rather swampy ; yet on cither side of 
it arc lofty and precipitous rocks, on many of 
which are little churches or chapels, perched 
high up, affording pleasing objects to look 
upon, as well as to inspire serious reflections. 
The same kind of objects were presented to 
the eye on approaching the margin of the little 
lake of Riva, which is formed by the spread- 
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ing out of the river Lira, that has acooio- 
panied us the whole way from Chiavenna. 
Immediately after leaving the shore of this 
take, wc came upon that of Cumo, at the sm^ 
village of Cotico Piano already mentioned, 
whose name was painted on the wall of a cor- 
ner-house, as we (mtered the village, and whiCk 
we soon found to he customarj' in all the towns 
and villages on the Italian side of the Alps. 
Colico Piano is situated at the hasc of a fine 
bold mountainous mass, which rises from, and 
far above, one of the spurs or ridges wfaidi 
project from the cluster of Alps near the paS 
of the Stelvio, and which terminates in a peak 
said to be about eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, though at this time it had 
scarcely a particle of snow on the summit. 

We now began to feel, as might be ex- 
jM-'ctcd, a great diiFerence in the temperature 
of the low level to which we had arrived, and 
the upper region of the Spliigen, and it was 
not until we Avere fairly embarked upon the 
lake, and enjoyed the octasional little breezes 
on the water, that I felt disposed to admire 
an Italian climate ; it was then delightful. It 
must he observed, however, that from the lake 
of Riva, the river Mcira or Lira, for it seems 
to possess both names, joins the northern ex- 
tremity of the Lago di Como, through ofle 
continued swamp, which is greatly extended 
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by joining another swamp formed by the river 
Adda, through the midst of which it flows 
into the lake of Como, a little below the moutli 
of the Meira. This swamp is extensive, and 
forms a kitid of delta, which "we had to cross 
on a long wooden bridge, in order to rea^")! 
the eastern shore of the Como. We had now 
no doubt the information we received was 
quite true, that all this part of the country 
was infested with malaria, and exceedingly 
unhealthy : we therefore hastened along the 
eastern shore of the lake to Colico Piano, 
where, on our arrival, we had hoped to have 
mot with the steamer which passes between 
that place and Como. 

I may here briefly describe the outline of 
the Lago di Como, and in so doing it requires 
no groat stretch of the imagination to picture 
its shape as resembling that of the human 
figure stetched in a horizontal position; the 
little lake of Riva being the head ; the body, 
the undivided part of the lake, which is sepa- 
rated lower down into two legs, the foot of one 
being Como. of the other Lecco. These two 
legs or branches of the Lago di Como are 
formed by a bold promontory called Bellagio, 
At the bottom of the western branch is Como, 
where there is no river, nor outlet of water. 
At the extremity of the eastern one is Lecco, 
where the Adda, after flowing through the 
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lake^ passes to the southward until it joins 
the Po^ at a short distance to the westward of 
Cremona. 

We found at Colico Piano that the steamer 
leaves Como every morning, calls at different 
spots on the shore of the lake, and^ after arriv- 
ing at Colico, returns again to Como. Colico 
is a small port, and a few barges only, laden 
\\ith timber, were lying in it. The village is 
a small and poor-looking place. As the steam- 
boat had not arrived we went down to the 
platform, or stage thrown out into the lake, 
for the convenience of receiving and landing 
goods or passengers. After remaining there 
basking in the sun, and watching for a con- 
siderable time with some anxiety, we dis- 
covered something on the opposite shore, 
which a telescope satisfied us to be the ex- 
pected steam-boat On her coming over to 
our side, we were glad to find she had not 
many passengers: indeed, besides ourselves, 
Mr. Twining and his friend^ who were fellow- 
travellers with Captain Camac and myself 
from Franckfort to Heidelberg, there were 
only two or three priests with broad-brimmed 
hats, long black coats, and knee-breeches. 

Fortune fisivoured us in the weather ; it was 
a lovely day, and nothing could be more pleas- 
ing and delightftd than the voyage down the 
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lake, on the Como branch, into which we bad 
crossed. The scenery wob quite enchanting 
and fully realised all the previous conoepr 
tions I had formed from different accounts of 
tho beauties of this, pi-rhaps one of the mosti 
celebrated, lakes in Europe. 

The mind of a traveller, when in a country! 
that is new to him, will always be painting 
some picture in the imagination, derived from 
impressions made by what he has heard or read 
of any particular place, or has seen in different, 
prints or drawings. From these or other 
impressions in his mind, every one, on his 
approach to any remarkable spot, has formod 
his own notions regarding it ; and I need. 
scarcely say, they turn out generally to have 
been very erroneous ones: of the Lago di 
Como I had certainly pictured to myself a. 
lake, whose banks sloped gently down to the' 
water's edge, covered with innumerable villas 
and villages, convents and cottages, and swa^n-^ 
ing with population; instead of which, how^i 
ever, I found a mass of rugged mouDtaign 
almost overhanging the lake, and saw little 
else than a continuous ridge running parallel 
with the shore, which, however, decreased in 
height, and, after proceeding a very short 
distance, wo found the mountain receding, 
and the whole country within view., such as 
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imagination had pictared it. The hills were 
now seen clothed with the most lively verdure 
to their very sunimits, and scattered along 
their aides were groves of trees, common to 
the country, such as the spreading beech, the 
poplar, the broad-leaved platanus, and the 
mournful cypress ; while still lower doivn the 
slope, we could perceive, as we neared the 
shore, fields richly clothed with wheat and 
maize, with hedges or rows of the mul- 
berry-tree, the olive, and linoyards inter- 
spersed. 

Scattered at different distances from the 
shores of the lake, and among these luxuriant 
productions of the vegetable world, were to 
be seen a great number of handsome villas, — 
the country residences, as we were told, of 
men of rank and fortune, residents of Alilan, 
Mixed with these were convents and cottages, 
and here and there a little village. Nothing 
we had yet seen, short of the Alpine moun- 
tains, attracted my fancy or gratified my feel- 
ings more than these splendid green hills, 
occasionally rising into mountains, clothed in 
their rich attire, the whole distance from the 
shores of the lake, to their loftiest eminence. 
Nor among all this verdure could that useful 
tree, the pale sickly and sombre-looking olive. 
escape notice, whole groves of which, partitru* 
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larly as we approached the town of Corner 
met the eye. t 

Aaiidat this exuberance which prevailed on 
both sliores on this branch of the Como, the 
width of which I suppose is barely two miies, 
the salient points of rock that peeped throu^ 
and advantageously broke the rich monotoi^ 
of verdure, gave a pleasing variety to the 
picture. This was more especially the caat 
on the fine wooded promontory of BcUa^, 
lifting its bold front to the lake, and dividing 
it as above mentioned into two branches. Thia 
promontory, if among such beauties I might 
be called upon to assign a preference, would 
probably bear away the palm. Upon it, and 
commanding the two branches of the lake, are 
many lovely villas, and among them was once 
the favourite residence of that unfortunate and 
misguided lady, Caroline Queen of ^England. 
We understood that the house she inhabited, 
with its faded fittings and furniture, are stiU 
shown, or were recently so, to strangers who 
might have curiosity enough to be tempted to 
the sight of them, which however was not the 
case with any of us. 

The navigation of this beautiful lake pre- 
sented an entirely new feature, after having 
so very recently left behind us the snow- 
capped. Alps ; and I viewed the luxuriant 
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richness of the scenery -with more delight 
than I can describe, after beholding, in so 
short a space of time and at so short a dis- 
tance, these lovely mountains so brilliantly 
robed up to their highest tops with verdure, 
instead of snow, which, from some points of 
their elevation, might have been expected, 
and would have lieen found on those of equal 
height which we had left ; this difference or 
contrast added much to the pleasure I felt in 
gazing at the Como shore as the vessel glided 
along. 

The change of temperature, though some- 
what gradual, was not the less striking. 
The sun shone brilliantly above us, lighting 
op the several white villas and villages, which 
continued here and there dispersed on the 
margin of the lake ; and a fine fresh breeze 
on the water produced a balmy air wholly 
unlike anything we had yet experienced. So 
Boft, so mild, and so lightsome it appeared, 
while sailing on the lake., that I bailed it as 
the very iieifcction of climate. Not bo. how- 
ever, when we landed at Como ; the heat of 
the air there became as it were instantaneously 
oppressive, more so than I could recollect 
ever before to have felt ;' and though it may 
be little less than heresy to say this of an 
Italian climate, 1 can safely declare that, from 
the moment of landing at Como till wc reached 
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the head of the Valtclinc, near the Pass of the 
Stclvio, on our return from the plains of JkOtO- 
bardy to the Tyrol, I never knew, for my qwu 
part, what it was to be even moderately cool 
and to m for table ^ but, an I have before saiiji 
nothing could be more delightful than the, 
balmy breeze, we experienced on the lali^ 
under the awning which was spread above th? 
deck of the vessel to exclude the rays of the sun, 
Como is built close down to the southern shore, 
of the lake. Its appearance either when near 
or from a distance has nothing very remark- 
able. The domes and the towers of churches, 
when first seen, stand out in the centre of .the 
view, and the remains of some old cas|le 
(Roman. I believe), on the crest of the ,hi]j, 
behind the town, is a prominent and pictu- 
resque object. The town itself is flanked on 
either side with wooded hills, on which the 
mulberry and the olive appear to prevail; 
close to the town are citron-groves and myrtle- 
hedgea. 

It was about six in the evening when We 
arrived, and, immediately on landing, our pass- 
ports were demanded and taken from us by 
some, Austrian soldiers; but they allowed us 
to proceed on naming the hotel at which wp 
intended to take up our quarters. This was 
the "Hotel de I'Ange au bord du Lac,',' close 
indeed upon the quay, near which were nume- 
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rous pleasure-boats drawn up, each nith its 
awning spread, and the boatmen loitering 
about, many of them seated in the bows of 
their boats, with their jackets hanging loose!y 
over their shoulders, and their arms and 
brawny breasts exposed to view, their shirts 
being thrown open and their sleeves tucked 
up. These seemed a good-humoured set of 
men, and though tbcy were somewhat pressing 
that we should engage their boats each time 
we passed along the quay to our hotel, they 
received our rei'usals with a merry face. 

We had not been long at the hotel before 
an Austrian soldier brought us a receipt for 
our passports, with a permi^ion to reside in 
the town ; and having delivered this document 
to my friends, he was marching off, when I 
took the liberty of reminding him that I also 
had delivered a passport, for which I required 
a similar document. The soldier was asto- 
nished, and not a little bewildered. 1 insisted 
upon following him to the passport-ofBt-c, 
when a third person said a few words to the 
soldier, and pointed to his cap, no doubt sug- 
gesting that he might have placed it there ; 
and sure enough, on his removing his chaco, 
there was the receipt for my passport, which, 
though it had escaped from his head, was safe 
in his hat : the poor fellow smirked and smiled, 
' uid appeared to be delighted at the discovery. 
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perhaps at his oivn stupidity, or, may he, at 
my anxiety ; but it is no laug^hing matter U 
lose an Austrian passport. 

Conio is the capital of one of the most 
valuable of the Lombardic provinces, is the 
sec of a bishop, has a Court of Judicature, 
several public schooU, and more than one 
library; the houses are substantial, gcM- 
rally built of stone. It is a town of great 
antiquity, but very few remains of ancient 
Roman buildings are to be found, except,! 
believe, some fragments of walls and fouodft- 
tions. There are four or five churches, but 
the Duomo, or Cathedral, is the only oneve 
thought worth while to visit. It is a lai^ 
solid building of white marble, dug out of tlu 
quarries near the spot, of no peculiar style of 
architecture, but generally the Gothic prevails. 
It has a large dome over the centre, and, 
generally speaking, the exterior may be pro- 
nounced a handsome liuilding. Within, it 
has no particular ornaments, but the ceil- 
ing is painted elaborately with a variety of 
figures, and the altar-pieces arc not unvotthf 
of notice. 

The province is extensive, including all ihe 
shores of tlic Lago di Corao ; the country 
rich and well cultivated, supporting large 
herds of cattle, which afford a plentiful supply 
of butter and Parmesan cheese for the market 
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of Como. Xargc flocks of sheep feed on the 
mountaitis, and supply wool and meat for the 
capital ; the former manufactured into cloth 
in Como. The cotton-plant, plentifully culti- 
vated in the plains, furnishes its wool for the 
cotton manufactory in Como, as does the silk- 
worm, reared by the leaves of the white mul- 
berry-trees, the silk manufactory. 

Como and its suburbs are said to contain 
about twenty thousand inhabitants ; it is a 
place of considerable trade, much increased 
no doubt by the excellent roads which lead to 
it from the Griaons over 'the Spliigen, and 
through the Valteline over the Stelvio Pass, 
opening a communication with the Tyrol, Ba- 
varia, and Austria. 

Comum and the Lacus Lariua cannot fail 
of suggesting to every visitor, who has but a 
smattering of classical lore, (which is my own 
case,) the name of Pliny, to whose writings the 
uncle and the nephew, both one and the other, 
owed much of their celebrity. His villa on 
the banks of the lake was the resort of the 
most distinguished Roman senators and gen- 
tlemen ; a great part of his time appears to 
have been spent at a spot, in which he took 
the greatest delight ; he calls it, in writing to 
his fi-iend and neighbour, Caninius Rufa, 
" Comutn tute meaque delicite." For the poor 

1 unprotected he was always a warm advo- 
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cate. His Icttew breathe a spirit of justice, 
humanity, and benevolence ; that which k 
iiddressed to the Emjwror Trajan, when pro- 
consul of Bithj-niaj giving a favourable afr 
count of the character and conduct of tht 
ChristianB, at a time when they ^vere perse- 
cuted even to death by the Roiiiaus, is moat 
honourable to his feelings, and met with Tra- 
jan's approval. The Christians in after-timea 
testified their gratitude by the erection of a 
bronze statue to his memory, placed in i 
niche near the front of the Duomo Church of 
Conio. 

In one of Plioy's letters be describes an 
intermitting fountain, the cause of which he 
is at a loss to explain, but sugg'ests five dif- 
ferent ones, the first of which is rather whim- 
sical, but it is one which his uncle, the natural 
historian, had previously entertained. It was 
a fanciful suggestion that the earth, like the 
animal frame, had its respiratory organs, jpr- 
ritus ne aliquls oecultior, ^u. (lib. iv. 30. J 

From an intermittent spring being found at 
a place called Pliniana (certainly a modem 
name), near the promontory of Torno, on the 
east coast (going down the Como arm of the 
take), travellers hare fixed upon this spot as 
the site of Pliny's villa and grounds ; but this 
spring does not answer to the description 
given by Pliny of its regularly intermitting 
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three times a day — ter in die, statis auctibus ac 
diminutionihus, crescit, decrescitque ; neither 
does this agree with the description given by 
the elder Pliny — " In Comensi juxta harium 
Lacum, fons largua horis singulis setnper in- 
tumescet ac residet'''-'-^\wa.y9 every hour rises 
and falls. Had thpse two excellent men con- 
ceived a natural syphon within the mountain^ 
it would probably have assisted them in the 
explanation of the phenomenon. 
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FROM COMO TO MILAN. 

Leave Como — Aspect of the Country — Mnlberry-treeB and Acs- 
cias in the hedges — Silkwoims — ^The Cicada — ^Rntnmce t»' 
Milan — Its Wall and Canal — Streeta and Houses — The 
Duomo, and its Statues — St. Charles Boromeo— His chaiads 
— ^His Statue — Ancient Columns — Last Supper by Lionardoda 
Vinci — Mr. Phillips' Observations on it — The Brera Library— 
Ambrosian Library — Charitable Establishmenta — Ospitik 
Maggiore — Other Hospitals — Palace of the Viceroy — The 
Scala — The Amphitheatre — RacM therein-— > The Aico dd 
Pace — ^Place des Armes — ^Punch and Judy — Claases of the 
Population— «The Military — Trade — Products— Ungland and 
Italy. 

Having satisfied ourselves with the little that 
is to be seen at Como, our next object was 
a visit to Milan ; and as we had resolved to 
return from thence, or at all events from Ve- 
nice, by the way of Lecco, to prosecute our 
journey to the Tyrol, the principal object of 
my little tour, we sent our servant across the 
country with the heavy part of our baggage 
and linen, the latter to be there washed, and 
ready for us on our return. 

We left Como in a light carriage, which we 
had engaged to convey us to Milan. The 
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as])cct of the country was now entirely changed. 
At first extensive flat meadows, well clothed 
with grass, and covered with groups of cat- 
tle, alone met the eye ; tut presently the 
ground here and thert; presented itself in a 
high state of cultivation. But our view- was 
very limited, as well from the low and level 
road, as by the high uncut hedges, which 
debarred us from seeing much. Occasionally, 
however, we did get a peep through the open- 
ings in the hedges, which gave us an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the crops upon the ground. 
The majority of these consisted offields of fijil- 
grown maize, generally planted in rows, be- 
tween which were interspersed other species of 
grain, such as harley and oats, potatoes and 
turnips. We also observed patches of clover, 
and what we thought to be lucerne. 

The hedges exhibited a gay appearance, 
being thickly covered with the white convol- 
vulus, whose tenilrils and large flowers were 
winding themselves round the stems and 
branches of the numerous acacia-trees, many 
of which were also in full and beautiful blos- 
som. Large quantities of the mulberry-tree 
were also planted in the hedge-rows that di- 
vide the fields, as well as in those by the road- 
side. The latter, with their round tops, had 
something of the appearance of our pollards, 
for which they might easily be mistaken. 
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They arc, however, kept in this state bj tht 
removal of the young branches with their 
leaves to §crve as food for the silJiiFomis. 
which arc reared in the vicinity of Como, and 
by the Milanese, to a very great extent; the 
road continued as it had been from Coroo, 
very different from that wo had recently tra- 
velled over among the mountains. It was 
quite straight, flat, shut in, and covered witl 
dust at least an inch thick. The enclosing 
trees seemed to be so many nurseries of in- 
menae swarms of the cicada, a large species ef 
grasshopper, whose ehrill and chirruping noiK 
was incessant the whole way. 

The distance from Como to Milan is reck- 
oned to be about twenty-five miles ; and at the 
half-way house wc rested the horses an how- 
The heat was very oppressive, the sun having 
shone intensely the whole way^ 

" IlHliaB sun in BumniPr'i Dnontirte glow— 

and not a breath of air was stirring ; this, how- 
ever, was not the case with the dust, clouds of 
which floating in the air made it niost disagree- 
able. In fact, wc were bo parched and dried up. 
and choked by the hot and dusty journey, that 
nothing tould be more gratilying and refresh- 
ing' than a good supply of excellent lemonade 
to which we had recourse during our halt. 
I must admit that, with the exception of the 
dust, the road was good the whole distance. 
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We entered Milan through a handsome 
arched gateway of granite, on the northern 
side of the city, which led into a long poor- 
looking street; and after winding oar way 
through several others not much better, and 
more close and confined^ were not sorry to ar- 
rive at the " Hotel Croix de Malthe." With 
all this, Milan may well lay claim to be call- 
ed a splendid city. Its population is stated 
to consist of, at least, 150,000 inhabitants. It 
is surrounded by an irregular polygonal wall, 
five of its sides being apparently regular, 
while three more are broken into parts, some 
extending outwards and some inwards, occa- 
sioned by what may be called Buonaparte's 
improvements, which will be noticed here- 
after. At each angle is a bastion, and on 
each side one gate or more ; of these I think 
they reckon ten or eleven, some of which, 
as the Porta Bomana, and in particular the 
Arco del Pace, are arched structures of great 
architectural beauty. The whole circumfer- 
ence of the city, within the walls, including the 
suburbs, may be ftom six to seven miles, and it 
has a double avenue of trees around it, one 
within, and the other without, the walls. The 
compact part of the city is surrounded and 
watered by a canal, conducted from the river 
Ocona, which passes near it on its way to the 
Po, and which supplies also the great canal, 

a 
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that extends to the eastward nearly to the 
river Tessino, 

The city contains a variety of public build- 
ings, a noble cathedral, with many inferior 
churches, ciiapels, convents, and schools; 
besides considerable spaces of unoccupied 
ground, flower-gardens, and, I believe, a bo- 
tanic garden. 

I mentioned the splendour of Milan : this, 
however, is not to bo looked for in the wiSih 
or building of its streets, which, with a few 
exceptions, are not spacious, but generally 
narrow and confined. Nor is there mucJi 
to admire in the dwellings of the citizens, 
being commonly not above mediocrity ; and a 
stranger, on entering Milan, cannot help feel- 
ing disappointed, unless indeed he enter by the 
Porto Orientale, which leads into that splen- 
did street known as the Corso, perhaps not 
inferior to any in Europe ; but the striking 
splendour of Milan may be said to consist in 
the magnificence of some of its public build- 
ings. This one street, however, which runs 
from the Place de Duomo, or Cathedral, 
called the Corso Orientale, is flanked with 
handsome houses. It may be compared — I 
moan solely as regards its position — with 
Cheapside, as contiguous to St. Paul's, for, in 
other respects, the Corso Orientale is as unlike 
Cheapside as it is possible to be, its houses 
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being of a superior style of architect ure, both 
in design and structure. 

The city of Milan, however, taken as a 
whole, may be contpared with the old city of 
London, n-ith ita narrow streets and alleys, its 
surrounding walls and numerous gates — Crip- 
plegatc. Billingsgate, Bishopsgate, Aldgate, 
&e., each having a ehurch or two, making, 
probably, in the whole, as many as those of 
Milan. 

Speaking of churches, however, I need 
scarcely observe, that the Duonio, or Cathe- 
dral here, in most respects, is pre-eminent, 
^d unequalled elsewhere. In point of magui- 
■tudc and massive stnicture, it is not perhaps 
to be put in competition with St. Paul's of 
■London, or St. Peter's of Home ; but, in its 
■florid Gothic architecture, its beautiful white 
marble, its multitude of pinnacles and statues, 
its exquisite carving and fret-work, it is, I 
believe, generally admitted to excel both. 
The grand entrance is one of the most im. 
posing pieces of architecture to be met with 
anywhere. The balustrade of the roof is 
crowded with pinnacles, each pinnacle having 
its statue, the merits of which, placed at au 
great a height, are not to be judged of by the 
«ye as seen &om the ground. They arc said 
to amount to many hundreds; indeed, every 
prominent point rising out of the building is 
o2 
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surmounted by a atatuc. When seen from tfe 
toj) of the Ijuilding, to which we ascended, 
they exhibited a f'orenl of Btatues^ containing. 
1 should suppose, the whole catalogue of 
saints in Christendom, and somethings more. 
They pretend to say that, ivithin and withont 
the cathedral, there are not less than five tUoO- 
sand statues, great and small. 

The interior of this splendid edifice corre- 
sponds in grandeur with the exterior ; every- 
thing is highly finished, and appears on i 
magnificent scale. In the body of the churdi 
are two pulpits of bronze, so erected tii 
to surround each a large pillar. The altaii 
correspond with the rest of the interior in their 
embellishments. On one is extended the figure 
of St. Boromeo. in his episcopal robes. Among 
the statues is that of St. Bartholomew, " new 
flead," as Addison says, with his skin hangmg 
over his shoulders. I thought it a disgusting 
object, but the Milanese, I believe, value it 
before all the rest, and consider it worth its 
weight in gold. I looked so little at it, that I 
did not even observe the inscription which is 
said to be on the pedestal : — 



le Pmiitelee, sed Marcus I 



it Agrati :" 



the first part of which (although it is, no 
doubt, a clever piece of sculpture) was not 

quite necessary to be recorded. 
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The columns, or clusters of pillars, are 
[ Uiickly studded along the aisles, but do "not 
I interfere with the eye as it ranges over the 
I noble expanse. Mr. Eustace, who is con* 
^ Bidered accurate in his meaBiiremcnts of the 
principal churches, says these columns are 
more than ninety feet in height, and eight 
in diameter; that the length of the interior 
of the church is four hundred and ninety 
feet, breadth two hundred and ninety-eight, 
and the elevation under the dome two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight ; but these measurements 
have since been stated as rather exaggerated. 
The height of the exterior to the summit 
of the tower, he makes four hundred feet, 
being four feet only less than the summit 
of the cross on the dome of St. Paul's, but 
this too is a little overstated. Most travel- 
lers seem to condemn the spire or obelisk, 
which, in modern times, has been erected 
upon the dome, as not being in unison with 
the rest of the building; that it is in bad 
taste, looks cumbersome, and in every point of 
view entirely out of place. It certainly has 
this appearance. 

The whole of this magnificent structure is 

one solid mass, or masses rather, of white 

marble, and the roof, pinnacles, and sta- 

I tucs are all of the same material: the mas* 

I- mve walls are not merely coated with this 
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stono, but their whole substance is of it;^ 
the pitlare, arches, vaults, and interior part%cl 
are also of the same. The floor of ^T 
cathedral is composed of different-colourei I 
marbles, which are inlaid in it like MoHtie ff 
work on a large scale. The painted nindon 1 
are particularly fine, and well calculated t 
attract attention. Under the dome, in a sub- 1 
terranean chapel, and near the altar^ is de' I 
posited the body of St. Charles Boromeo^ I 
dressed, as it is reported, in his pontifical *, 
robes, with his face exposed, exhibiting t 
disfigured and disgusting object; but we did 
not descend to look at it. A quantity of loose 
money was scattered over the grating above 
the tomb, the contributions of those, perhapS) 
who could ill afford to part with it. 

It must be admitted that no one deserved the 
honour of canonization better than St. Charles. 
His whole income, splendid as it was, and his 
time wore employed in acts of munificence, 
benevolence, and in charity to the poor. When 
the plague was raging in Milan, which carried 
off many thousands, this good bishop employed 
himself in visiting the infected at their houses, 
and when remonstrated with by his friends, he 
said no bishop ought to desert his flock in 
time of danger or inflictions. 

When the plague was stayed, he caused a 
most extensive lazaretto to be erected at his 
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own expense in the outskirts of the town — an 
immense range of building, twelve hundred 
feet square, divided into three or four hundred 
rooms : fortunately at this day it is not reqtured 
for its original purpose, and, I believe, wa« 
converted by Buonaparte into a barrack. His 
memory is venerated by the Milanese, and a 
bronze statue was erected to perpetuate it on 
a hill near Arona, on the Lago Maggiore — the 
largest probably in existence — " itislar monti-i " 
— as Virgil has described the Trojan horse. 
lu height has been variously stated, but, after 
passing the Simplon on a former occasion, I 
visited it, and think the pedestal may he about 
forty feet, and the figure itself seventj'. 

We also visited the Collegiate Church of 
St. Ambrosio, which appears to be of great 
antiquity, and it is believed to have been a 
temple formerly dedicated to Bacchus, some of 
the ancient pillars of which are standing in the 
street, outside the building ; and in the interior 
of the church there is a fine column of Egyp- 
tian granite, surmounted by a bronze serpent, 
which is firmly believed by the credulous to 
date its origin from the time of Moses. Tbey 
might have contented themselves with the time 
of the Romans, who have not left them much. 
There is, however, near the church of Lorenzo, 
the remains of an ancient Boman bath, consist- 
ing of sixteen bcautifiil Corinthian columns. 
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flatcd, standing erect and i>erfcct in one roi^ I 
and preserving their places by an architrafi^ 1 
extending the whole length of the line. TUj 
Milanese, for want of a better name, call tJ 
the Pillars of Hercules. 

There are numerous churches of great ai 
traction in Milan, but it is not my inta 
tion to describe them. I shall only 
that we visited that of St Vittore al Corp 
an ancient church of mean appearance oirt 
side, but very fine in the interior, and : 
of al fresco paintings of great beauty; ani^ 
that of Santa Maria delle Grazie, to which 
is attached a building, said formerly to have 
been the refectory of a convent of Doniinicana> 
on the walls of which, at one end of the refec- 
tory, there is an indifferent fresco painting, by 
some unknown artist, representing the Cruei- 
fixion, and at the opposite end the celebrated 
picture of the Last Supper, by Lionardo da 
Vinci, supposed to have been executed abont 
the year 1490. It is in a sad state of decay, 
owing partly to age, but more to the damp of 
the room and the wall upon which it is painted. 
The people about pretend that the French 
having made this room a sort of barrack or 
store for artillery -men, and also a place of con- 
finement for prisoners, the picture was con- 
stantly shot at, and thus destroyed. I saw no 
signs of such being the case : several littl 
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patches had chipped oif, critlently from the 
effect of damp. On turning to Eustace, who 
has a holy hatred of the French, I find the tbi- 
ItJwing passage : — 

" The picture was used as a target for the 
soldiers to tire at 1 The hea<la were their 
favourite marks, and that of our Saviour in 
preference to the others. Their impiety, 
though wanton, and to them unprofitable, 
was impotent, and may be passed over ivith 
oontemptuouB abhorrence; but their barbar- 
ism, in defacing a masterpiece which, though 
in decay, was still a model in the art, suc- 
ceeded to the full extent even of their mis- 
chievous wishes, and has erased for ever one 
of the noblest specimens in the world." 

The general system of plundering and spolia- 
tion in the French army was sufficiently ex- 
tensive without heaping on their heads more 
than thoy have justly been accused of. Satis- 
fied of the error in question, I was desirous of 
ascertaining the real fact, and on application to 
Mr. Phillips the royal academician, that excel- 
lent artist, in the most ready and obliging 
manner, allowed me the use of his notc-boolt, 
containing descriptions and remarks of many 
of the most celebrated pictures in Europe, 
made by him on a tour in 1825. 

After noticing the large and small damp- 
spots, which ought to have been merely filled 
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in with colour to match the original, "those 
employed to repair it." ho says, " have adopted 
the shorter mode of painting over the whole 
of a piece of drapery, and consequently lost 
the original surface ; so that with damp and 
with repainting it is now difficult to find the 
hand of the master ;" and he regrets that tisie 
and accidents and damp and repainting have 
left, hut little of the original. " It is tnt 
little," says Mr, Phillips, "but fortunately the 
head of the Saviour is the most favoured, ani 
though greatly decayed, enough remains to 
show the grandeur and even sublimity of form 
and fulness of expression which Da Viod 
seems so fully to have conceived, as becoming 
that divine character. The expression is dig- 
nified, with meek submission ; the tranquillity 
of a superhuman mind when conveying intelli- 
gence of the deepest and most awful import 
impressed with a consciousness of the neces- 
sity and value of the great sacrifice he waa 
about to make, and the important object for 
which it was ovdaincd." 

Mr. Phillips observes, "the outlines in the 
picture have none of the fulness of those of 
his successful rival Michael Angelo, though 
they have the advantage over him in simph* 
city. Fulness of expression, even to minute- 
ness, and with suavity, was the quality Lionardo 
sought to develop, and he attained it : suffi- 
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cient remains of the head of the Saviour to 
justify this assertion." What then becomes 
of the statement of the destruction of this 
head by the French? The French generals 
were plunderers but not destroyers of the 
works of art. Siraond says that au old woman, 
who resided on the spot, told him that when 
Buonaparte came to look at this picture, and 
found the room used as a prison with soldiers, 
he shrugged his shoulders and stamped his 
foot, ordered the prisoners away, and a wooden 
partition to be built before the picture. 

I shall only add the following note of Mr. 
Phillips, which makes it the more a matter of 
surprise that this celebrated picture is not alto- 
gether defaced. " The year the French took 
Milan the canal was blocked up with ruins, 
and there hajipening to be a great fall of rain 
for fifteen days, the floor of the room was cover- 
ed with water to a considerable depth, and re- 
mained 30 for some time, as there were no 
means of drawing it off; consequently a great 
deal of damp vapour was exhaled in the room, 
and the picture suffered exceedingly by it." 

Having inspected as many of the numerous 
churches as our time would allow, and such as 
were said to be most interesting, our atten- 
tion was turned to those establishments devoted 
to literature and the fine arts, of which the 
Milanese have reason to be proud. We there- 
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fore paid a visit to the libraries, of which there 
are two public ones of considerable note. The 
principal one is named the Brera Library, the 
building itwlf having once been a college 
of the Jesuits, under that name. The chief 
apartment is of very handsome proportions. 
The books arc well arranged, and there is a 
written, and, no doubt, well-digested catalogue. 
They are said to amount to nearly 200,000 
volumes. Mr. Panizzi, who was sent by the 
trustees of the British Museum to obtain in- 
formation respecting the several public libra- 
ries on the continent, says they were about 
200,000 volumes, regularly increasing by 
means of an annual sum of about 200/., grant- 
ed by the Austrian government for the pur- 
chase of books; that it is open every day 
(Sundays and holidays excepted) from ten to 
three ; the admission entirely free ; and he 
states that the number of readers are about 
120 daily, and that law, history, and theology 
arc the subjects most in request. 

Like most large buildings in Italy the Brera 
has an interior court or square, surrounded by 
pillars forming a colonnade, above which is 
another corridor, also supported on pillars. 
The ground-floor is generally adapted for giv- 
ing lectures on various subjects. The upper 
floor contains the library above spoken of, and 
in a separate room a small collection of 
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pictures, many of native artists. In the upper 
story, which Ave did not see, are aaid to be 
some plaster casts, and also a collection of 
coins and medals. The dome of the college is 
appropriated as an observatory. 

From the library of Brera we next proceeded 
to the Ambrosian Library, which, though it 
takes its name from St. Ambrose, ci-devant 
Archbishop of Milan, was neither instituted 
by him, nor does it appear that he contributed 
anything towards its establishment. As a 
library it owes its existence to the bounty of 
the Caxdinal Frederick Boromeo, nephew of 
St. Charles Boromeo and successor to the see 
of Milan. According to Panizzi's informa- 
tion the number of volumes is about 100,000 
(I believe not so many), and of manuscripts 
bound up 4630 volumes. To this as well as 
to the other library the admission is entirely 
free, and Wednesdays as well as Sundays and 
holidays are excepted. It is well known that 
the late librarian, Angeli Mai, discovered, 
among the old fragments of manuscripts, six 
or seven Orations of Cicero, and nearly the 
whole of his Treatise Ge Hepublica, and many 
other old writings of the ancient Romans, 
which he published in Rome, where he now is, 
in two volumes. These valuable antiquities 
were hidden by monkish sermons and ecclesias- 
tical tracts, written over and between the lines. 
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80 as to be entirely illegible, but by a process 
discovered by Mai. he obliterated the modern 
and left remaining the ancient writing. 

Though there is not much appearance of po- 
verty in the population of Milan, there is Icssof 
overgrown wealth ; the middle and lower classte 
of society are here, as in most other places, the 
most numerous ; but from the many excellent 
charitable inBtitutions, and on a most liberal 
and extended plan, there must also be a cor- 
responding number of the poor, destitute, and 
helpless ; and I understand that these establish- 
ments are conducted with that care and at- 
tention so well and in so exemplary a manner 
bestowed by the several orders of monks and 
Sisters of Charity, when the monasteries and 
convents were in greater numbers, and proba- 
bly better supported than now. 

Among these the Ospedale Maggiore is the 
most prominent. It is said to occupy in length 
not less than 900 feet. In the centre a fine 
portal leads into the great square which se- 
parates the building into two great divisions, 
each of which is cut into four court-yards or 
squares, to afford light and air to the numer- 
ous rooms. It is three stories high, and on 
each of the great divisions rises a dome. The 
depth of the building is about 400 feet, and it 
is stated to be capable of containing from 
3500 to 4000 patients. Near to this is the 
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Foundling Hospital, within which and boarded 
oat in the conntry are sometimes 2000 or 3000. 
There are, besides, a Lying-in Hospital, a 
Lunatic Asylum, Almshouses for the aged, 
and Orphan -houses for children of both sexes; 
but we had not time, and, from the intensity 
of the heat, not much inclination, to go over 
any of the above institutions. 

The Palace of the Viceroy^ which was inha- 
bited by Eugene Beauhamois, when he filled 
that dignified office, and is now by the present 
•Viceroy the Archduke Rainier, is a grand 

lilding, whose front is about three times the 

igth of Whitehall Chapel, and has been 
compared to that style of architecture, but less 
ornamented. Understanding that there was 
but little in it deserving notice besides the 
throne-room, of very large dimensions, we did 
not enter it. Raumer says the whole of the 
busts of Napoleon, his wife, and family, were 
consigned to a lumber-room with old can- 
dlesticks, &c. 

But that which I regret most was that we 
had not the opportunity of witnessing an 
Italian opera in the Scala, which was closed ; 
a theatre that the Milanese boast to l>e the 
largest in Europe ; that it contains 240 boxes 
in six tiers, that it will accommodate from 
800 to 1000 persona in the pit, and altogether 
^Tjtbat it will hold, 1 forget how many thousand 
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sj)Cctators. The building is erected on lie 
site of a.u ancient Christiaa church of the 
same name, that is, Santa Maria de la Scal&r 
It is curious enough that the temple of ». 
heathen deity should be converted into » 
Christian church, as tlie Temple of Bacduu 
was into that of St. Ambrosio, while, in tlie 
n, a ChriHtiau chtirch should he turned 
into an o})era-houae. 

Many churches, chapels, convents, and other 
religious establishments in Milan, have fallen 
to decay, or been diverted to purposes foreign 
from their original intention. Some of these 
were demolished, together with private houses, 
without hesitation or compunction, by Buona- 
parte, to make room for his Piazza d' Ami 
his Forum, and his Amphitheatre, by which 
he also destroyed two sides of the polygon 
which surrounds the suburbs and the city. , 

The Amphitheatre is entered from one of the 
sides of the first, is of an oval form, the longest 
diameter being about 1000 feet. Stages of 
seats are erected all round for spectators : the 
intention, it may be presumed, was not merely 
as a riding-house, but, perhaps, in imitation 
of the Koinans, for chariot- races, or equestrian 
exercises, which in fact are said to be now 
held in it, and the name over the great en- 
trance, which the Italians call Puloinare, seems 
to give countenance to this idea. 
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This whole concern is, in fact, a specimen 
of the extreme vanity of Napoleon, The Am- 
phitheatre is the Roman Circus; the pulvi- 
narc is the pjdcinarium, or temple, which was 
close to or within the Circus, and in which beds 
or pallets were supplied to receive the images 
of the gods, to whom supplications were or- 
dered to be made on extraordinary occasions. 
Afterwards, however, the Roman emperors 
assumed the place of the gods, to witness the 
Circensian games, " unde Augunlua et totn 
Canaruin domus ludos spectabunt." Why then 
shoidd not the Kmperor Napoleon aud his 
house, in the fulness of his glory, assunic the 
same prinle^es and honours which Caesar bad 
claimed ? 

A friend of mine, the year before, had an 
opportunity of witnessing the sports in the 
Amphitheatre. — " Hearing there was to be 
a grand fete at the Amphitheatre in the after- 
noon, and being desirous of seeing it, we 
strolled out after we had dined, and had no 
difficulty in finding our road, as everybody 
appeared to be walking for one place; we 
went with the stream, and shortly found our- 
selves at the principal gate, where carriages 
were setting down as fast as possible. Not 
understanding the language, I offered the man 
at the entrance five francs, but he could not 
let me in without a ticket. We then proceeded 
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to the back entrance, and succeeded in gain- 
ing admittance for a trifling sum. 

" The Amphitheatre is extensive, capable, 
they eay, of containing forty-five thoussnd 
people; and it was literally crammed. The 
building is surrounded with acacia trees. The 
performances commenced with horse-races, ap- 
parently English horses, but I cannot nj 
much for the riding ; out of twelve of their 
riders no less than six were thrown. A ladie*' 
race followed : they sat their horses like men, 
and certainly displayed better horsemanBhip. 
Fortunately not any of them were thrown, but 
I did not think this a pleasant exhibition." 

" The taking of Constantine was the conclu- 
sion : a large fort was erected at one end. The 
dresses of the Mamelukes were good, as also 
the appearance of the French soldiers ; but 
taking it altogether, it was a nuBcrable affair, 
and we left the place before the perforraancea 
wore ended," 

A beautiful white marble gate, named Arco 
del Pace, opens into the Place of Arms, which 
was left unfinished by the invader, but has 
been completed by the Emperor of Austria, It 
was meant by Buonaparte as a triumphal arch 
to celebrate his conquest of Italy ; but Austria 
appropriated it to the celebration of Peace, 
and gave to it the name it now bears — Arco^ 
del Pace. 
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The foundation of this noble arch was laid 
in 1806, on the occasion of the marriage of 
Prince Eugene, and the execution intrusted 
to the Marquis Novis Cagnola ; but it had 
not got far above the ground in 1816, when 
the design was ordered to be carried into exe- 
cution ; but, instead of continuing its original 
intention, as " a trophy of great exploits," its 
name was to be Arco del Pace, and dedi- 
cated to the three great powers, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, It stands in the Place des Armes, 
or, as the French were pleased to call it, Chainp 
de Mars. The general appearance is not unlike 
the arch before Buckingham Palate, but without 
its baldness, and with four double instead of as 
many .vingle columns, both being imitations of 
the celebrated arch of Conatantine. It is of white 
marble from the quarries of Domo d' Ossala- 
The city front is ornamented by four pair of 
fluted Corinthian columns, two on each side the 
archway, and two at each angle. At the four 
comers of the pediments are four equestrian 
nymphs, each mounted on a prancing horse, 
and each holding a chaptct or diadem of laurel 
pointed towards the chariot on the centre of 
the pediment, in which is standing Minerva 
or the goddess of peace, holding a bl\ton or 
sceptre in one hand and an olive-branch in the 
other. To this chariot are yoked (no, not 
yoked nor attached in any way) six horses, in 
two groups of three each, their heads directed 
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to the north-ncst and south-west parts of the 
city. These figures and chariots are tt 
bronze. On the pediment in the centre is an 
inscription, and on either side an allegoricil 
human figure recumbent ; the one rcpresentuig 
the river Po, the <)ther the river Ticino. Be- 
low there is a richly-carved cornice with fis- 
toons. On the four sides of the edifice are not 
fewer than thirty-six bas-reliefs, some of thoo 
elaborate and beautiful compositions, gene- 
rally allusive to public events, others allego- 
rical, and others again single fig-ures, represent- 
ing History, Astronomy, Mara, Ceres, Hw- 
cules, and Venus. Well may the Milanese 
call it the glory of its architect, of the city, of 
the age, and of the nation ; that city which hu 
the honour of possessing the two grandest 
monuments of the kind to be found in the 
whole world— the Arco and the Duomo. 

The Champ de Mars is a square of about 
two thousand feet, and, including the Fotoin 
and Amphitheatre, together with an im- 
mense barrack, occupies about one-sixth part 
of the suburbs and city; and the whole 
is sun'oundcd by an avenue of trees. The 
large square is not merely used for the 
exercise of troops, but is the eominon pro- 
menade for the respectable part of the citi- 
zens, especially on Sunday evenings. The 
lower classes appear to amuse themselves in 
the cool of the evening by strolling about 
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the avenues of the suburbs and the streets and 
places (for there are no squares) of the city. 
We found many people moving about at this 
tdme ; indeed the streets might be said to be 
thronged. 

In difFcTcnt parts of the town groups were 
assembled together, and one evening we found 
a large concourse of people immediately in 
front of our hotel earnestly gazing at Punch 
and Judy, and it was quite ludicrous to ob- 
serve the sedate countenances of tlie audience, 
who never once appeared to smile at any of 
the jokes, although Mr. Punch evidently ex- 
erted himself to the utmost, and was apparently 
full of fun and humour. He nevertheless at- 
tracted great attention, and was as irresistible 
as he is in our own streets of London ; perhaps 
more so, for we could not help being amused, 
and at the aanie time amazed, to watch an 
Austrian soldier, who was stationed at a build- 
ing some little distance off, quietly sauntering 
up from his post and entirely devoting his at- 
tention to Signer Pollicinello. The Marion- 
□ettes are of ancient date in Italy, and no 
doubt descended to them from the Romans. 
Horace is supposed to allude to them in his 

"DucMiJi, ut nerrii alifois mpbile lignum;" 

translated by Francis — 

"I'hou tbiDg of woud and wires (jy otLen play^it.'^ 
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Another equally sedate crowd was observed 
to Uave collected round a Viitnble-rig gentle- 
mac, with his table, thimbles, and peas. The) 
appeared to pay the greatest attention to 
his proceedings, to treat him with respctt 
standing in a ring or circle at a distaDce. not 
in the tcaat pressing upon him ; and I coi^ 
not obsorvc that any one ventured to risk hii 
money by pronouncing under which of Hk 
three thimbles the mysterious pea would be 

A third crowd, with the same sober, serions, 
and solemn faces, were gathered round a some- 
what elderly but loquacious personage, who 
had in his possession a quantity of thin pow- 
der resembling fine soot, which, with the aid 
of a little saliva upon a brush, he contrived to 
make a tolerably good sort of blacking, nut 
quite so bright, perhaps, as Warren's jet, nor 
that of Day and Martin, but sufficiently good 
apparently to astonish the assembled multi- 
tude, on seeing it applied to the dirty boot of 
a dirty little boy who was standing close by 
hie side. 

The evening is naturally enough the period 
at which, in the heat of summer, the inhaliit- 
ants of Milan, rich and poor, seek their re- 
creation. In the daytime the burning sun is 
intolerable. The few women who were about 
the streets were fanning themselv 
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antly as they walked along. They wore no 
bonnet and often no cap, which, to a stranger, 
has at first sight an odd effect. We were ex- 
posed to the full glare and heat of the sun as 
we went on foot from place to place, siifht- 
seehig, and particularly in visiting the Amphi- 
theatre and the Arco del Pace in the Place of 
Arms; albeit we crept under the trees as 
much as possible. 

At eight o'clock in the morning I found the 
thermometer at eighty degrees in the shade, in 
the comparatively cool court-yard of our hotel, 
where the sun scarcely striteB in at any period 
of the day, the high walls of the house, on the 
four sides of the yard, excluding it ; but I 
doubt not that even hero at noon it was little 
under ninety degrees; and this heated atmo- 
sphere continued during our stay at Milan, 
which made me not a little desirous of quitting 



It has been the oft-repeated assertion that 
the Austrians are hated by the Italians. We 
saw nothing of this in Milan; on the contrary, 
all classes appeared to wear a face of ease and 
content. Two circumstances seem to counte- 
nance the opinion of the two nations living to- 
gether on terms of friendly intercourse. The 
one is, that Catholics and Protestants mingle 
freely together ; and though the former are said 
to have someprivilegeawhich are not granted to 
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the latter, thfire is not the slightest appearaaa 
of that odium tkeohgicum which prevails a 
most other countries. The second circum- 
stance is. that the Austrian soldiers mix fteelj 
with the population, and when not on dutj 
form a part of the evening assemblages. A 
third may be added, which is this, that the 
principal inhabitants of Milan send their bom 
to Vienna for their education. 

The Austrian troops which we saw at Milan 
had a hard-looking soldier-like appearancf, 
and their sun-burnt feces and dark mustachios 
gave them rather a fierce look. The grcaW 
part we noticed were dressed in a large bear- 
skin cap. something resembling that of our 
Grenadier Guards, but lower behind, haviiig 
a sort of crown to it ; a white uniform with red 
facings, and blue pantaloons fitting tight to 
their legs, some of which were sadly out of 
shape ; others among the troops were com- 
pletely bow-legged. The pantaloons are ter- 
minated with an ankle-boot, what we should 
CBi\.B.hi(jh-lov ; and I must saj that, altogether, 
the appearance of the men, as regards their 
nether clothing, is far from good. On duty 
they loll about at their posts in an easy, care- 
less, and unsoldierlike manner, and, as I have 
intimated, seem to think little of leaving theii 
post altogether if there be anything at hand 
to amuse or attract their attention. 
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The untiress is as unmilitary and mean- 
as it is possible to conceiTe. Tbey 
wear a coarse description of blonzc, fitting 
tight, and cut in the shape of a long great -ro&t, 
hanging dowTi far below the knee. These 
seemed to have been in wear, though not in 
wash, for months past. I thought the Austrian 
soldiers we saw at Milan in this garb the most 
slovenly -looking men I had ever met with 
though evidently fit for hard service. Ho* 
different to the Imperial Guard of Russia ! the 
finest regiment probably in the world. 

We were informed that there were at the 
present time 3000 troops in Milan, that 8000 
is the number generally kept up, but that 
during the summer months a cam]> is fbnned 
which withdraws a considerable portion. Inde- 
j)endcnt of the ordinary duties of a garrte<m, 
they seem to take part in the church service 
We saw four fine-looking fellows in attendanee 
I a priest, who was walking under a canopj- 
rried by four men, with a long train of can- 
edjearers in the rear. He was proceeding 
the houses of the sick to administer the 
■rament. The guard tamed out on the pro- 
passing by ; every one was expected 
remove their hats, and many knelt in the 
,rects when the pageantry was pasnag. 
Our stay did not enable us to inquire tnwh 
,-ioto the state of commerce and mannbctiim. 
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Of the former, Milan is the principal entre- 
pfit with A'^enicc and the Adriatic on tin 
south, while, liy the Pass of the Spliigen, ■ 
direct communication is opened with the Go- 
sons, Switzerland, and the Rhenish province* 
on the north ; and the I'ass of the Stelrio 
through the Valtelino, Sondrio, and Bonnie, 
eonducts, by a good road, to the Tyrol, BaTarii. 
and Austria. The Milanese expect a pTofi- 
gious increase of this transit of goods, vis 
the contemplated rail-road froni Milan tn 
Venice shall have been completed. 

The chief manufactures are sillt and iron; 
of the former there are several cstablishmonK 
and the culture of tlio mulberry is in conse- 
quence very extensive. Ranmer quotes ^ 
following curious fact from Burger's hoot— 
'■ 24,000 eggs of the silkworm weigh a qasiter 
of an ounce; the wonn lives from forty-fi*e 
to fifty-three days; increases hia weight in 
thirty days 9500 fold, and during the la* 
twenty-eight days of his life oats nothing' 
For 739 lbs. of mulberry leaves, 70 lbs. of 
cocoons are obtained ; 100 lbs. of cocoons give 
8^ lbs. of spun silk; and one pound of co- 
coons will produce a single thread of 88,000 
fathoms in length," 

The silk in its raw or spun state is exported; 
the greater part I understand to England. 
Parmesan cheese is also an article of consider- 



able export, and for this too England is one 
of its best customets. Their wines are chiefly 
consumed in the country r they certainly do 
not appear to be of a quality to encourage ex- 
portation, though the grapes are excellent. 
Fruit of all kinds are of course abundant. 
The chestnut and walnut-trees in perfection : 
as are also figs, pomegranates, pears, cherries, 
apncots, peaches, lemons, and citrons. Culi- 
nary vegetables of all kinds, peas, beans, and 
potatoes are abundant. The country sur- 
rounding Milan is, in fact, the most fertile and 
the most populous of the nine districts, or dele- 
gations, of which it is composed : its chief pro- 
ducts, besides those mentioned above, being 
maize, wheat, barley, rye, oata, and rice ; be- 
sides hay and clover for horses and cattle. 
Butter is an article of export. 

While at Milan we may be considered as 
living in the lap of luxury ; in the enjoj-mcnt 
of a cloudless sky and an azure blue canopy 
overhead ; in a country smiling with the vine, 
the olive, the fig. the orange, and every other 
kind of fruit ; but, with all this, the enervat- 
ing heat of this close city deprived me, at least, 
of one of the greatest luxuries, — the enjoy- 
ment of exercise, — and of course those Italian 
skies and brilliant landscapes, of which one has 
-heard and read so much, had few charms for 
u 2 
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tne. That little description of the comparatiyr 
beauties of England and Italy, so coni-isel; 
and graphically sketched by bishop Berkeley, 
in one of his letters to Pope, while it does 
justice to the first, is calculated to give a p^^ 
ference to the latter:— " Green fields md 
groves, flowery meadows, and purling streams 
arc nowhere seen in such perfection as in Eng- 
land ; but if you would know lightsome days, 
warm suns, and blue skies, you must come to 
Italy; and to enable a man to describe rocks 
and precipices, it is absolutely necessary thil 
he pass the Alps." 

All he says of England is true, from the 
months of May to Septemberj though not 
exactly so during the rest of the year. But 
although we have in England three or foui 
months of frost and blighting easterly' winds, 
and three or four scorching days in the course 
of the year, 1 cannot but consider the climate 
of England preferable, on the whole, for exer- 
cise, health, and certainly for comfort, to the 
relaxing and enervating heat of Italy, its flies, 
its mosquitoes, and cicadas. With this feel- 
ing, and having neither time nor inclination 
to indulge in a siesta, or dozing away a great 
part of the day with a roof over my head. 1 
was compelled, soon after entering Italy, to 
give up aU idea of our intended 
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Venice, and my companions kindly and readily 
consented to return with me, in an opposite 
direction, and in the prosecution of our jour- 
ney to the Tyrol, through the Valteline and 
over the Pass of the Stelvio. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Hire a Voilurier uiil fuuthonea to Hunicb — Djtret Bod Gaiili 
excellent — Cheap liavelling — Aveoue of Plaiuf-tiem — Mnu 
uid Palace, PaiL, and Gaideii — Lecco — Ruad ou the aulHi 
bonk of theCoinu Lake — Gallerie* in it — Alet«iro1ogieal)i)<' 
nomeDou — Varenno — CautiaualiiH] of the Road bqiI GiUtnl 
— The Vnlteline and Engadin VallejB — The Inn and At 
AdcURivera — Morhegno — FortreM of Fueules — Vinejud'- 
The Adda^Ils iiiuiicifltiom — Simdrio — Upper part of th 
%'ullejr — Banuia — Tiie Hatha, anil view truin thence. 

Having decided, after leavings Milan, to pro- 
ceed by the Lecco shore of the Lag-o di Como, 
up the valley of the Valteline, and by the Pass 
of the Stelvio into the Tyrol, and thence to 
Munich, we deemed it most expedient, both as 
regarded comfort and convenience, to engage 
a voiturier for the whole distance, whicli, 
allowing some little deviation in the Tyrol, 
cannot lie less than four hundred miles. We 
therefore hired a convenient carriag-e — a lan- 
dau, to open or shut, with four good stout 
horses, for bo they proved, although their 
looks somewhat belied them, and a very re- 
spectable, well-behaved, and well-conditioned 
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I driverj who, at the same time, was the pro- 

p prietor. 

Though he admitted that he had never 
crossed the mountains, we had no apprehen- 
sion that cither he or his horses would be 
found wanting. He said that his horses had 
constantly been employed for the last three 
months, and were as fresh as at first. His 
name is Maurice, and I am happy in having 
been able, on parting from liira at Munich, to 
bear the strongest testimony to his uniform 
good conduct, his willing diaposition, his atten- 
tion to all our wishes, and his unroffled temper ; 
yet, as will be seen in the course of the narra- 
tiTc, he had difficulties, and indeed dangers, 
iu regard to his carriage and horses, to strug- 
gle against, of no ordinary nature. His car- 
riage, his horses, and himself, were kept in 
good and clean order, while in the toivns he 
always put on a neat and even handsome dress, 
and displayed a highly respectable appearance, 
being a well-made, good-looking man. 

I am thus particular, that should this meet 
the eye of any traveller in these parts, in want 
of a similar conveyance, he may find his ad- 
vantage by employing Mr. Maurice, who, per- 
haps, will be heard of at the Croix de Malthe, 
where we found him, though his residence is at 
Nice. I may here add, once for all, that these 

■ horses performed their task must admirably. 
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and I have since learned from my friend Gra- 
ham, that they returned with them not oidyB 
far as Venice, but from thence back to Mita^^ 
from which point they originally started. 

We were in all six persons — ourselves 
servant, the voituricr, and an able, actiifl 
and intelli^nt guide for the mountain pas 
one Franqoia Xavier Schmidig, " Guide I 
Arth. Canton dc Schwyz," as appears by Hi 
card, which also states that he has the hononi 
to offer his services, " en cette qualitt?, a Mes- 
sieurs les Voyageurs, connaissant toutes lei 
routes dc la Suisse, de I'ltalie, du Tirol, et ie 
la Sardaigne." He speaks French and Gct- 
man, but not English. As a guide for the 
mountains of Switzerland, a better could not 
probably be found. Graham and Coore hid 
scrambled largely over the Alps before I joined I 
them, visiting, amongst other glaciers, those of 
the Finster-Aar-Horn, and found him invalu- 
able. 

All these, with a considerable quantity of 
luggage, loaded the carriage pretty heavily for 
such a journey. We paid the voitnrier forty- 
five francs a day, and four or five francs over, 
for bonhomie — say fifty francs a-day, includ- 
ing all cxpenses^ — eheap enough, it must be 
admitted. 

We left Milan about ten in the morning, and 
passed through the Porto Oricntalc, opening on 
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the road to Lecco, and an entrance into the city, 
consisting of two handsome granite lodges, one 
on either side, of a broad road, lined with tall 
poplars ; and a little further on commenced a 
fine avenue of plane trees, which carried us as 
far as Monza ; a moderate sized town, remark- 
able chiefly for two or three old churches, and 
for the iron crown of Lombardy, said to be kept 
in one of them, a trophy with which Buonaparte 
caused himself to be crowned. 

Not far from Monza is situated a palace, 
belonging to the Viceroy of Lombardy, to 
which we made a visit. It is a building of 
considerable extent, in the old Italian fashion, 
situated in an extensive park, some nine 
or ten miles in circuit: near the palace is 
a fine garden, tastefully laid out, and well 
stocked with shrubs and flowering plants, 
many of them in great luxuriance out of doors ; 
though such as, in our English climate, would 
only thrive under glass. There was a whole 
groveoflcmon-trees, loaded with fruit; and on 
ao extensive a scale, that one of our party ob- 
served, " Here arc fine lemons enough to make 
punch and lemonade for all London for forty 
years to come." Myrtles were in great luxu- 
riance, camellias, oleanders, rhododendrons, 
and magnolias, in beautiful blossom, and taste- 
fully arranged. Most of the common garden 
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flowers were planted in beds of various fonns; 
such as fuchsias, hydrangias, camatioDS, ani 
in short, a great display of pinlcs, stocks, bal- 
sams, 6cc., all in fioarishing condition and Bill 
flower. 

The gardener, in showing us round, brought 
IIS to a kind of alcove, with a large swing in iL 
tmd some wooden horses, ready saddled and 
bridled, which tamed round on a pirot; iUid, . 
at a short distance irom them, was placed i 
target for the practice of shooting arrows a 
the horses were whirling round. These, it ' 
seemed, were playthings for the children of 
the Viceroy, which we discovered only by ask- 
ing, otherwise might have gone away un- 
pressed with the notion that they were for the 
Viceroy's own amusement. We could not 
resist getting into the awing of royalty, and 
while, unconscious of giving offence, I was 
pushing the swing, the gardener came running 
in a great stew and stopped our procecdingB, 
having very nearly thrown out my iHend on 
his face, and knocked himself down by the 
rapid motion of the swing. Our next exploit 
was to ascend the tower which stands in the 
garden, and from the summit of which is a fine 
view of the grounds, with Milan, and the 
towering spire of the splendid cathedral in the 
distance. The grounds, including the chase. 
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or park, are said to cover a space, as I have 
already mentioned, of nine or ten niiles in 
circumference. 

We were also shown into a little grotto, in 
which, by turning a cock, a small stream of 
water issued, communicating, by its splash- 
ing and trk-kling noise, a pleasant sensation, 
and rather refreshing in the sultry heat of a 
mid-day aun ; though the smell of some stag- 
nant water in the vieinity was anything but 
agreeable. The palace itself — the interior at 
least — we could not see, and for a droll rea- 
son : the Viceroy, they told us, had gone thai 
morning to Milan, and had taken the keys in 
his pocket ! 

We proceeded on our journey to I^ecco. 
passing through a level, and, therefore, not 
very interesting, country ; but the surface was 
well covered with grain, chiefly fields of fine 
tall maize, which appears to be the article 
mostly cultivated in this part of the country. 
On arriving at Lecco wc rested a couple of 
hours^ and ordered dinner, and had no reason 
to find fault with the cookery : on the contrary, 
the dinner was exceedingly well dressed and 
■erved, but the charge so unusually high that 
we thought it advisable to give a hint to 
that effect in the book, in the hoj>e that it 
might secure a more moderate account to 
future travellers. The inn, which I fancy 
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was ' The Post,' Becmed to be very clean aai 
cumfortable. 

This town, as already said, is situated at the 
bottom of the eastern arm of the lake Como, 
from whence the river Adda issues, and, 
for some distance, forms a chain of smiU 
lakes. The surface of the country is there- 
fore quite level, and resembling that about 
the little lake Riva at the opposite extremit; 
of the great lake. Here we met our servant, 
whom we had sent across from Como with 
some of the luggage. We saw little of Lecco; 
but, hkc Milan and Como, it is said to be in a 
flourishing state, mainly owing to the breeding 
of silk-worms and the manufacture of the 
thread. The population had increased within 
the last four or five years, aided by the com- 
pletion of the noble road along the eastern 
margin of the lake, upon which we were no» 
about to proceed, and which opens a direct in- 
tercourse with the Tyrol and Bavaria. We 
were again en route at six in the evening, in- 
tending to reach Varenna, which is reckoned 
about three hours' drive. 

The road, which is excellent, and skiUiilly 
constructed, close along the eastern margin of 
the lake, and very little elevated above it, 
continues to be a fine macadamised level the 
whole way to Varenna, a distance from Lecco 
of about sixteen miles. It is, undoubtedly, 
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rark of immense labour and consummate 
Islcill. It reminded mc of that made by the 
irtl of public works in Ireland, between 
Larne and Ballycastle, which skirts the coast 
of the Irish sea, along the foot of the cliffs, 
much in the same manner as this skirts the 
lake of Como. The Irish road was made by 
cutting do;vn the mountain, consisting of lime- 
stone and chalk, sometimes to the height of a 
hundred feet and more, for the purpose of 
banking out the sea with the blocks so ob- 
tained. The same process has been pursued 
here by cutting away, in some places, the 
mountain of close-grained limestone and mar- 
ble where it projected into the lake, to build 
up walls in others, where little indents or rills 
of water occurred ; but in places, where large 
projecting masses run down into the lake, gal- 
leries were bored or blasted through the solid 
rock. The whole of this operation appears to 
be akin to that great work, carried on along 
the left bank of the Danube, under the direc- 
tion, and mostly, I believe, at the expense 
' of that liberal and enlightened patriot, the 
fcCount Szecheney : the only difference being 
illiat he had to cut his galleries through gra- 
I sate. We had to pass through two or three 
I t)f these galleries on the Lecco road before we 
I Reached Varenna, 

It was a calm evening, and not a ripple dis- 
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tvirbed the surface of thclake, as we skirtedils 
margin. But as we advanced northerly a singo- 
larly meteorological yihenumeiion exhibited it- 
self. To the south a clear blue sky, and the pink 
hue of the setting sun, marked Italy to be in 
that direction, while in front of us, to the north, 
hung packs of heavy clouds, which discharged 
every now and then the most vivid flashes of 
forked lightning ; and whichj in the tluck 
clouds and the gloom of approaching nigli^ 
looked like so many bright silvery wires liapt- 
ing across from one mountain top to another. 
But the singular part of the phenoraenon nu 
that of a dark, distinct, and well-defined lin^ 
drawn as the boundary between the blad 
clouds and the clear blue sky ; and while to 
the north the lightnings were plajTng around 
the mountain- tops on one side of the lake, uid 
crossing from those on the opposite side, all be- 
yond the prescribed line looking to the south 
was soft, lovely, and beautiful r it seemed as if 
these angry-looking clouds were forbidden to 
approach the favoured clime of Italy. 

A few heavy drops of rain served to breat 
this line and disperse the clouds ; and by the 
time we reached Varcnna the whole mass was 
cleared away, the night had become fine, and 
the heavens were covered with stars. It was 
more than pleasantly warm, and some of oui 
party thought so, for the moment we arrived, 
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Graham shoved off in a boat to take a swim 
in the lake. Our inn was on an eminence over- 
looking the water, and I confess I regarded 
it with some anxiety- The night, notwith- 
standing the stars, was so dark, or at least 
appeared so on going out upon the balcony 
from a well-lighted room, that I could not dis- 
tinguish the boat: the splash made in the 
water when he jumped out reached my ears, 
and had an odd effect upon my nerves in the 
general stillness wliich prevailed around. 

The late hour of our arrival did not allow 
UB to see much of Varonna. It appeared to be 
a small place, prettily situated on the margin 
of the lake, just opposite to the promontory 
of BoUagio. which, however, from this point 
of view, did not show in so favourable a light 
as it docs when seen from the western side 
of the lalce, or when approaching it from the 
northward. Aliout eight nest morning we 
took our departure- The day was as sultry as 
it had been since we first landed at Como, and 
I looked forward with no little pleasure to the 
moment we should once more reach the moun- 
tains with their snow-clad tops. 

The grand and beantiftU road, the most per- 
fect I have met with in any part of the conti- 
nent, continues close to the margin of the lake, 
and is carried through several elaborately 
worked galleries, one of which is aaid to ex- 
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ceed two thousand feet in length. The measure- 
ment of objccta by the 03-e, in traveUing along 
at a quirk pace, is not worth much as to accu- 
racy, but I should think that the united length 
of the galleries between Lecco and Colico, 
which is upwards of twenty miles, andattbe 
latter of which the road terminates, could nol 
be less than three thousand feet. 

At Colico. where we had embarked in the 
steamer for Como. the road, now of an ordinary 
kind, turned off in an easterly direction, and 
entered the Valteline ; a long and broad valley. 
shut in by two mountain ranges, parallel tfl 
the Alpine chain, and issuing from it, and botli 
terminating at or about the Stclvio Pass. Be- 
yond the northern range, and between it and 
the great Alps, is another valley parallel to the 
Valteline, called theEngadin, being a portion 
of the Grisons. Two considerable streams 
flow down these two valleys, running in con- 
trary directions ; that in the latter, called the 
Inn, running to the eastward, and the one 
in the former, the Adda, flowing to the west 
ward. 

The length of the Valteline, up which we 
are proceeding, cannot be less than fifly miles, 
and its breadth varying from three or four 
to one or two miles, sometimes of greater 
width, when joined by a transverse or lateral 
valley. It extends as far as Bormio, where the 
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foot of the Pass over the Stelvio, by which 
we were to enter the Tyrol, may be said to 
commence. The Adda, which flows down the 
middle of it, receives in its progress many 
tributaries from the lateral valleys as it pro- 
ceeds. Towards the lower part, this violent 
river has carried down such a mass of mud 
and debris, as to form a very extensive 
swampy delta, joining, and adding to, that 
which I have already noticed, close to its en- 
trance into the Lago di Como near its upper 
end. A little higher up than the commence- 
ment of this delta — proceeding along the left 
bank of the river — we came to the village of 
Morbegno, where wc rested the horses for an 
hour or two. It is a poor small place, whose 
name has been supposed to be derived from 
morbo, disease, in allusion to its proximity to 
the unhealthy marsh just mentioned. 

Perched on a crag, near this spot, is the 
ruined fortress of Fuentea, once the head- 
quarters of the Jesuits, who had been sent to 
convert the Swiss and Grison Protestants of 
the Valteline to the Catholic faith j not, it is 
to be feared, by reason and persuasion and 
kindness, but by the more summary process, 
as they deem it, of persecution and even massa- 
cre ; and to such extent had they proceeded in 
this worli of extermination, that, had not the 
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Spanish government, then in possession of de 
Milanese territory, interfered to put an end to 
something not unlike another massacre of 8t 
Bartholomew, a great part of the popnlatiis 
would proliahly have l>een destroyed. 

Wc had tasted the Valtelinc wine beforem 
reached the valley, and found it rather pl» 
sant than otherwise. The grapes from wlM 
the best of this wine is pressed are the prodnet 
of the vineyards extending along the slopesof 
the mountain, generally ou the right bank o( 
the river, which faces the sunny south, id 
the choice ones are near a small village cob- 
sisting of a long straggling line of hoiuei 
looking down upon the valley, and not unlib 
those we sometimes find in our own vallcjt 
more particularly in the north of ^Englaiii 
— that of Troutbcck for instance — in a much 
lesa favourable climate for such an elevated 
position, where little verdure is to be seen; 
whereas those in the ValtclinB are mostlj 
surrounded with vineyards, and generally em- 
bosomed in trees. 

From this point of the broad valley the 
view of the country on either side is pleasing 
enough, the range of mountains being moder 
ately high; those on the southern side con- 
sisting mostly of hills of a conical shape, aM 
well clothed with that short kind of verduie. 
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indicating frequently a limestone formation, 
whilst the northern range are more elevated 
and irregularly peakod; and at the base of 
each range were oaks, lime-trees, and chest- 
nuts. In the valley were maize, wheat, and 
barley. 

As we advanced towards Sondrio, the vtdley 
assumed the appearance of being closed, or 
nearly so, by the approximation of the two 
ranges terminating in an irregular mass of 
broken and lofty peaks capped \vith a co- 
vering of snow. The valley, however, opened 
out again as we approached Sondrio, when 
the inclination of the road became more 
steep and sudden in its rise, and with it had 
increased the rapidity of the descent of the 
Adda, of the effect of which, indeed, we had 
soon to experience a melancholy proof. Owing 
to an avalanche of rocks, which had rolled 
into and choked up the river, it had very re- 
cently burst its limits, and swept away large 
portions of land, together with the grain and 
whatever else of vegetation was upon it. The 
stream was still rolling along with great impe- 
tuosity, and the valley on both sides, but par- 
ticularly that on the right bank along which 
we were proceeding, presented a most desolate 
appearance. The water was rushing against 
the bank, close to the road-side, threatening 
to cai'ry it away ; and a large body of men 




were busily employed in their endeavour lo 
protect it from its ravages, by strengtheniiig 
the embankment with lar^e and heavy masHi 
of rock, which formed along the road-side i 
barrier of Cyclopian masonry. 

Hero and there were to be seen Bmall 
patchcB of Indian com, still left standing, lit 
remains of larger fields entirely washed awsv 
These patches stood on somewhat higba 
ground, which now appeared as so many Me 
islands, round which the divided stream «as 
hurrying in different channels. In some 
places the inundation covered the greater pail 
of the contracted %alley, and here might be 
scon trees with their stems half under walcr, 
threatened every moment to be swept away 
Wc understood that similar torrents ofthi( 
river causing inundations are of frequcat 
occurrence ; and, indeed, the whole of llw 
portion of the valley near Sondrio presenb 
evident marks of having been subjected to ^ 
frequent ravages of the Adda. 

Sondrio, the capital of the Valteline, is u 
open straggling kind of toivn, but it contain) 
several good houses, some of which appear to 
be quite new, indicating, one would conclude^ 
an increase of population, and being larger 
and of a better construction than the old ones, 
might also indicate a superior description of 
inhabitants. The ravages of the river miut 
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have affected many families from time to time, 
but wc saw nothing either here or along the 
valley that wore marks of poverty. Wc ob- 
served that a few Austrian soldiers were quar- 
tered at Sondrio. The inn at which »e pased 
the night was but an indiBVrent one ; the land- 
lord, however, seemed very anxioas to give 
satisfaction, and was mnch distressed becaow 
we could not manage to devour a third part of 
large dish of macaroni, with which he had sap- 
plied us. He tasted it himself, to see what 
fault could possibly be found with it, aod was 
with difficulty persuaded that we only left it 
unfinished merely because we had satisfied our 
appetites. His anxiety, indeed, extended to 
all his dishes, and he watched ns closely 
during our repast, constantly asking us if wc 
approved of our dinner. He really seemed 
to make himself quite unhappy on the sulject. 
We were up, and off too, very early the fol- 
lowing morning, knowing we had a tong and 
toilsome day's work for the horses. It rained 
heavily tvhen wc started, and as we proceeded 
up the valley the clouds hung lower and thicker 
upon the mountains. High up on the side of 
one stood a church (for so I concluded it to be) 
entirely enveloped in the clouds, with tlie ex- 
ception of two towers which rose above them ; 
the effect of these, resting, as they appeared to 
do, on the mass of cloud, was rather singular. 
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Wo paesvd a small but pretty cascade, whict 
tails into the Adda on the left bank. 

Though no grain about this place was grw- 
ing, even in the bottom of the valley, tbeK 
seemed lo be no want of it higher up on tht 
sloping sides of the mountains, where it wai 
obviously sown to be out of the reach of lit 
furious river. The green fields and patcha 
of wheat stretching along these elevated sjxto 
with a dark belt of treca both above and belo». 
gave a pleasing and picturesque effect, enp' 
cially when the sun, occasionally hreaki^ 
through the clouds, throw its light upon th« 
verdant patches. The upper bolt of wood 
consisted of fir-trees as usual, and the lower 
a variety of the mountain ash, oaks, aea( 
and other trees, common to this line of ele»* 
tion and latitude ; besides chestnut-trees, wUcfc 
are everywhere found in the neighbourhood of 
hoiftCB. 

The road continued to be excellent, and the 
surface of the valley, at a short distance be- 
yond Sondrio, to incline to the northward 
and here too the face of the country gave signs 
of not having escaped the ravages of the late 
flood. At a little village near to Tirano, the 
valley is much contracted by the approxima- 
tion of the two ranges. We got a late break- 
fast, and, as usual, rested our horses for « 
couple of hours. In the village was a small 
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church, into which we entered, and were rather 
surprised to find in this secluded situation some 
tolerably good specimens of carving in wood. 
In this U])pcr part of the Valtcline, every vil- 
lage and every small clump of houses have 
their little church. The mountaineers, though 
generally, perhaps, superstitious, are always 
strictly attentive to the duties of religion. 
Being placed in the midst of the most sublime 
and awful features of nature, and frequently 
witnessing their stupendous and destructive 
effects, their minds are impressed with a feel- 
ing of profound veneration of that Almighty 
power by which they are ordained, directed, 
and controlled. 

As we ascended the steep and narrowest part 
of the valley we found the river much con- 
tracted, but apparently swollen by the melting 
of the ice and snow, and rolling along with 
great fury. It had just carried away the 
greater part of two wooden bridges, and others, 
that we had to cross, appeared as if they would 
not long be able to resist the force of the tor- 
rent. Every precaution seemed to have been 
taken to keep the river within its proper chan- 
nel, by the application of barriers of strong 
timber plank and stones, constructed in a par- 
ticular manner, in places where the current 
was found to set against some weak part of 
Jie bank, and where it consisted of loose stones. 
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mud. and earth, easily to be carried awaj, Ii 
such places wc found three stout poles ertclcd 
in the river, close to the bank, broughlio 
a point and fixed together firmly at the lof 
To these poles are fastened three or fa 
tier of thick planks, against the surlace ti 
which the current striking, is turned awaj ftnn 
that bank, iind on its setting agaio&t somt 
other fragile part, frequently on the oppoalf 
one, another of these barriers is constructei 
To keep or support the three upright polni 
their places, three stout stays or bindera of 
wood are attached behind, one to each extrew 
pole, and one to the toji of the three unittii; 
and these binders are aunk into the bank M^ 
held in their places by masses of stones IieaptJ 
round thoin. To such laborious measures are 
the poor pcojdc driven, to secure their dweii- 
ings and little crops of maize from the d^ 
vastation caused by this small but misehirT- 
ouB river. 

In proportion as we approached towards ihf 
head of the valley the cultivation of maize de^ 
clined. The crops of this grain indeed had 
gradually become less frequent, more pod 
and scanty, from some distance lower down the 
valley ; but as far as Sondrio and alittle aliove 
it, the plant was growing to a height of notlcsB 
than six or seven feet. This grain is the ]irin- 
cipal part of the food of the labouring class, il 
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requires no cost or labour to prepare it ; nei- 
ther shelling nor grinding; it is only necesaar}' 
to boil it till it becomes a sort of j>olenta, to 
be seasoned with a little sugar or salt, or boil- 
ed with a little milk; and not unfrequcntly 
mixed vtith butter or oil by those who can 
afford it. The head when roasted whole is 
considered a luxury. 

At the high part of the valley, where we 
now were, great quantities of barley had taken 
the place of Indian corn, in many parts com- 
pletely occupying those spaces of the mountain 
slopes which were not covered with wood. The 
greater portion of this grain was cut, but not 
yet carried. It was standing in stacks of two 
sheaves each, to let the wind blow through 
and dry it. At this great elevation, not less 
tban 4000 feet, and in about the 46th degree 
of latitude, nothing but a sonthem sun and 
aspect could allow it to ripen, especially at so 
Barly a season. 

It was evening when we arrived at Bormio, 
k small and poor-looking town, situated at the 
pead of the valley of the Valteline, and com- 
j^etelj shut in by the great Engadin chain on 
8ie west, and its continuation till it unites with 
the magnificent group of the Tyrolean moun- 
s on the north. This town may be said to 
tand at the foot of the Pass of the Stelvio, 
elevation of from 4000 to 5000 feet 
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above the level of the soa ; the highest elra- 
tion. I beliove, of any loKn in Europe; sad I 
the only surprise one feels is, that the planti^ J 
of a town or village in such a situation shoiBl 
have ever been thought of. We did not ci 
it, having learned that better accommodatii* | 
were to Le hiid still higher up. We could sei 
however, on etirting it, that it contained i 
great number of churches. 

A little beyond Bormio, and immediately I 
under a dark impending mountain on Ihl I 
right, called Monte CristaWo, stands a loif,J 
neat-looking building, the one to which wl 
bad been recommended. It answered fMM 
double purpose of an hotel and medicinal 
warm baths. It is a place of some renowl 
for the efficacy of its mineral waters, arfl 
in appearance is far more attractive and lh( 
situation more pleasant than that of the I 
Baths of Pfeffcrs. It stands at the foot vi J 
the cluster of mountains which shut in tlvJ 
already contracted valley of the ValteliMjl 
and looking towards the north, and indeci'l 
towards every point of the compass, nothing ill 
visible but one great conglomerated mass 9 
Alpine peaks and pinnacles buried in, or risii 
out of, ice and snow; if the signification of tl 
word Alps be, as is most probable, ■ 
tains enveloped with snow," we were now u 
doubtcdly on the very verge of them. I ap-1 
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prehend, however, that the term is applicable 
to the whiteness of snow, bj the word j^lp being 
anbatituted for./4/6(albimonte8);& and j) being 
convertible letters by the Germans in the same 
way as Invspruck for Innsbruck {the bridge of 
the Inn). 

Looking to the south-weat, however, a dif- 
ferent and more pleasing prospect was afford- 
ed. Here the meandering Adda was seen 
glittering in the sun, its sloping banks clothed 
with verdure, and their highest peaks tipped 
slightly with snow. 

We found the hotel at the baths neat and 
comfortable; but it did not appear to be much 
frequented, or the baths much in use; the sea- 
son, however, had not yet arrived. The few who 
were at the inn or in the bath-rooms kept early 
hours, for between four and five on the sabbath 
morning the church bells roused us, and on 
looking out of my window I noticed several 
persons proceeding to matins, 

In the course of our journey up the Valte- 
line we observed nothing remarkable in the 
costume of the peasantry, unless it was that 
the men invariably wore red waistcoats, with a 
aort of brick-dust coloured coat, generallj 
slung a^oss their shoulders after the Italian 
fashion. They all seemed happy and con- 
tented, with well-looking and cheerful toun ten- 
1 2 
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ances; and we met with nothing but cirilitj 
and decent behaiiour throug^hout the valley. 

In two of the little villag-es which we Imi 
passed we noticed sniall ehapels or sancluari* 
apparently filled with human Ekulls, thigi 
bones, Stc., close by the road side; the win- 
dowB were open and protected by iron bare; 
the exposure of such relics might be intendd 
as a memento niori, but not particularly >^ 
tractive to passing travellers. It marten 
little, perhaps, when the spirit is fled, 
becomes of the bones j at the same rial 
though it may be a weak it is an amiable tn" 
of human nature, to pay all external inaii 
of respect to the remains of deceased relatiffl 
and friends, as well as indulgence of taeUm 
feelings to their memory. If such remaitf 
are to be preserved, these little sanctuaiict 
may put to shame the indecent ma 
which human bones are often confusedly Boi 
carelessly thrown together and exposed, is 
some of the bone-houses, as they are called, of 
our country church-yards. 

Though from the Baths of Bormio to tk 
summit of the Stclvio is a distance of not more 
than five miles, as the crow flics, it requires » 
perpendicular elevation of five thousand feet 
and a road distance of nine or ten miles, to 
attain it. And as the boundary ]ine between 
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Austria, Italy, and Austrian Tyrol, passes 
p6ver that highest point or crest, it m&y be as 
well to rest here awhile in our narrative, 
and take a brief retrospect of what the brave 
Tyroleae have done and suffered when last 
their country was invaded by the united forces 
of the French, Bavarians, and Saxons, during 
that restless and relentless dominion of Buona- 
parte, when with his myrmidons and forced 
allies he overran the greater portion of Eu- 
rope. It will, I hope, serve to prepare those 
who, liltc myself, may not happen to have 
directed their attention to the history of 
those brave mountaineers; more particularly 
those who, being of tender age at the time 
of the events, were engaged in very different 
pursuits. In truth I collected it for my own 
information, and the better to enable me to 
form a more correct estimate of the extraordi- 
nary struggles, the successful efforts, and the 
manly and courageous character of a people 
thoroughly devoted to the safety, honour, and 
I welfare of their beloved country, I place it 
lere that any reference to past Tyrolean events 
taay not interrupt the descriptive narrative of 
feur journey. 
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I HAD prepared myself for meeting with no- 
thing that was not brave, manly, and honw^ 
ill the character of the Tyrolese, as represeatje^ 
in the several publications and other dodi' 
ments rplating chie% to their noble defeoe^ 
against the united forces of the French, Baw 
rians, and Saxons, in the year 1809; and, 
although a period of more than thirty yean 
has elapsed since the events of that time, the 
relation of them tends, even now, to elucidate 
in so brilliant a light, the noble and exalted 
character of these simple-minded, true-hearted, 
and courageous mountaineers, that 1 thought 
a brief summary of the transactions of that 
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year, and of the principal individuals con- 
cerned in them, collected from the writings of 
the time, might not be unacceptable to the 
younger part of my readers, while it may 
serve to refresh the recollection of those who 
were fully alive to them at the time they 
happened. 

The Tyrol had long continued as an ap- 
pendage to the Austrian family, and had at al! 
times manifested a dcvotod attachment to it. 
One great reason of its uninterrupted continu- 
ance was the mild and considerate attention of 
that government to their national customs and 
prejudices, which it never suffered to be in- 
terfered with ; and by this judicious forbear- 
ance was kept alive the free and independent 
spirit, which had pre-eminently distinguished 
these brave and hardy mountaineers. The 
connexion was important to both parties : to 
Austria it was invaluable both as a central 
barrier and stronghold, and as alTording a 
communication with her southern provinces. 
Nothing, therefore, short of imperious neces- 
sity could have prevailed on Austria to give 
up this precious jewel of her crown, and to 
leave these faithful subjects to the tender 
mercies of another power, which they utterly 
detested. They were transferred to Bavaria, 
^bose oppressive and vexatious proceedings 

ipiied a deep and irreconcilable hatred. 
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She began by destroying their ancient con- 
stitution ; by confiscating ecclesiastical pro- 
perty ; by levying new imposts ; by aboltiliii^ 
the representative states; by establishing i 
recruiting syalem for the army, a service for 
which they had an utter dislike, and never 
bore arms except as militia-mcn for a limiteii 
time. Unlike the Swiss, the Tyrolcsc were 
never known to enlist in a foreign service; but 
have always been ready to hasten to arms for 
the defence of their beloved country. Theriflc 
is their only arm, the exercise of which is theiF 
great delight, and constitutes one of their cliicE 
amusements. With this they follow the clu- 
roois among the highest rocks and preiipicct 
amidst eternal glaciers and perpetual sno". 
It was with this weapon that General BcUc- 
garde, with the assistance of the Tyrolean 
peasants, who, at lus call, rose in a mass, 
obliged the French, on the 5th of April, 1799, 
to evacuate the Tyrol ; but their short stay, 
■narked by the moat cruel excesses, gave to the 
TyrolcaiiB a sample of what might be expected 
from them, should they ever return. They 
profaned the churches, insulted the women, 
distressed the inhabitants in general, wasted 
the fields, pillaged the houses, and even re- 
duced several villages to ashes. 

This treatment excited an unconquerable 
spirit of discontent, which at length broke out 
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in a feeKng of universal resistanct- to the 
exactions and oppressions of the Bavarians. 
Tlic popular feeling was at its height; the 
whole country ready to take up arms, to a 
man ; but they had no regular system of dis- 
cipline and no leaders. In such a state they 
could only act on the defensive, but prepared 
themselves to meet the cnemyj should any 
attempt be made of invading their country. 
Matters went on till 1805, when Buonaparte 
was rapidly advancing to the Rhine, and when 
the Archduke John, who had kept up a com- 
munication with the Tyrolese and was well 
knoivn to them, was sent to bring these hardy 
mountaineers into some state of military dis- 
cipline. 

The Archduke was a man greatly attached 
to scientific pursuits, and passed much of his 
leisure time among the Bh'f tian Alps, in bo- 
tanical and miucralogical researches, and occa- 
sionally in accompanying the natives in hunt- 
ing the chamois. By thus entering into their 
fevourite pursuits, by his mild, familiar, and 
I -unostentatious mannci's, he soon won the hearts 
of the people. At the period above mentioned 
he repaired to InnsbrucI^, where intelligence 
was brought that a French corps was making 
its way towards that quarter. This report 
gave to the Archduke a foretaste of what 
might be expected from the Tyrolese, for, on 
i3 
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the sounding of the tocsin, they began to assem- 
ble on all aides, and on the very neit d»j 
twelve thousand peasants made their apptar- 
ance on the heights of Sceiield. The atarn, 
however, immediately subsided, and the Aitt 
duke joined the anny on the Adige, under lus 
brother Charles. 

The Tyrolcse returned to their homes ; bal 
the Archduke had bo completely g'ained ii>m 
confidence, that, on his rccal from Italy, a de- 
putation waited upon hira, among whom w* 
Hofcr, a man not unknown to the Archdulm 
The latter tordially shook hands with ill 
deputation, and gave them the most solemi 
assurances that whenever the time came G> 
action they should be duly apprised of it ; ui 
advised them, in the mean while, to remaiB 
quiet, tut privately, among themselvesi " 
make such preparations and adopt snch met- 
sures, as would enable them to act in coiuot, 
whenever the period for action should arrive. 

A brief account of the principal men wio 
led these brave mountaineers to deeds of glon 
may not be uninteresting. The chiefs who tool 
the command were confined to three, Hofei. 
Speckbachcr, and Haspinger; but small de- 
tached parties had each a leader ; and single 
individuals, on frequent occasions, distinguisli- 
ed themselves, and laid low many a French- 
man, Saxon, and Bavarian, with their unerring 
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riflesj or with whole avalanches of rocks hurl- 
ed down into the narroweat parts of defiles, 
through which the enemy was endeavouring to 
make his way. 

The father of Hofer kept an inn at Sand, in 
the valley of Passeyer, to which at his death tho 
son succeeded. In the valleys of the Tyrol an 
innkeeper is generally the most important per- 
sonage ; his house is the rendezvous for public 
meetings, and every kind of private business 
is entrusted to his agency : ho is a landholder, 
a tradesman, a banker, and an important mem- 
ber in all the provincial meetings. Hofer had 
attained the age of forty when tho Tyrolese 
flew to arms. His portrait answers to the 
description given of him. — a stout, corpulent 
man, with a thick, black beard, which reached 
to his middle ; hia countenance expressive of 
good humour, but not particularly intelligent. 
He was not a man of ambition nor yet of any 
extraordinary talents, but he possessed sound, 
natural sense, and other qualities which pro- 
cured him the confidence, respect, and venera- 
tion of all his countrymen. The leading 
feature in his character — his predominant pas- 
sion—was religious enthusiasm : he was en- 
dowed with cool and constant courage r in his 
temper he was mild and merciful, and treated 
hisprisanersof war with all possible humanity, 
The influence of this man, a patriarch in cha- 
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meter and appearance, on the mindB and heart; 
uf all his countrymen, was Ukc magic; he 
never assumed authority or affected to com- 
mand. His education was rather superior to 
that of the generality of the raountaincen 
His dress not much different from that coni- 
monly worn by his countrymen — a broaJ- 
brimined hat with black ribbons and a blact 
feather ; a green jacket, red waistcoat, blarl 
leather girdle, short black breeches, and blact 
stockings, sometimes rod. His qualificatiom 
as a leader or general depended almost ts- 
tirely on the respectability of his character 
and extensive influence, and not on any mili- 
tary capacity or fitness for command ; yet the 
Archduke John, in manycommunicationsheU 
with him, discovered enough to recommeoil 
him in a particular manner to the AustrisD 
general Hormayer. ■ 

Joseph Spcckbachcr was bom at the little 
village of Gnadenwald, in 1768. His fathff 
was one of the superintendents "of the salt- 
works of that place, but died when the son wb» 
only six or seven years old. At school, he it 
said to have learned nothing, and during his 
younger years led an irregular life, associating 
with a lawless band of youths like himself; 
but a life having been sacrificed in one of their 
wild rambles in the forest, young Speckbacher 
was brought to his sober senses, returned 
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home, where he remained quietly, and was ap- 
pointed an 01 erseer in the salt-mines, where hia 
father had servisd before him. He soon after 
this married Maria SchncidcFj a young woman 
with a little property, who, finding hor hus- 
band had wholly neglected his education, in- 
duced him to become her scholar, under whose 
tuition he was taught to read and write. A 
short time afterwards, by her influence and his 
own steady conduct, he had qualified liim- 
seif for, and was appointed, one of the magis- 
trates of the district, and continued to act as 
such until the invasion of the country by the 
French, when he immediately flew to arras, 
and soon showed himself a man fit for military 
command ; in which respect, indeed, he wae 
much superior to Hofcr ; and to his judicious 
arrangements, and the high discipline of his 
followers, were mainly to bo attributed the 
splendid successes of the Tyrolese. Hofcr and 
he were always on terms of strict friendship, 
and no little' jealousies existed between them. 
The lives of both were dedicated wholly to 

• their country's service. 
The third person who acted a distinguished 
part in driving out the enemy from Tyrol, 
was a capuchin friar, of the name of Haspin- 
ger ; an interesting and conspicuous personage 
^^ in these eventful times ; the more so on account 
^K of his sacred character, which was not suffered 
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to interfere with that of the soldierj nor to 
prevent him from fighting nohly at the head 
of the partj' he commandecl ; not with the ordi- 
nary weapons of war, however, hut by the spi^ | 
ritual influence of the robe he wore, and tlut I 
crucifix which ho brandished in the face of thfl(l 
enemy. He was a man of HerculeaJi stfkl I 
ture, and not alone satisfied with thf se, hq0 1 
is said, moreover, to have done good execu- 
tion with the ebony shaft of his crucifii^l 
In the army ho bore the name of Beditfl 
beard. 

In April, 1809, when the French, Bavarianc 
and Saxona, had invaded the Tyrol, and takeifl 
possession of Innsbruck, the popular inamreo- 
tion under the Archduke John and Hormayer 
had been organised, and the 9th of April was 
fixed upon for a general and BimuUaiieoai> I 
rising. The French and their allies in Innj 
bruck, were compelled to surrender them 
selves prisoners to the Tjrotese peasantry ; an< 
this sudden blow had the effect of obliginj^ 
the enemy for a time to abandon the countrj 
altogether. It would be difficult to believe 
that these undisciplined moimtainecrs couUl 
have so completely routed superior bodies a 
well-trained troops, were the fact not state 
officially by a colonel in the Austrian service 
sent with a small corps into the Tyrol to assiatj 
in the insuirectionary operations of the inha>. J 
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bitaiits. In a report to the Emperor, dated 
at Innsbruck, the 15th of April, Colonel 
Taxis says, " I feel it a duty incumbent on 
me, to make known to your Imperial Majesty 
tho testimonies of bravery and fidelity which 
the former subjects of your Majesty have dis- 
played, in proof of their attachment to your 
august house." He goes on to say, " The 
brave Tyroleans, driven to despair by the ex- 
tinction of their constitution, had taken up 
arms, attacked the Bavarian troops, and having 
tilled or wounded five hundred of the enemy, 
compelled them to surrender,"— that " two 
days after a body of three hundred men, com- 
posed of French and Bavarians, had sustained 
a similar defeat near Innsbruck," — that " the 
number of prisoners already brought in with 
French general and several officers of 
the staff, were from three to four thousand 
men, artillery, cavalry, infantry, Stc, besides 
a Bavarian general, two lieutenant-colonels, 
two majors, about twenty other officers, and 
^bout twelve thousand Bavarian troops." The 
report then continues to speak in the highest 
terms of the bravery displayed by the Ty- 
rolese, in a variety of desultory engagements, 
in all of which the enemy were routed, their 
cannon and baggage seized by the victors, and 
"(iieir successes so complete, that the Austrian 
general with his little detachment arrived only 
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in time to enjoy the victory of the brave Tj- 
roleans. "The march of the Austrian deta^^b- 
ment resembled a triumph, everywhere being 
greeted with the acclamations of the people, 
and the sound of bcUa mingled with theife 
charges of artillery and miiBketry."— He adds. 
" an innkeeper at Hall (Speck bach er), organ- 
ised the insurrection of the country, and re- 
sisted three attacks, in which the Tj-roleans 
lost only twenty-six men : " in fact, be drove 
the Bavarians out of Hall. Their triumpii 
however was short, for, two days after this. Ge- 
neral Wredc and the Duke of Dantzic dcBcenil 
from the Brenner and attemj)t to regain pos- 
session of Innsbruck, but arc defeated by tks 
Austrian General Chastelar, who in his turt 
suffered a defeat at Worgl, in the month of 
May, and the Bavarians re-enter Innsbruck. 

It ie duo to the Tyrolese to observe, th»l 
their prisoners, whether French, Bavarians, cr 
Saxons, were treated ivith great care and ten- 
derness, the wounded being attended and 
nursed by the women, whilst the progress of 
the enemy, and particularly the Bavarians, 
was marked with every circumstance of crueltj 
and inhumanity, and many of those who fell 
into their hands were instantly put to deatK 
The same excesscH were committed by ths 
French when, in 1799, they got possession of 
the Valley of the Inn, and other passes into 
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the Tyro], before they couW be driven out by 
the Austrian General Bellegarde, aided by 
tbo TjTolean peasantry, who then rose in a. 
mass, and compelled them to evacuate the 
territory ; not, however, before their short 
stay had been marked by the most horrid 
excesses; profaning the churches, insulting 
the women, laying waste the fields, pilla^ng 
the' houses, and distressing the inhabitants by 
reducing several of their villages to ashes. 
With this experience of the tender mercies of 
Buonaparte and his general, it became a cer- 
tainty that, with him and them, there was no 
alternative left but abject and unconditional 
submission or extermination ; and they made 
up their minds accordingly to conquer or 
perish ; actuated by the same noble spirit that 
is now and has long influenced the brave moun- 
taineers of Circassia against the hitherto fruit- 
less invasion of the Russians. 

On the 29th of May the decisive battle of 
Berg-Issel was fought by the Tyrolese, and the 
result was to release Innsbruck a second time 
from its occupation by the French. This 
battle was fought by the united forces of 
Speckbacher, Hofer, and the Caput-hin Has- 
pinger, and followed by the second entry of 
the Tyrolese into Innsbruck ; which, however, 
they were not destined to hold long. The 
unfortunate battle of Wagram compelled the 
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Emporor of Austria to agree to an artnutice 
with Buonaparte, one of the stipulations rf 
which was to withdraw hia troops from the 
Tyrol, and to publish a proclamation in v]aA 
thceo hravc people were exhorted to lay Aom 
their arms, and trust to the elementy of 
the French. With a full knowledge of wliil 
that clemency would be, though now left W 
themselves, they determined to reject it, and 
appointed Hofer their leader. 

The great battle of lascl-bcrg, fought ond* 
13th of August, showed what these brave mouD- 
taiiieers were capable of doing. — for '■ alov 
they did it." The Duke ofDantzig at tk 
head of 25,000 men, was completely defeated, 
and driven out of Innsbruck by 18,000 men; 
the result of which was the evacuation of tht 
Tyrol by the French ; and Hofer made hit 
triumphal entry into Innsbruck. The EiO- 
pcror of Austria acknowledged the import- 
ance of this victory in the only way he nu 
able to do, by sending pecuniary asBistanec 
to the Tyrolese, and a gold chain to Hofer. 
Speckbachcr, however, having sustained ■ 
deieat at Malek, in October, the French 
again occupied Innsbruck, and remained ii 
possession at the peace of Schoenbrun ; when 
a proclamation was issued by Eugene Beaa- 
hamois, commander-in-chief of the army of 
Italy, to the jicople of the Tyrol, in wfaidi 
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I^e told them he brought them peace, since 
brought them pardon : but the pardon 
was granted them only on condition of their 
returning to obedience and duty, and vo- 
luntarily laying down their armsj that he 
came to receive theij submission or compel 
them to submit. But the inhabitants of the 
Tyrol and Voralberg continued firm and sted- 
fast, in the resolution of defending the passes 
of their country, and even of making cxcur- 
Bions into Bavaria and Swabia : at last, how- 
ever, this simple, virtuous, and bravo people 
were overcome by a constant succession of 
fresh columns of the enemy, and the offer of 
rewards for the heads of Hofer, Speckbacher, 
and Haspinger. 

The Tyrolesc have found no historian of 
their own to narrate the numerous instances 
of individual bravery, nor of the important 
aid given to the general cause by the pea- 
santry, who. perched on the sides of the moun- 
tain defiles, suffered no foi-ces of the enemy to 
s without leaving many dead and wounded 
L behind. Every rock had its rifle, and even 
I'Vomen and children assisted, upon such occa- 
I'inons, to collect masses of stones on the verge 
E af some overhanging precipice, binding them 
J together, and on a given signal to cut the 
f vepes and let down the loosened mass over 
I Ihe precipice into the midst of the enemy s 
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troopB. The following; is a most interesting 
document from an eye-witness, and an enemy, 
and therefore not likely to be overcharged. It 
contains some particulars of Lcfebvre's expe- 
dition against the Tyrolese, in August, 1809, 
by a Saxon Major, who escaped from the 
destruction of these terrible days, but waa 
taken prisoner ;- — 

" We had penetrated to Innsbruck without 
great resistance; and althougli much was 
everywhere talked of the Tyrolese stationed 
upon and round the Brenner, we gave little 
credit to it, thinking the rebels to have been 
dispersed by a short cannonade, and already 
considering ourselves as conquerors. Our en- 
trance into the passes of the Brenner was only 
opposed by small cor])S, which continued fell- 
ing back, after an obstinate though short re- 
sistance. Among others, I perceived a. man 
fiill eighty years old, posted against the side 
of a rock, and sending death amongst our 
ranks with every shot. Upon the Bavarians 
descending from behind to make him prisoner, 
he shouted aloud, hurrah ! struck the first man 
to the ground with a ball, seized hold of the 
second, and with the ejaculation, *m God't 
name ! precipitated himself with him into the 
abyss below. 

" Marching onwards, we heard resound &om 
the summit of a high rock, ' Steven I shall I 
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chop itoffyet?' — to which a loud 'nayV re- 
verberated from the ojjposite side. This was 
told to the Duke of Dantzic, who, notwith- 
staoding, ordered us to advance : at the same 
time he prudently withdrew from tho centre 
to the rear. The van, consisting of 4000 Ba- 
varians, had just stormed a deep ravine, when 
we again heard halloo'd over our heads, 
* Hans I for tJie most Holy TTinity ! ' our terror 
was completed by the reply that immediately 
followed — ' /;( the name of the Holy Trinity ! 
cut all loose above .' ' and ere a minute had 
elapsed were thousands of my comrades in 
arms, crushed, buried, and overwhelmed, by 
an incredible heap of broken rocks, stones, 
and trec^ hurled down upon lis. All of ub 
were petrified ; every one fled that could ; but 
a shower of balls from the Tyrolcse, who now 
rushed from the surrounding mountains in 
immense numbers, and among them boys and 
girls of ten or twelve years of age, killed or 
wounded a great many of us. It was not till 
we had got these fatal mountains six leagues 
behind us, that we were reassembled by the 
Suke, and formed into six columns. Soon 
after the Tyrolcse appeared headed by Hofer, 
the innkeeper. After a short address from 
him, they gave a general fire, flung their rifles 
aside, and rushed upon our bayonets with only 
' their clenched fists, Nothing could with- 
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stand their impotutwity. They darted at out 
feet, threw, or pulled us do\fTi, strangled u, 
wrenched the arms from our hands ; and. like 
enraged lions, killed all French, Bararism 
and Saxons, that did not cry far quarter 1 Bj 
doing so I, with 300 men, was spared, and id 
at liberty. 

•' When all lay dead around, and the Tictwj 
was complete, the Tyrolese, as if moved bj 
one impulse, fell upon their knees and ponrti 
forth tho emotions of their hearts in prajffi 
under the canopy of heaven j a scene so bw 
fully solemn, that it will ever be preeent ti 
my remembrance. 

" I joined in the devotion, and ncTer in IBJ 
life did I pray raore fervently.'' 

More and more pressed, however, by increv 
iiig numbers of French and Bavarians, as thr 
last remaining hope, the Tyrolese sent a de- 
putation to London, to entreat assistance from 
the English government. They represeatad, 
in a memorial, what they had done and mt- 
fered in the severe contest against overwhelm- 
ing numbers of disciplined troops. A traw- 
lation of this memorial is to be found io the 
State-Paper Office ; but I have in vain sougb 
for the answer given to it by Lord Bathun^ 
which was sliown to me in the museum of Inn- 
spruck, as a much-valued document, and with 
expressions of pride and gratitude, though 
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what they chiefly sought for coold not be 
obtained. It regretted the inability of Eng- 
land affording their brave coQntr>-nien any 
other assistance than that of a pecuniary a&- 
ture, but that a sum equal to (I think it was) 
thirty thousand pounds would be transmitted, 
as applicable to the relief of the poor sufferers, 
many of whom," from what appears by the 
statement of the deputation, were reduced to 
the extreme of want and wretchedness. 

The memorial goes at length into the vari- 
ous transactions that took place since the year 
1 794 ; but an abridgment of it here will be 
sufficient. In that year " the Emperor sum- 
moned his brave and beloved Tyrol or Voral- 
berg subjects, reminding them of their ancient 
fame for sharp-shooting. They hastened to 
the defence of the frontier, and thus preserved 
their country free from invasion." 

" In 1800, when Marshal Massena had cross- 
ed the Rhine near Feldkirk, in the Voralbcrg, 
with a very superior and victorious force, he 
was there so completely defeated as to lose 
several thousand in killed and prisoners, be- 
sides a great quantity of field-pieces and am- 

. munition. They also dispossessed him of the 

I Grisons, and pursued him, in company of other 

I troops, as far as Zurich." 

■ After a few years' quiet the flames of war 

I rekindled more furiously than ever. The 
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inhabitants of Tyrol and Vtwalberg wtaeJ 
once attacltcd on every side. Notwithstuj 
ing which, the enemy was valorously chccM 
at every point; and suffered, especiaUy on ll^ 
banks of the Scharnitz, a dreadful discomfilmt 
But, by the terms of the armistice entered i; 
to after the disastrous battle of Hohenlindfl^ 
the Tyro! and Voralbcrg were surrendered a 
pledges. It was then that the great hardshiji 
of these poor mountaineers began. Thi 
barren countries, even before drained of tha 
little pittance, were now obliged to maintaint' 
body of French troops, in addition to a toljf 
of Austrians." 

" The insatiable ambition of Buonaparte kt 
ing stirred up war once more (1805), he »■ 
dercd the Tjrolese and Voralbcrgcrs to 1| 
attacked in eiery point. Marshal Nev, tf 
the banks of the Scharnitz, repeated his attaS 
thrice. He, with two Bavarian generals, nil 
driven back with immense slaughter. ButI 
consequence of' the disastrous surrender I 
Ulm by General Mack, and the calamit9f 
issue of the engagement of Austerlitz, wha 
occasioned the peace of Presburg, the ce«^ 
of the Tyrol and Voralberg ivas an expra 
condition insisted on by Buonaparte." 

" It is not in the power of language to it 
scribe the feelings of the honest Tyrolese an 
Voralbcrgcrs at the receipt of this melancholy 
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intelligence. To render their calamity more 
poignant, these indigent shepherds fnund them- 
selves involved, in the immense debt of twenty 
millions of florina ; and, worst of all, Buona- 
parte, after levying upon them contributions 
of every kind, surrendered tbem to his recently 
created king of Bavaria. 

" This prince, in his turn, made a point of 
impoverishing and oppressing his new accjuisi- 
tions. He raised heavy contributions, he over- 
threw their ancient constitution, abolished the 
reprcBentative states, and seized the provincial 
pupilary and credit funds ; confiscated all 
ecclesiastical property, abolished the prelacies 
and convents, and sold all public buildings to 
replenish his empty coffers. And what proved 
more painful to the inhabitants than all these 
oppressions, was the disposal of the ancient and 
original castle of the counts of the Tyrol (Ty- 
riolis). And, to crown all these oppressive mea- 
sures, Bavaria had it in contemplation to change 
the very names of the two provinces, by call- 
ing them after the principal rivers, and incor- 
pomting them with her own dominions. 

" When, therefore, it appeared certain, in the 
beginning of 1809, that a new contest between 
Austria and France was inevitable, the intelli- 
gence was greeted by the poor Tyroleans and 
Voralbergers as the i-ising sun is hailed by 
the shepherd. Scarcely had the hostile move- 
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ments of the two united armies reichcni them 
before they rose (n a mass: their onset w»s 
brilliant beyond expectation. The memot- 
ablc battle of the 10th and llth of April was 
(Towneii with a complete victory : those of the 
enemy who cacajjed with their lii-ea, wereeitbcr 
wounded or taken prlsonera. [This battTe his 
been noticed above.] 

" When Marshal Lefebvrc, assisted bv three 
Bavarian generals, obtained a momentary sue- 
cesBj his devastations and cruelties were saeh 
as to spread terror ever3'whore : he biintt 
towns and villages, and gave quarter to no on*. 
The aged were suspended from trees and Ihrai 
shot ; the pregnant women were even ripped 
up and their breasts cut off, while thefr em- 
bryos were crammed down their throats, to put 
an end to the shrieks and nioanings of the 
wretched victims. If a Tyrolese or Voral- 
berger bearing arms had the misfortune to 
fall into their hands, they immediately tore out 
his tongue. The children were knocked dovn 
without mercy, and most frequently earned 
about transfixed with bayonets. A number of 
these innocents happening to return from 
school were met with, and driven by these 
monsters into some bams and burnt alive. 

■'These brave men, however, once more 
totally defeated LefebvrC, who !e stated to 
have sought safety in an ignominions tligbt, 
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gylulc tha Tyrolosc sallied forth beyond their 
-ontier and threatened Munich ; but they 
committed no acts of oppression ; no house 
was pillaged, no peasant made prisoner or in- 
sulted. But au armistice took placid, and the 
-Austrian troops were withdrawn, and agaJQ 
J^febvre, with large reinforcements, pene- 
trated as far as Innsbruck, repeating their de- 
vastations and cruelties. But," says the me- 
morial, '• the indignation excited by the re- 
appoaraacc of those inhuman chiefs was such 
that tho very uoinen, whose business had 
hitherto been confined to conveying the pri- 
ipncrs to places, of safety, assembled in num- 
1 put to death 640 of the enemy, near 
landel^." 

f,fA deplorable account is then given of the 
^lamities under which the poor inhabitants 
Kere rediu'£d to the depth of misery ; but 
t is added, — ■' The inhabitants, though accus- 
ined to subsist upon the hardest fare, can, 
^£ter so many devastations, pillages, conflagra- 
tions, and hardships of every kind, scarcely 
get wherewithal to satisfy the cravings of 
nature. Multitudes at this moment are happy 
^jn being allowed some little corner in a crowd- 
^ed bam, stable, or hut." 

' In spite of all these sufferings they are 
ftilly determined never to listen to any accom- 
latjon with Buonaparte or consent to be 
K 2 
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again governed by the iron sceptre of Baviiria. 
This (I etcnni nation, though it may appear 
rash, can he satiaToctorily accounted for from 
the above-stated cruelties, exactions, and op- 
pressions. All. to a inaTi, are trained to the 
most skilftil use of the rifle ; inured to the in- 
ficmencies of the seasons ; defended hy huge 
mountains aecessible to none bTJt themselves; 
surrounded in every direction by, and allied 
to. moTintainetTS that are animated by the 
same love of independence; reared up and 
happy in poverty ; religious ; virtuous Stoia 
habit ; utter strangers to luxury ; preferring 
their barren mountains to the most fmitfnl 
soils ; and, above all, remembering the horri- 
ble outrages committed by the order of Buob»- 
parte, to whom they have to oppose one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand sharp-shooters, ins 
country vhere no regular armies can act, ■ «nfl 
where they and they alone know the paths t*i 
procure supplies, if they have but the means 
to purchase them . . . ..; They arc firmly re- 
solved either to conquer or die. t 
'■ (Signed)' " Schoenecheh. - ' >* 
" MoLLER, Major, il 
" Lmdoti, Nov. 13, iSO'J." 

At the very time this memorial was pre- 
sented in London the fate of the poor Tyrale«e 
was signed by the peace of Schoenbnin, in Kb* 
same month of November. The £mp«iiMr, 
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as above stated, advised them to submit, and a 
proclamation of Eugene Bcaubarnois told them 
he brought them peace and pardon. These 
single-minded people, however, on being t<rid 
that these documents were forgeries, refused to 
submit, but were finally put down, juat at the 
end of the year, when their leaders dispersed, 
and were compelled to conceal themselves in 
the mountains. 

The fate of that true patriot and brave fel- 
low Hofer was soon to be decided. Though 
compelled to retire to a miserable hut close to 
the glaciers in the middle of winter, be deter- 
mined to remain there in the hope of lietter 
times and a renewal of hostilities ; he took 
no jiains to conceal himself, and nothing could 
indnce him to separate from his Eimily, to 
change his dress, or even to cut off his long 
ibeard. Mere he remained about a month, 
rthough a reward was offered for his head. At 
this time a wretch discovered his abode to one 
Donay, a Catholic priest, when a body of men. 
amounting nearly to "2000, were employed to 
■ecure him. Aware that ho was discovered 
he met his pursuers at the door, and said, 
with an intrepid voice, " I am Andrew Hofer: 
I am at the mercy of the French. Let me 
auffer death instantly, but, for heaven's sake. 
■q)are my wife and children ; they are innocent, 
and not answerable for my conduct." He was 
immediately placed in chains, and marched 
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with his wife, his daughter, and little s6n, to 
Botzcn, amidst the taunts of the French Sol- 
diery and the tears of his countrymien. Froin 
Botzcn his wife and family wltl' sent back'-to 
their home, in the valley of Passeyer, and' b( 
parted with them for cvci", . ■■ ii.; 

On his arrival at Mantua a cDurt-maCrtEid 
was immediately assembled: The mCTDheii 
were far from agreeing as to the sentenced 
be given : the majority, it was said, vrere liM 
confinement, and that two even voted fOr' hii 
liberation ; but whatever the several opiiti6ns 
may have been, his fate was decided, not t( 
Mantua, but at Milan ; a telegraph from thdticf 
ordered his execution within twenty- fourliWlri. 
When this was communicated to him here- 
eeived the intelligence with that firmness 
which he had always displayed, and onl j^ n.- 
qucsted that a priest might be allowed "to 
attend him in his last moments. Sonie'Ty 
rolese prisoners in the barracks and othetsTty 
the road side, as he piisscd to the place of exe- 
cution, fell on their knees and imjdored hfe 
blessing. ^Vben on the spot a corporal Mi 
twelve privates stepped out from the riiiils 
and stood befotc him. A white handkerchief 
was given' to hini to bind his eyes, and'h^'#4i 
told to bend on one knee. He tbrcw iitiw 
the handkerchief and peremptorily fefbsed'w 
kneel, observing, that "he was tised 'i^ tt^AAm 
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Hprigbt before his Creator, and in ttatposlurc 
itrould deliver up his spirit to him." Having 
cautioned the corporal to take good aim he 
gave the word "fire." in a loud and firm tpqe, 
and a volley of musketry completed this fojil 
and atrocious murder. It is due to the Fren^cb • 
I pfHcers to say, they manifested great sympathy 
iiior.the fiite of this brave man, and testig.ed 
theif, respect , by giving to his remains a public 
fimeral. 

, A pension was conferred on his family by the 
Emperor of Austria, and they ivere invited to 
settle in Austria, but his widow preferred to 
remain in her old habitation in the valley of 
J*.as^y^r„'.nea,r. , which the Emperor ordert'd a 
X^oniiroi^nt to be erected in honour of his me- 
jnorj.. , , , , , 

SpcMiVbacher had the good fortune to elude 

the pursuit and vigilance of the Bavarians, 

\)y retreating to the highest mountains, con- 

■ «ealing himself in caverns, and in the winter 

Ijifia^on. amid peqictual snows and glaciers. 

^rith no other living creature to look upon thfin 

Jie chamois and the eagle ; where the on|^ 

Ij^od he received was supplied by a few faitlir 

lilfollower^, who. stealthily and at the per^l.^f 

l^eir lives, contrived by night t« convey it^^ 

his retreat. The account given by BartholfJ^^^ 

fiW" War of the Tyrol," pfSijeckbachef's^jh^i^^- 

4tli jC^i^apeSj his sufferings, from: hi^nge^. 
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cold, and fa,ti(i;Tic, the inveteracy of the enemy 
in chasing him frdm place' to place, the cW- 
tainty of a cruel death in the CTent of caplate, 
and his dcterminntion never to afford tklff 
triumph, wears more the appearance of a rfli 
nmnec than reality ; and it is probable thm 
Bartholdy somewhat exaggerates ; bein^ ' «I 
Prussian, bo bore that thorongh hatred W 
Buonaparte that a Prussian might he expceCed' 
to feel, and \mhed to place his conduct in that 
odious light to which it certainly ivaa entitled 
from that quarter. Spcekhachor, howcfv^ 
finally escaped across the StjTian Alps ^ut 
arrived safely in Vienna, where he had eveij* 
ruRHon to be satisfied with his reception. "'^ 
As ho was fally aware he could never a^iH', 
show himself in the Tyrol, while under tbe^ 
iron yoke of Bavaria, the Icind-bcartcd FranciR" 
ever anxions to requite the services of ht^ 
former faithful subjects, offered Speckbachef' 
lands in Hungary, which he was disposed W' 
accept, though not before he had consaU«d' 
hia wife, whom he had left in the Tyrol. H^ 
reply affords so beautiful and touching an ex- 
ample of what might he expected from the' 
wife of a Tyrolese hero, ao full of simplicity ■ 
and tenderness, that every word of it, long as 
it is, well deserves to be recorded.* 

• This Engliih tranilttfiou of it i» taken fioni tlic Qoarteilj 
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"My b^joved, husband — dearest Joseph, — 

" Painfiil as it may be to you to be sepa- 
rated from me, and heavily as onr domestiv 
grievances may weigh upon your mind, yol 
your wife suffers no less severely in being com- 
pelled to live without you ; in truth, whenever 
I look at any of my children, my heart is like 
to break, for my first reflection is. • Ah ! chil- 
dren, you are now little Ijottcr than orphans, 
without a father, and I a wretched widow, 
without reputation or name! — But, may God 
in Heaven so dispose events, that pity may 
be shown me and my children, and their in- 
heritance provided for. Oh ! my dear Joscyih, 
you know how your poor wife loves you, and 
by this love I implore you, for God's sake. 
not to take it amiss, if I repeat what 1 have 
already said, and oven more strongly than be- 
fore, — that rather than go to Hung;ary, or any 
where else so distant, rather will I, (alas ! that 
I should he obliged to say so!) go beggintr 
with my children ; things are not gone rjuite 
that length as yet, (though not far from it) 
but they cannot long remain as they are ; so 
have you, my beloved husband, a beggar for 
your wUe— I most atop, or my paper will he 
wet with my tears. 

" This one consideration alouc, dearest Jo- 
seph, must be a comfort to you in this distress. 
K 3 
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aa it ie td trie your wife, that v^ bav^ n*t:'dfB»ra 
'upon otiTseivoB thie misery,' or' the beggaif 
which is now liuh^ng over ns, by any cxtniri- 
gancft on onr parts, or any other rauso in i^hich 
wcari'to bl^nie : but it is youT atta(<hinent 
alone to our pood Emperor Fraiicia, antl -^e 
heart-fc'lt loni;ing again to be AustriaWs, whlrfi 
lias led J ou so far ; has placed yon in the raoS 
imminent danger of your life, and yonr ivift 
and little ones in the Littremity of povert) 
and distress. Oh! iny dear man, take «w- 
rage, and throW youreoif at the feet ofyofli 
gracious Emperor, who is yet so good to you; 
tell hitn how it fares with your »vife' in^ dit 
Tyrol. Let mc implore yonr forgiveness, if 
I do not come after you ; yon know yoatsei! 
that I am aickly. and perhaps, eouM notfu 
through Bo long a journey: It is not only from 
old women, but I have heard it, for seilaiUe 
men have told me, that for those who arewi 
of a strting cofitrtitution and habit of botiy, 
Hungary is a bad place to live in, ond'yQu 
ittVe your wife, I am sure too tenderly' to wteh 
to contribute to her death. Do bat you'uk 
this in the way you ought to do, and I *iil 
pray to tlic saints in heaven, that our grftciiNig 
sovereign, the Emperor, may yet rcHertUs, 
and then God will set all matters to rights. 
But if his corrections must be inflicted upon 
UB for a longer time, do you then im^rfore for 
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.^h%i\wimhyi^ may, ibetable to obtain;, .tfaiit 
ryqu :in&y.I)*ve soiaetiii^g allotted, to, you-in 
Styria, , ot in that neighbourhood, ; and then 
if iiLl lio])e is a,t an end, aS our dear country 
ibeuoming Austrian, and if they return to 
the Tyrol, then; will I cuine to thee, beloved 
.nof my hearL 

'' I thank you, dear Joseph, for youi im^v 
year's wish. God grant that we may agi^in 
nieot under Austria's government, in our OH^n 
dear Tyrol. In order that: you,.my dear^^t. 
may be able, to eotplaio correctly to those ^lY.-'l'^ 
may be of use to us in our calamitous siti^> 
tion, I must tell you, to my sorrow, as it' will 
bo to yours, that all our cattle are sick ; une- 
third we have already lost, and we cannot ftjel 
sure fur a day, that the other two will not go 
ftlsu. Fifty florins ari; already expended , in 
doi:tor's and ajiothc^ary's stuff; think too.i in 
addition, of the. hea<vy taxes we have to pay. 
Vet once Kuac,, 4eareat husband, 1 repeat to 
you, implore relief for your poor forlorn wife 
and children. I send you a thousand kind 
grootings, and commend you to the protection 
of God, and to lie favour of our benevolent 
,£mpero]:. Write to me soon, and cease lutt 

,1 , . , I ., ''.youi. faithful wife, , , i , 
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" P. S. Your children salute you tenderly; 
they anxiously pray for yon, and often ask 
' Will not our father come a^in to ns ? ' " 



It need only be added that on the conclu- 
sion of the war, when tbo Tyrol reverted to 
Austria, this amiable woman, who had joined 
her husband at Vienna, returned with him to 
their native valley, resolved there to spend, as 
they did, the remainder of their daya. 

One word regarding; the capuchin Has- 
pinger. This heroic priest was too sagacious 
not to see at once the delusion of the forgery 
which misled Hofcr and Speckbacher, and 
placing no reliance on the peace and par- 
don proclaimed by Eugene Beauhamois, re- 
solved at once to quit a country ho couid 
no longer serve. As a monk, it was not 
difficult to find concealment among the bro- 
therhood, where he remained many months, 
but the fear of discovery prevailed on him to 
leave the country, cross the Rhfetian Al^ 
pass through the Grisons into Austrian Lorn- 
bardy, and thence to Viemna ; where he made 
up hie mind to remain, to renounce the perils 
of war, and enjoy for the remainder of his life 
the peaceful employment of the cloister, and 
probably after it, the honour of canonization, 
iwhich he had so avcII deserved. 
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Thp Asoenlof theSl^TiO— StBepnraj of the Roail— Tunnula end 
CaiWAes— tMitoiiiioW-y^rfiiuna imd Tyr.il— Suimnit of 
liie SteWie Pass 9100 feet— l^cfnuid %"iewft«m (lie nimmil 
iw- Eatnuic^i»to,flie;rpinl-7PMCeutoftHeRi)arl— Galleriea— 
Region ..r Flt-lrees— GWim of Tmfoi— Dtcaaful weatl.er— 
' Road MofltEil tip— CbangK of Scenftry and Tpmjwrgfurs— 
pRLdt—Tbe Adige~^7be Alpa nmr m oar ri^ln— Mais— De- 
. , «ei7tatii(in of DotSatiouD— OwHllmit^and Dresa— Separaliiinof 
tlip Waters of the Inn iid AdigB— Nauiiere— Pass of FiuBtcr- 
muni— The Rnglrtin and t!,e Inii— The d.irsps of the Rirara 
that ppcTode Xarape—^VNiioiu Tinvm uid ^'illi^s on the 
, lull— Tempe»t— The .niipfr. Road— Oiffioultj of— Telfi— 
Approach to Innsbruck — GenWal View of the Vallej of the 

'"'■'imi:'' " ■ , . ■ ' 

. j MUST now letum to tlie baths of Bormio, 
which we Jeft on the morning of the 26th of 
July, to commence the ascent of the Stclvio. 
It is stated, accurately I believe, to be the 
highest of the Alpine passes, to which, as I 
have aJready said, we had about five thousand 
feet to mount, in the direct distance of from 
five to six miles. So steep an ascent of 
course could be accomplished only by means 
of windings and tuininga, by which the steep- 
est roads are made accessible, something in 
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thf same manncT as a ship gains her 
the wiiid'n eye, by tacking and retackinj 

The first part of the road is carried ak^ 
the foot of a bare mountain of rock, on, nve 
side; and of a deep ravine or chasm on tkt 
other, at the bottom of which the Adda, nw 
reduced to a little stream, rushes along with 
considerable impetuosity, the source of it be- 
ing, as we foand on gaining the head of:the 
ravine, distinctly visible on the opposite side. 
A little beyond this afforded us the sight of a 
beautiful cascade. Leaping from ledge to ledge 
of the projecting rocks, which, adding,, ^, it 
does considerably to the waters of the Addi, 
may be considered as one of its sources. Ib- 
deed the whole oftheslnte^rock strata abounds 
with 60 many little rills and jets of water pg^ 
ing out of their aides, that they all ma^.lic 
considered as contributors to the wain strtan. 

From this clo\ated point, looking baekto 
the southward, the view of the dark andnaW 
mountains which hem in tho deep chasm, yriih 
their snow-capped summits, is eKceedinglj 
line ; in the contrary direction, or iu the Liw 
of our progress, it was here entirely closed 
against us. 

. The road, though steep, was generally goad 
land oven; in some parts It passed thcougli 
tunnels of conaiderahle, length cut through tlK 
projecting rock. In one or two places irere 
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tunneU btiilt of masonrv and covered with 
wooden roois. sloping u~ith the aamc doclirtty 
KB the side of the mountain at the foot of wlich 
Chey were built. The intention of these waE 
tfee preservation of the road against the fall of 
Vislsscs of snow or avalanches of rocks, which, 
'by rolling over the roof, iiro thrott-n foris'ard 
and precipitated into the gulf below. 
i! Near the entrance of one of these galleries 
we fonnd two or throe workmen, ap])arently 
stationed for repairing the road or the walls 
of the gallery. Thcj- were on the steep 
mountain side, and the iirocluce of their iabmir 
Iteing thrown down, blocked up the road. On 
«?eing U9 approach they immediately de- 
scended, and at once set to work to clear a 
passage for the carriage, which was soon ac- 
complished. 

They had been working not inany feet 
above the road, but this side being Very pteti- 
pitous. they had provided themsolveB with 
ropes, by which they could easily be lowered 
down. While they were busied in clearing 
away the blocks of stone, we, like so many 
thoughtless school-boys, could not resist the 
teiTiptation of rolling over one of the larger 
ones into the dc«p abyss below : and it was 
amusing enough to watch its progress, and 
see it, in its 1>ounding and leaping course. 
scattering its fragments when coming in col- 
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lision with obatracting rocks, ttll nothing of il 
remained visible. How fortunate, one of the 
party obeer^'ed, would the toil-worn Sisj'pluM 
ha^e Ijcen, had hia fate-bound infrangible 
stone shared that of ours ! 



By the way, might not Pope, fresh from his 
Greek, have caught from this galloping hexa- 
meter tliat poetic canon which ordains that 

" Tim sound tou6l !eein an pclin to iJib souse J" 

Not far from the highest summit of tire 
pass we reached a Cantoniera, or House of 
Refuge, which was at the same time the Cus- 
tom-house, where our passports wore looked 
at, and returned to us neatly foldcil up ina* 
envelope, addressed to each of us scparfttel^; 
no trouble being occasioned to us by this ceie- 
mony. The name of this spot, I undcrstlopd 
to be Santa Maria. i 

In the course of our ascent we had pailsed' 
two other Houses of Refuge, inferior to this^ 
but here we halted for a couple of hours to 
rest the horses. The few soldiors, or Cu^boin> 
house officers, appeared by their warm cloth- 
ing to be prepared for the night. One of 
them had on a famous thick coat, with a hood;i>' 
precisely similar to that worn in G-rceoci>i' 
and known by the name of a Grego ; perhapa' 
from rpjvofetw, to keep watch. . It was not 
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particularly cold wkilst we remained here, 
as the meridian sun was dartiii^ bis ixn 
directly up the ravine ; and we bad besides 
been exercising ourselves pretty well in ualk- 
ing up the ascent; bat they told as ^ had 
been a sharp frost in the night, and there can 
be little doubt it is invariably so throughout 
the whole year, at this elevation, which is 
above the curve of perpetual congelation. 

In order to pass away the time, we struck 
off the road to the right, and got upon the 
pure, nnsutlied, and untrodden snow, whic^i 
completely covered a large rising conical pro- 
tuberance on the side of the momitain. On 
reaching a certain point of this snowy exae- 
Bcence, my friends were desirous of shooting 
down the raost precipitous part 'i la mon- 
tagne Rtixsr, being a descent probablv of & ' 
couple of hundred yards. They had accti»-'^ 
tomed themselves to similar amasements dor- " 
ing their rambles among the Alps, before I 
joined them ; but as we had no guide with tts. 
and as it was impossible to feel any assurance 
that there might not be some deep chasms 
below the surface, only slightly covered over 
with snow, and as I fancied, moremer. I coutd 
detect one or two indications of them, 1 not^J 
only feit no inclination whatever to make CHW') 
of the party, but most strongly urged toy"' 
friends to desist from so rash an experiment, 
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and wEis well pleased to find that theywere 
guided in this reepect hj what I had eaid; for 
had they been alone, so te^ijiling nas Uu 
place that they would, no duubt, have deaeead; 
.ed, i-oite i/a'd couU, and mighty in that caMi 
have run a groat risk of being {.ni.iiftkvA'ii^^ 
till doomsday. , r . ,-,-■ 

The horses having rested, the caoriage y^ 
again seen winding its way slowly up tb 
ascent, whilst we proceeded on foot in a4^^i>" 
of it. A little above the station of Sanla 
Maria a fine wild ravine opened out to onr 
view, strctt'hing far away on our left between 
the mountains of the Engadin, a long andiei:- 
tensivc valley parallel to the Valteiine, and 
at the extremity of which the river Inn has its 
Bourca It forms the oaatornmost part of Uie 
Grisons, which at this point may be said to 
dovetail into the territory of the Tyrol. 

Soon after this we attained the , i highe^ 
summit of the Pass of the Stclvio, which js 
marked by a granite column, and. throQgb 
which passes the boundary line. that. <^rui» 
iLombardy, and Switzerland also, £cqni the 
Tyrol, The difficulty of measuring the height 
of mountains like those (»f the Tyrol, where 
frequently no base line can be had, and tiw 
barometer, in such a situation, bcii^ u^i im- 
perfect instrument for the purpose, is.fiI^y 
appjtrcnt in the different, heights, as^igoed, to 
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the Pass of the Stelvio. Perhaps Mr. Broeke- 
don's ivill be the most accurate of any. He 
says, it is the highest pass in the world tra- 
versable for carriages, being 2417 feet higher 
than the crest of the passage of the Mont 
Cenis, and ?80 feet higher than the estimated 
line of perpetual snow in the latitude of the 
Stch'io. The crest or highest ridge of M-ont 
Cenis is 11,460 feet ; but— 

The crest of the Pass is ■ 6773 feet. ' 
Add - - - 13417 ■•: 

•• PteS of the Stelvio ■ 9190 

TTiis is probably near the truth, as Murray, 
in his Hand-book, sets it down (but gives no 
authority) at 9270 feet above the level of the 
Be&. But both are certainly wrong with regard 
to the line of perpetual snow : Murray stating 
it at 80O feet only below the sammit, and 
Brockedon at 780 feet ; whereas the cur^-e of 
^Ksrpetual congelation in 46^° of latitude is 
7250 feet, consequently that line vrill be at 
1940 feet below the pass ; and the fact is, that 
in the hottest part of summor snow Bnrrounded 
it on all sides. 

The view that now burets npon the sight on 
reaching the summit of the pass is superior 
to that of any Alpine scenery 1 have witneBS- 
ed — the Simplon, the St. Oothard, the Splil- 
gen, bearing no comparison with it It is 
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a view so vast and comprehensive, aiid of 
ctlgcetG 80 stupendous, as to impress on the 
mind of the observer a feeling of revereiKe 
and awe, and perhaps of humiliation alta to 
find himself, a mere atom in the creation, ixa- 
rounded by eoine of tht; most sublime asaoD^ 
the varied and manifold scenes which the hand 
of Nature has supplied for the contcmpktiv 
of man. 

" All thai WipMnia tlie Bpiril, fnt appals, 



A succeeaion of peaked rocks, rising ene 
above another as far as the eye can r«aelii 
whose dark masses are seen protruding frffli 
the pure white glittering snow, and the ftovir 
ieg glaciers sus[x?nded from their sides, tbe 
varied hues which clouds and sunshine alt£i- 
nately impart, the magnificent mountain of the 
Ortier-SpitK, towering above all the rest, and 
crowning the head of the valley with iU 
peaked summit just rising to a height of not 
less than 14,4flO feet above the level of the 
sea — all these grouped together in one cluster 
as it were, — present to the mind of the spec- 
tator a picture of grandeur and sublimity, that 
no time can ePFace, and no description — either 
with pen or pencil — convey. 

Wc now commenced the descent into the 
Tyrol, and were glad that our route had 
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brought U3 into that country at a point of 
view 80 farourable and bo magniiicciit. Bear- 
ing in mind the character one has heard of the 
Tyrolean Alps, it is, of all others, the precise 
point at which, from its bold and majestic fea- 
tures, one would wish to arrive, and be told 
— • This ia the Tyrol.'" All that the traveller 
could have imagfined of magTiificeut mountain 
scenery, of black and rugged rocks, contrasted 
with pure white snows and gloomy glaciers, 
would here seem to be realised to the fullest 
extent. 

It is at such spots as these, while enjoying 
the glorious scenes of Nature, in all her wild- 
ness and awful sublimity, that the labour 
and fatigue of travel or its numerous petty 
annoyances are felt to be triHes, well com- 
pensated. It is in the gratification which such 
scenes and such spots as these afford, that, 
while enjoying the ])ure mountain air, and the 
elasticity of spirits derived therefrom, we feel 
the full force of, and are apt to repeat to our- 
selves, the expressive lines of "Childe Harold," 
as he^— 

'" ' winds through nmuy & plvaaaiil pUce, ' 

Though tlu'rfi^it Aeem it but a fnuliih cltaM, . i. i 

Aail TimrviJ ^aim should ^iiit th^lr eajfj chair. 
The tuiIqomL" way, and long, luDg Teogue U> tiHce, 
(]h ! there is gwe<:in''«Ji iu the muuiititin liir ' " 

Aiiil life, that blualeJ eaae caii never Imijk Iu ahsre." 

The descent into the Tyrol is extremely 
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precipitous, but at the same time rather unt- 
focnt, from the mode of ticftitig upon zig-iag 
terraces being a<lopted, the preparationa for 
which are managed with great skill. 
i, I Among the multitude of these zig-zagt, I 
^licve fifty or more, there ure no lesa dm 
tenof them near the eommcncoment that ue 
partially covered over with timber roofs. "Sk 
Toad is here of a broad construction audi 
rdi^'ided into two parts, one of which is oirt 
pied by covered galleriea, the other half bcinf 
open, the two combined forming a, series rf 
terraces, a'.ong which carriages can procwd, 
icither uikUt the protected part of along ilhil 
which is open and unprotected. 
I The covering or roof is made to slope with 
ithe declivity of the mountain, like those mflB- 
itioncd on the other side of the pass, and fer 
ithe same puqjose; as also for another flf 
much importance, which is, that when the «i- 
j)oscd part of the road shall have received d»- 
innge and become impassable, a cledr pastag^ 
may be fuund under these galleries. These tBT 
races with their covered ways rising one above 
another, not unlike a grand range or flight 
of steps, have a very unusual and reroark- 
able appearance, and when viewed from belffl" 
looked even more like the works of a fortifietl 
mountain than those of a similar kind in the 
descent of the Spb-gen. This, peitba^ (he 
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most extraordinary of the Alpine passes, from 
the enormous altitude to which the road has 
been carried, was constructed by a skilful engi- 
neer of the name of Carlo Donegani. 

Having descended for some distance beyond 
the long line of galleries and over an end- 
. less euCi-ession of zig-zags, wo were not dis- 
pleased to find ourselveB once more at the re- 
gion of fir-trees straggling on the brows of 
the mountains, even though their shattered 
branches and lifeless stems gave evidence of 
the many winter gales that had swept across 
the forest. We soon after reached the hamlet 
of Trafoi, with its little church, which we had 
long I'iewed from the heights, in doubt whe- 
ther most to admire or deplore its elevated 
and lonely position, embosomed as it were amid 
eUirnal snows, and the everlasting presence of 
two huge glaciers sloping down ihe aides of 
the gigantic Ortler-SpjtE, ivith only a deep and 
narrow ravine between them and the village. 

The formation of these glaciei-s and all 
others is not difficult to be explained. They 
are always found on the lower slope of lofty 
mountains, generally commencing about the 
lowest point of perpetual congelation, and tra- 
velling downwards as the alternate process of 
freezing and thawing goes on ; sometimes a 
whole valley is filled with one, as the Mer tie 
O'arp, in the valley of Chamouni ; sometimes 
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tbey form a eurtain «|f ttcc, &om onc.r>oel^~ot 
cavern to another on tile opposite sidey behiufi 
which those wbo ace curious, m^y go, <soiki^- 
times through an aichivay. n» isftbe case attlte 
Grindelwuld glacRT. •■ ■■.! ■ [■■i,.!j 

The JO » Of as, in fact, of the form a lion 'df a 
glacier, is precisely siuiilar to that of an i<-iok* 
on a grand BiaJe, and there can' bo littb 
douhl the icfborgs set-n at slu, havtra sitiysr 
origin, bciiig formed on the stticp aid6 vY sOmt 
mountain, rising out of the sea, till, lx>ce'tHiiig 
top-heavy, they tumble down into *ho (rtetiti, 
carrying witli thorn earth and stones WKirfl 
are fTc<|Uently found upon them m their Utiat- 
ing state. ■ !' "■■' ;^.u.'.iOia , 

In the evening, after beitig sevWi'(»lftr*'S' I 
the road, and niiiking tWeWe imiles'bf'tlirwl 
distance fi-oia t^e baths, and at least' twice 
that by the zig-nags, 'We took a^ oui^'tjudf- 
tera at the Httte inn of'Trafoi: the latidlAav 
had two young daughters, who ivere aetiV^ j 
engaged'in the management of her househofS 
They immediately set about to jnejiai^ bluii 
dinner, which, though it' consisted of' li'ttl6"6liftil 
than a few boiled trout, was a I'Ohg time'tw* J 
fore it was reiidy to be servi?d up. ' 

The kitchen fire was on a raised piece of 
brickwork, occupying the centre and grealy^ 
portion of the room, and the greefl ifagb^ 
heaped upon it caused the delay in the 
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cooking of our kettle of fish. The girls, 
however, did their best, and finally succeeded. 
There being no outlet for the smoke but the 
door, the ceiling was well blackened and 
glazed with it. 

Our bed-rooiua were in an upper story, cold 
and dreary enough, especially as the beautiful 
weather, with which we were fevoured on cross- 
ing the Stelvio, had dejmrtcd with the setting 
Bun. During the night it rained torrents, and 
the continued pattering on the roof effectually 
disturbed my rest. Besides, the roof being 
entirely of wood, and but ill put together, 
several ijools of water were found in the 
morning on the floors of the bed-rooms. 
The next day set in with snow and sleet, and 
tiie dreary appearance of the weather, at an 
]evation of from four to five thousand feet, 
I sufficiently disheartening. We consoled 
selves, however, in thinking how fortunate 
p were in having crossed the Stelvio the pre- 
Lng day, as, on the one of which I am now 
' ipeaking, the faJl of snow on that pass was 
tremendous ; this we learned afterwards from 
gentleman at Innsbruck, who, with two 
others, had the misfortune to be caught in 
, and required the assistance of a number 
I the peasantry to enable them to porsue 

...i-.b <iH 1)'-" ^ 
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White wc were deploring the Etate of the 
weather, and while the Bnow continued to 
fall, wc observed the cattle \verc brought 
out from under the hotiscs. to browse in the 
valley and on the sides of the inountains, 
under the guidance of young women, who 
were very noisy in calling them together, 
and seemed to run about perfectly regar^ess 
of the weather. , 

The little hamlet of Trafoi consists of a few 
scattered Iioiiaes, probably not more than a 
couple of dozen, and a church so small, that 
it reminded me of those in Iceland, but it was 
built of stone instead of turf. The door was 
looted, but I had the curiosity to look in 
through the window. It seemed to eorrespoG^ 
with the village in everything except that, it 
was well stocked with tinsel and tawdry oaat- 
ments. . iil 

Dull and dismal as was the morning, we aA 
out on our journey, along a road of casyidfr 
Hcent into the valley ; but had not procce^sd 
fiit from our inn, before we met the esta- 
fette — a lad who carried the post — returningin 
his light-cart towards Trafoi; we wore in- 
formed by him that the road was impassable. 
having been choked up by an avalanche of 
earth from the contiguous mountain ; his 
statement was corroborated by a party of 
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peasantry coming fi-oni the same direction. 
There was nothing to be done, of course, 
but to turn back to our little inn. We had 
taken the precaution to engage a man to ac- 
company us with a Bpade to clear the road of 
any little obstruction there might be ; but 
this laiiii-flip was not to be overcome by one 
individual. 

The estafette made a second attempt in the 
afternoon, by which time it was hoped the 
road would have been rendered passable, as 
learned that several of the rtttteri, or men 
[ployed purposely for clearing away the 
fobstacles constantly occurring from falls of 
enow and frequently of rock, were busily em- 
ployed. We accordingly had our horses put 
toj and were about to make a second attempt, 
when the cstafette returned, and reported that 
the road was much in the same state as when 
^e saw it before. 

Being thoroughly tired of waiting, we made 
our minds to proceed, and engaged a work- 
party to accompany us with jiickaxes and 
Arriving at the place, these men fell 
orously to work, and being joined by the 
whose duty had called them to the 
t, a passage was soon cleared for the car- 
,ge. This part of the road for a consider- 
iblc length had been completely blocked up 
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with earth and stones. We distributed tda 
francs ainong the men, with which they seemed 

well pleased. -'■ 

Further on, another email portion ofkhe 
road had heen entirely carried away, end k 
■briilge of planTcs was thro\pn across the g&'p. 
Tir^s temporary bridge, which was cjuite in ii 
unfinished state, was supported with props rf 
timber underneath ; but it actually bent under 
the weight of the carriage, and when we had 
crossed, and, by a turn of the road, could see 
its construction, it was difficult to suppose that 
so slight a bridge of planks could have sap- 
ported so heaiy a carriage. 

We had now reached the foot of the descent, 
and soon found ourselves in a pleasant valley, 
— the more so to ua, on account of the sud- 
den change of a chilling to a mild atmo- 
sphere, of barrenness to fertility; for now, 
on each side of the road, the ground was 
well cultivated with barley, the greater part 
cut and ready to be carried. Potatoes and 
Indian corn were also growing in small quan- 
Mies. 

1'Having passed the little village of Pradt, 
''w^came upon a branch of the rapid Estch,cr, 
''M'ii is more generally called, Adigej.^— . u, ,, 

' *ilif I " ^"''.'J*" AdigB I — tliou, wLose torrent force ' 

Cleaves Ifia Tyrolean moiintainii' bnrtier chain, "-s- 

Slillb'jTJUi .'c^uj:!!; . , 
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i^nd wc pTOcec<led in the direction, or more 
jll^ictly speaking, against th« direction of its 
ourse.. as far as Mais. 

ji The mountains ivhich . now inclosed ihe 
galley had declined to a moderate elcTalion, 
md were tame enough, in comparison mtfa 
ipose stupendous Alps which we were jual 
)f3>0Ut leaving hchind ua, or rather which 
^i^jight be said to be learing ub; for, having 
;f3rasscd the great Tjrolesc alpine chain, it 
Juere turns off to the right on its way through 
j^wer Austria, passing a little to the south- 
^rard of Vienna, and is dispersed and lost 
kbout Presburg. Still we hare plenty of a 
Aore humble description on both sides the 
^w^ley, though still of sufficient height to 
•iUvc thoir Bumniits well sprinliled with the 
^Sssb sljow, which had faiUen in the morning. 
9 the evening we teat-lied MaU, a small town 
■invttily situated at the foot of one of the su- 
iperior mountaiD branches, where we passed 
l>the night 

At this place 1 noticed a figure in wood of 
our Saviour, made use of as a fountain, and 
projecting from bis side was a long iron pipe, 
out of wluch was flowing a constant stream of 
water into a reservoir. The figure uas miser- 
ably carved, as indeed are all those of a simi- 
lar description, that occur by the road-side, 
the number of which are almost incredible. 
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eren more frequent than in Switzerland. lA 
Italy wo noticed that these wooden fig^nrM' 
were lesH common than al-fresco painting^' 
generally representing some saint or martp 
pierced through with arrows, cqnally abund- 
ant by the sides of the public roads ; in no 
instance, however, did we observe any repre- 
sentation of Christ so vilely, though, I am 
sure, unintentionally, desecrated as here. 

The several houses and cottages, which we 
had hitherto seen in this part of the Tyrol, were 
neatly and nicely white-washed, which gave 
them a cleanly appearance ; and the sills, both 
of the windows and doors, were ornamented 
frequently with paintings of various scrolls 
and figures, as indeed were some of the walls 
of the houses; many of these were of wood, 
and in the style of Swiss cottages, very pic-' 
turesque, and suitable to the general aspect 
of the country. 

The female portion of the peasantry about 
Mais are rather remarkable in their dress, 
and perhaps peculiar in their Naming red 
stockings and large blue Tartar-looking caps, 
of exceedingly stout material, more pleasant^ 
probably, for winter than for summer. 

Taking our departure from Mais, we pro- 
ceeded along the branch of a little stream 
hurrying over its rocky and contracted bed, 
and after a short distance came to a succession 
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of three smaB lakes, connected by the same 
streaiMj the names of which are the Heider.tbe 
Mitter, and the Graun ; these are fed by ano- 
ther SHiall stream issuing from a range of hilla 
n^ar Jteschen, (which divides the waters falling 
into the river Inn from those just mentioned.) 

I • stream which may fairly bo considered aa 

I tke origin and one of the main branches of the 
Adigc. From this elevated point the road de- 
leends to the small townofNaudors. Though 
t)te mountains in this neighbourhood are of 
great elevation, their summits were still 

I oorercd with snow which had fallen the pre- 
vious day. It was curious to sec the straight 

I end distinct lino drawn by the limit of the 

I now along the side of the mountain range, 
iiamediately below which the dark line of the 
fir-treea contrasted strongly with its beautiful 
and striking purity. 

Naudcrs is, as I have said, but a smalltown, 
' rather village, where we arrived at mid- 
day, and rested our horses- It is a short dis- 
tance only from the low ridge which separates 

, the Tyrol from that part of the Griaons called 
the Engadin. In the neighbourhood of Nau- 
dcrs the land was chiefly used for pasture, and 
the peasantry were actively employed in cutting 

I their hay. 

On leaving this place, we found ourselves 
about to enter a deep and narrow ravine, or 
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deft in the rocty' ridge, 
mountain stream, fir ai) 



throngh whicha 
it appeared, WA 
rushing with great rapidity; this gorge was 
the pass of the Pinstermiinz, and not 'un- 
iikci that of the hatha of Pfefferff, being in- 
ferior only to the Via Slala; the river is 
ihc Intij which lises at the upper end or 
Bouthem extremity of the valley of Engadin, 
■whose IcTi^h is at least fifty miles, and breadth 
from four to seven or eight. From its great 
height, said to be from three to five thousand 
feet above the sea, and being enclosed be- 
tween a double range of the Rhtetian AlpB, 
it is the least known among the large Alpine 
valleys. The inhabitants are said to resemble 
the Grisons in their language, only that it 
approaches nearer to the Latin, and they are 
described as having habits and customs pecu- 
liar to themselves. *' 
The course of the Inn in a north-east direc- 
tion, so contrary to all the rest whose sources 
are in or close to the Rhastian Alps, led me 
to a reflection, which must have occurred to 
others who-have viBited the neighbourhood of 
these sources, — namely, that these great rivers, 
which owe their origin to the Rhtetian Alps, 
with the multitude of their adjuncts, as they 
pursue their separate courses, pervade the 
greater portion of Europe, affording those im- 
portant advantages to comnierce, nianufac- 
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tures, and agriculturcj which are duly appreci- 
ated by all nations, that have the good fortune 
to enjoy them-. 

Thus the Rhine, rising out of a ridge of 
Uic St. Gothard, pursues its course through 
&c Grisoas and SwitEciland, where, having 
^Uected its numerous tributaries from every 
ffide, it flows through the Rhenish proi-inces 
m a noble stroam. ajid, passing the shores gf 
^elgium andj the Netherlands, ialU into the 
^orth Sea. , 

^ The Rhone, rising from the opposite side of 
fliesanie ridg« of the St. Gothard, collecting 
1^ tributaries along the western side of Switzer- 
land, enters the lake of Geneva, and passing 
Wience into France, empties its abundant stream 
into the Mediterranean. 
^ The Inn, after passing through the Enga- 
din valley, anel receiving Its tributary streams 
^om every part of northern Tyrol, Bavaria, 
and Austria, swells the waters of the Da- 
nube, and, with it, i» emptied into the Black 
Sea. 

, The Adige rises in the great cluster of lofty 
mountains rouml tho Stelvio, passes through 
the southern TjtoI, and the ca&tem part of 
Lombardy, and is discharged into the gulf of 
Venice. 

The Adda rises in the Steh-io, flows down 
the valley of ti^e Valteline through the Lag 
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di Como into the Po, and with it, enters the 
gulf of Venice not far apart from the Adige. 

We found several workioen employed near 
the entrance of the Finatermiinz pasB, repair- 
ing a fortress on the side of the rocky pre- 
cipice overhanging the right bank of the river, 
which was here rushing beneath it and the 
road, with considerable violence, down the 
contracted ravine. This strong fortress is is- 
tended to command the pass, and effectually 
prevent, at this spot, any entrance into the' 
Tyrol from the Engadin, to which it is quite 
contiguous, and which was attempted by the 
French in the revolutionary war. Having 
cleared the deep ravine, with its precipitous 
and almost perpendicular sides of rock, we 
found it opening out into the valley, through 
which the river Inn winds its lengtheneiT 

There was here but little cultivation; it 
was chiefly meadow-land, but here and there' 
were some promising crops of potatoes ; barley' 
was also growing in small fields, and occasioit- 
ally a little Indian com; cherry-trees were 
abundant on either side of the valley. The 
height of the inclosing mountains increased as 
we advanced, and they were rather of a Bombre 
character, from the great quantity of fir-trees 
with which they were clothed. 

We passed three or four noat-looking i-il- 
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lages : two standing opposite to each other 
on different sides of the river, having a neigh- 
bourly and pleasing a]ipearaiice ; theit names.. 
I think, were Stuben and Pftinda, but we 
stopped at neither. Further on is Kicd, also 
a pretty looking village, after which, passing 
Pradt, we arrived late in the evening at the 
little totvn or village of XAodek, and took np 
our quarters for the night at the inn, which is 
the post. In the morning we left Zondek, still 
accompanying the course of the Inn, which is 
noisy and rapid, but in one part in particular 
3 observed to flow smoothly and swiftly, at 
tjie foot of a fine mural precipice. Many neat 
little cottages, similar to those of Switzerland, 
1 were scattered about the narrower part of the 
Tftltey, and the small patches of ground among 
tile rocks that were in some parU appa- 
I jentiy of difficult approach, were neatly culti- 
I rated, with maize, barley, and potatoes, all 
looking well ; and the upper ridges as usual 
' Trell covered with fir-trees. On passing the 
■ small village of Mils, the mountains soon be- 
; g;an to recede, and to increase in height, and 
the valley of course to open out ; at the foot 
I gf a steep and lofty peak that reminded me 
I ef Croagh Patrick, though much higher, was 
A wide extended and luxuriant valley, or rather 
' plain, through which the Inn, now become 
more ])lacid, was seen to flow in a serpentine 



course, having expanded its waters into a fine 
broad etream. ' i i j 

This change of Bcenery brought ns to tfaf 
IHtie town of Imst, situate on the side of lH 
jdain farthest from the rircr, being perh^pi 
S'OOuple of rdilCE from it: nothing could W 
more pleasant than its site, and it had all the 
appearance of a thriving town, and a, place 
of some importance as a market for variouii 
Iciada of grain, fruit, and vegetables. But it 
seeme to have lost the monopoly of Canary 
birds, with which for a long time it supplied 
all Europe, and the sale of which is supposed 
to have enriched the place. A little below 
the town, the Inn receives an accession to its 
stream by the junction of the Pizebach from 
the Alps on the soutli, and farther on, another 
river called the Oetz ; that liver dascendt 
&0U the same quarter down the midet ofri 
rich and beautiful valley, ' J 

Besides the road on which we are now ad- 
vancing, there is another, not unimportast, 
from Imst towards Innsbruet, by which tra- 
vollers irequently proceed, and the ■ post also 
goes. It ia carried over the ridge of the moun- 
tain on the northern side of the Inn, and joins 
the lower road at Zirl, about six miles on this 
side Innsbruck. It became a question which 
rOad to pursue, but that along the banks of tho 
Inn carried it. In my own opinion every ar- 
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gumtnt is in favour of tbe iattrr: tfar object of 
taking the other is the view from its highest 
point. And to vrhat does this view amoant .' 
You look down into the valkT belov, but iht 
sight is confined to the side of the moontain 
beyond the river ; the river itwlf la seen very 
iaaperfectly, and the nearer ^b of the vsUer 
soarcely at all : nor is this one^dcd viev of 
objects seen la their proper shape and dimen- 
sions ; they are all dhninitdied and distorted by 
ktoking down upon them some thousand feet 
in a very small angle of depression, jaat as 
ibotoTS on the stage when seen &om the Eflh 
lier of boxes or upper gallery, are cat down 
t6 the size of pnppets, and the deformity of 
dwarfs. An elevated position no doubt com- 
mands eictcnstve and distant pntspcets: bnt 
the distant objects are indistinct and doubtful ; 
the sur&ce of the country is reduced to a map, 
but neither so accurate nor intelligible as one 
projected on paper : the imagination is apt to 
Orcate objects that do not exist, and to mis- 
take those tiiat do. 

•V From Irast then, we continued our route 
through a rich valley of great extent, and 
highly cultivated with large quantities of In- 
dian corn, wheat in gi-eat abundance, barley 
find oats, and numerous patches of line ]>o- 
feotoes. We also here observed several fields 
sf fiax, which, &oni the shortness of the stems. 
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I concluded to be the Alpine species, cultfc 
vated probatly for the sake of the linseed to 
make oil. We aftenrards found, liowever, that 
large quantities of flax arc cultivated for the 
manufacture of linen and muslin at Innsbruck. 
The greater part of that here grown was cut 
and stacked ready for housing. The valley of 
the lnmni[rht now bo called rinjiie; population 
was more dense, cottages more freqnent, and 
small log-housoa scattered about, in which 
hay was deposited, the gable ends of the roof 
being left open, probably for the circulation 
of air. Bread as well as butter had both been 
articles hitherto not so much of scarcity as of 
indifferent quality everywhere, as far 
had proceeded in the Tyrol, but here the^i 
greatly improved, 

In this rich valley, abundant in cattle and 
good pasture, we found, indeed, as may be 
supposed, the above articles excellent, and we 
quite enjoyed a late breakfast which we got at 
a small village where we rested our horses. 
Here we were informed that the bridge we 
had to cross was broken down on one side, 
and that a very small carriage only could 
pass. We went on, however, to judge for 
ourselves. 

As we were proceeding, and before we 
reached the damaged bridge, we came to a 
second bridge, but very narrow, so 
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deed, that it was questionable whether its 
width would admit the carriage, but with 
great caution our trusty driver, Mr. Maurice, 
succeeded in passing; and here we learnt that, 
bj ascending the opposite mountain, wc might 
get upon the regular post road, the same road 
to which I have before alluded, as striking off 
from Imst. We accordingly made the attempt. 
The ascent was by a very steep and narrow 
road, if road it could be called, but one most 
certainly on which no four-wheeled carriage 
with four horses, or even two, had ever before 
travelled. It was in truth a most distressing 
pull for the poor horses before we ag;ain got 
upon the common track, not far from a place 
called Telfs. 

It was consoling to observe the patience of 
our good-humoured driver, who, an he marched 
by the side of his horses, with his large and 
well-made jack boots (which he invariably 
wore on serriee), made no difficulty whatever 
in this trying situation. In the course of this 
ascent wc passed close under some bold and 
rocky elevations, upon which a quantity of 
fresh fallen snow was lying even low down 
their sides. 

The peasantry we had hitherto met with 
in the valley of the Inn were well clothed and 
appareatly in good circumstances, — rather too 

■t t-l'Uiu, •<. ."(.•IU.4( iM^.i^d w^«i MiM— 
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good it may be feared, as, for Uie first time 
yesterday, and again to-day, we met with a few 
who had been indulging rather too froely ,ift 
liquor. Wearc not, however.to jodgc of thav, 
mural character from those two iastaDccs. ., 

At the village of Tcl&, near which was a 
large building, pointed out to ub as a papei 
maiiufciotory, we passed the night. The situa^ 
tion of this village is very picturesque, audits 
whitewashed houses and projecting woodea 
roofs and staclcB of firewood piled up, give it 
an agreeable and rather peculiar appeaj-ance; 
but, on the whole, it did not present that clean 
and tidy look as did many of the villages 
through which we had passed. , 

Leaving Teifs early the following morningi 
we proceeded on our road to Innsbruck by the 
side of the river, which had now attained a 
very considerable *vidth; the valley through 
which.it flows continuing to improve in culti- 
vation and in general appearance, until we ap- 
proach the city of Innsbruck; before reaching 
which we had observed a large extent of level 
pasture land. On this plain Innsbruck is si- 
tuated,: and seen from a short distance, and, 
appears to stretch quite across it. We were 
detained a short time to pass ovor a small 
bridge across, a mountain-torrent descending 
into the Inn, elese to the tewu^whieh had bceo 
■j/wi bliiu,L r,v_.;U «,il i-^in -,111 utf J*dj ipfi 
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washed aivay by tHe late rains, and was now 
lindergwing repair ; but ihey civilly planked it 
O^er to facilitate our paeaage. We proceed- 
ed through the outskirts of the toivn, and hav- 
ing re-ci'tiaaed the Inn over a well-constructed 
bridge, 9oon found ourselves in a street, which, 
with its arcades on either side, reminded me of 
Berne. Shortly it opened out into a fine 
handsome street as broad as Regent-street, 
having many oscellcnt houses in it. In this 
street is the (Jolden Sun, an hotel where we 
procured apartments during our short visit to 
thfis capital of the Tyrol. 

There are not many civilised countries of 
Europe where, in the conrae of seventy jniles, 
over a great public road, like that from the 
Pass of Finstermiine to Innsbruck; so little 
variety occurs, except in the evor-changing 
shapes and colours assmned by the mountain 
scenery, in every part of it ])icturejniue and 
beautiful. Nothing indeed can exceed the 
amblimity as well as beauty of the alternation 
bf gfea-ms and glooms, of lights and shadows. 
succeeding each other, and flitting along the 
mOnntain sides with every passing cloud. The 
brawling brooks and gTjrgling rill.^ tumbling 
down the numerous dells, 'and the line i-ivcr 
rolling oiCT its rocky bed, were well calcula,tcd 

3eget attention and command admiration. 

: that on the river Inn there should have 
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been no craft of any kind, no i-aOs^ even for 
floating down timljcr or other articles — scarceljii 
a. little boat to cross to the opposite bank — 
appeared something rcmaidtable- This, how- 
ever, is, in some degree, explained by thfi 
peasantry being employed on the harvest, and 
the wood-cutters prepari^ fiiel for the winter, 
not at this time required. This may also 
explain why we met 80 few travellers on the 
road. Now and then a little cart is seen »f 
a peculiar construction, carrying planlcs or 
fire-wood, or timber of some sort or other, oi 
women on foot with their baskets; but few 
people were indeed anywhere seen except in 
the fields. An angler now and then may he 
observed sitting on the bank, fishing for trout, 
which in the mountain streams are everywhere 
abundant and excellent. What would onr 
philosophic fly-fishcrs think of aTjTolese pea- 
sant, basking on a sunny bank and carelessly 
letting his line float down the stream, whilst 
half their enjoyment seems to consist in the 
exercise of patience, perseverance, and eqna- 
niraity, up to the waist in water and mud, or to 
the neck in reeds and bulrushes, waiting for 
some unlucky trout to seize upon the delusive 
bait ? Of animated beings of any kind, there 
is a great scarcity along this line of road ; a 
bird is rarely to be seen or heard ; if there 
be any they would appear to confine themaelves 
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t^*- the fir-forests ; with the exception of the 
laftk, which is generally heard singing its early 
matins^ and now aiid then a grey partridge 
crossing the road. There is, however, at every 
tlwfee or four miles, stuck up by the road-side, 
s^Merkento mori, rudely painted on a boal^, 
d^^iddi^bing the accident by which life was losti 
1^4ip$etting of a cart or carriajge; or drowning 
in^^^h^ river. But we are now at Innsbruck, 
a^&t^ the scene promises to change. 
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^NNSBRUCK. 



1 iiE i£)Jn 

Siatues — Arthuf Kiug.rf 



fraiicifoaD Ciiurch— The l)to(in ,._, 

'VKiiglnnd, and Priiice Arthur— MailmiliiuiB'' tonSU-^ 

Reliers— WurkB of AleWdn Colifa:— MdtMtin^l if \HiA- 

) .duke FacdmBiid— or Pliili{ii)ilKr<-r-()liiciintr iof 'thct^^— 

SkeloUcifhis Life — Appatel — Tonj'i of Huferr^FrfRcis 'fr 

Dealliofflt Innsliruek— Maris Theresa— Her Kulogy by'ffit 

' ' ■■ KiDg of Pmii>ia--LegB«l of Masimiliiin—CaTlnt*]!! "SUtaAt 

,P— Moults atSiippep— Gog and Magog-;— Dewipti^w Mefnoripl' 

r— Clmrchea— Drvqtion of th* Tyrolme— Imags of the Virgin 

'"Mary— Tlif Palace— Tli« Stilue of Leit>old ' ^'.-^TWiximi- 

l.-'lian'B bouse — Palace aar^U8—^Huuuni-»l.yter df SteKliii)r 

. ofState— Portrait of a ChamoLiliunter^YJait JJifjlpf^.a^ 

aition wheu he ddeateii the Due de DanUig — Sliarpr^hooten. 

Innsbhdck, the little capital of the north^Ti 
Tyrol, may lie called a li arid some to wit, 
although there is liut one broad prinicipiil 
street, ivhich runs directly through it. The 
situation is peculiar, occupying the ccrttretlf 
a plain, perhaps not more than two, certainly 
less than three miles across, and fcoubded' "By 
mountains on each side, which, just at tih 
place, would seem to have receded -froita ' ^ 
valley of the Inn, to make room for the'sitt'ttf 
the loivn. This fine river -washes one'bf™ 
sides, and separates it from a suburW-iif'te^- 
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sidcrable extent. The buildings, particularly 
those which flank the lung broad street, are 
more substantial and in better taste than one 
would be led to exj>ect in this secluded valle)'. 
The immediate environs of the town arc 
rich and beautiful, interspersed with small 
villas in the midst of gardens smiling with 
cultivation, and producing all the fruits and 
vegiJtablps common to the country, for the 
supply of the market of Innsbruck. 
-The mountains and the hills which bound 
the vale are rich and picturesque ; the former 
Tising into rocky and jagged summits, and 
■iKose on the right bank of the river in- 
creasing in height till they fall in with the 
Brenner Alps ; many of the latter crowned 
with old castles, which gire a combined pic- 
ture of the sublime and the beautiful : others 
ifkg^in with their rounded dome-shaped suia- 
piitfi, covered with grass of the roost bril- 
{liapt igieon, afford a pleasing foreground to, 
the grand and more distant features of the 
jland^cape. To croHn the whole, the stranger, 
-ip. walking up the grand street, sees over the 
ftj(«ofs of the houses, and, as if overhanging 
l^e bown, one enormous mountain whc»c Mum- 
Ijflfit is capped with snow, which, from its re- 
l^aining there in the month of August, niu«t 
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Innsbruck is Baid to consist of about 20dO 
housc-8, containing a population of 13,000 
to 13,00(J souls, and they reckon not fewrt 
than twenty churches and chapels, some Of 
course very small. 1 am not aware there art 
any manufactoriee on a large scale. Thej 
have fabrics of linen and muslin, of wooUcM 
cloth and leather, the latter of which is iwed 
to a g;rcat csteut for ehoes, boots, belts, Sea. 
The artisans are very expert in all kiiids-<t 
carpenters' work, and especially excel in car*^ 
ing wood. There is a shop in the brMJ 
street, which deals in little figures of tneai asd 
women, in their appropriate dresses, of aal- 
mals, and various other articles of curiositj-, 
something like the Tonbridge turnery ware; 
and innumerable articles made from the horoG 
of the chamois : the carving of the little 
figures in wood is excellent, but they are not 
sold (to our countrymen at least) at what 
, might even be called a moderate rate. I paid 
as much as seven francs for a single srnall 
figure of a Tyrolese peasant, repreeented 
with his rifle and a dead chamois slung acroes 
his shoulders, which, howerer. is admirably 
canned. There are other shops in this street 
well stored with articles of the first necessity, 
and others again for luxury ; the latttar on a 
email scale. The timber and the salt tnda 
are carried on near the banks of the Inn, in 
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the outskirts of the town ; but are, together 
with all other heavy articles, brought in carts 
of different descriptions, as the river still con- 
tinues to run in too rapid a current for any 
kind of craft to stem, I did not see a single 
boat on any part of it, even where it runs 
through the town. 

The people of Innsbruck are not much Been 
in the streets, not e\en in the principal one 
I have mentioned, except such as may be go- 
ing each about his own business ; no loungers 
apparently of any kind ; no horsemen exhibit- 
ing themselves or their animals; scarcely a 
carriage of any description. A few of the 
Austrian military officers are now and then 
seen parading about, and the clergVi lawyers, 
and officials, with some few of the opper ranks, 
occasionally passing; but not in sufficient num- 
bers to relieve the general dulness. Their 
various costumes differ little from those of 
Europeans in general. 

With the exception of the churches, and 
perhaps the palace, there are not many public 
buildings of a character to attract one's atten- 
tion, nor indeed is there much to admire in 
the architecture of the principal churches. 
Of these, the most interesting is the Francis- 
can church, which I suppose may be callod 
the cathedral. Estcrnally it has not much to 
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recommoDd it except its magnitude, ivluch 
is Ear beyond what one would expect to find 
in so small a place — though not, I bclicT« 
strictly speaking, a dome church or cathe- 
dral: it is a composition of Grecian and Go- 
thic architecture, and of no particular order iD 
cither. Within there is more thaji enough 
to gratify curiosity. In the middle of the cenr 
tral aisle, which is capacious, the strangec!* 
eye is instantly caught by two rows of gignslat 
bronze statues, mostly in armour.-much laxgei 
than life, not less and some of them more thai 
seven feet; and between the rows there a^ 
pears a large marble sarcophagus bearing ail 
its surface a kneeling bronze figure with the 
face towards the altar. 

The number of these brouze statues is 
twenty-eight, fourteen on each side of the 
tomb. They are said to have been cast by a 
native Tyrolese artist, of the name of Loffler, 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
which, if so, must give to them an interest thai 
otherwise their merit (considerable as it is) 
might not perhaps have conveyed. They con- 
sist of twenty males and eight feinaJes. They 
are all, or nearly so, connected somehow or 
other with the Maximilian family either di- 
rectly or by marriage, beginning with Hudolph 
of Habsburgh, the founder of the dynasty. 



ft I Tho first, on the right-hand row, is oM Clo- 
Ws of France, but hbw he coriits there I Ttriow 
not. On the same side, a little lower down, is 
Arthnr, called here Kmg of England, which, 
though a TnisTiomer, I was not diqioscil to 
donbt : he was worthy to he a tmc Briton, 
being by far the best set up and the Inost sym- 
metrical figure in the whole group; but how 
th^ got hold of the name of Arthur, the lasl 
kiag of the Silures, would not be easy to die- 
cover; or, indeed, of him of the Round Table — '■ 
for Owen, in his ' Cambrian Biography,' says 
there were two — the real King of Britain, and 
the fabulous one oftheaueient poets; the tatttJr 
of whom Geoffrey of Monmouth contributed 
chiefly to bring into notice, thoogh he had beeii 
oelobrated long before his time, and said ia be 
'Jiinore known in Asia than in Britain - the 
East and the West talk of hiin— Kgj-pt and the 
BaBphorus are not silent— Rome, the inistress 
ofeities, sings his actions — Antiocb, Armenijt/ 
Palestine, celebrate his deeds." Hmnc U 
doubtful of his existence, and Gibbon seetWS 
ttf think we must at least give up his valiant 
knights and his Bound Table. '"" 

-,; ■' al the RoiuiiU Taliif goud -'« 
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After all, might it not be, as Addison sug- 
gests (if the manly age of the figure was not 
against it), that the effigy named the King of 
England was meant for Arthur, Prince of 
Wales, son of Henry VII., and elder brother 
of Henry VHI., who had espoused the Infanta 
Catherine of Arragon, fourth daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Isahella — not " sister of Maximi- 
lian," asAddison says, though by her marriage 
connected with the Maximilian family ? And if 
this Arthur was not "every inch a king," he was 
within an inch of becoming King of England. 

The tomb abovementioned is not, as I have 
called it, a sarcophagus, hut rather a cenotaph, 
the remains of him it commemorates being in- 
terred elsewhere. It was erected to the me- 
mory of the Emperor Maximilian I., by his 
grandson, Ferdinand I. The tomb is of white 
Carrara marble, twelve or thirteen feet long, 
and about six feet high. On the sides and ends 
are twenty-four compartments, in each of which 
is a bas-relief of well-designed subjects and 
very superior workmanship, at least twenty 
of them are so in the opinion of artists who 
have examined them carefully. They are, in 
fact, pictures possessing all the qualities of a 
painting with the exception of colour, being 
carved out of the most clear and beautiiiil 
white marble. They are all historical s 
jects, and represent not only the great 
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events of the life of Maximilian — ^his battles, 
sieges, treaties, and alliances with other 
powers; — but also his priTale and domestic 
events, marriages, fetes, &c. 

The skill exhibited in the composition of 
these medallions is admirable; the figures of 
men and horses are exquisitely beautiful ; the 
latter absolutely in motion, and all their eqnip- 
Saents minutely detailed and brought out. I 
Rs particularly struck with that which repre- 
tnts the procession of the Princess Margaret 
fln her return from the court of France to the 
isilace of Maximilian. In this group the 
Horses, the trappings, their riders, and their 
■Jesses, had the appearance of a picture taken 
from the Ufc, and aU as if in motion. 

Another is equally fine: the marriage of 
■Philip Ic Bel, son of Maximilian, with Joan 
of Castile and Arragon ; and the dresses are 
*iaid to be not far different from those worn at 
the time, which the artist must have obtained 
'ftom some museum, or graphical description, 
'fl^ese bas-reliefs are all of the same size, ap- 
parently about tVfteen by ten inches. The 
"kneeling statue on the tomb, in the attitndc 
of prayer, is, of course, that of the Emperor. 
- All these beautiful bas-reliefs, with the ex- 
ception of four, which are easily distinguishable 
as inferior to the rest, are the work of Alexander 
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Colin, a native of Malinee, whose name, notwith- 
standing tliusc and other fiablinie productions of 
his lahour, is scarcely to be found in any of the 
historical or biographical accounts of painters 
or sculptors — productions so ingeniously con- 
ceived, so exquisitely grouped, so elaborately 
and beautifully executed, that no pencil, how- 
ever minute and delicate, with all the advan- 
tage of colouring, could convey a more corrod 
conception of what was intended. They may | 
be compared with the Napoleon medals on a 
large scale. 

Another great work of Colin is the beau- 
tiful monument to the memory of his patron, 
the Archduke Ferdinand of Tyrol, which was 
prepared during the life of the Prince. An 
arched excavation in the wall of tlie church 
is lined entirely with black marlile, the iiiargin 
of which is sculptured tastily in white marble. 
In the lower part of the arch is placed a hand- 
some tomb of yellowish marble, on which the 
figure of the Prince reposes, dressed in his 
lobcs of state, with his hands raised towards 
heaven. Twenty-six coats of arms, of Ger- 
man, Spanish, and other hereditary princes, 
inlaid in mosaic, in their heraldic colours, 
are on the face of the monument. On the 
sides of the arch are appended four bas-reliefs. 
similar to those of the Maximilian monument, 
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exhibiting the leading events of the Prince's 
life, executed by the hand of Colin, in the 
highest style of art. 

In the Silver Chapel (so called from an 
image of the Virgin in that metal, said to have 
once adorned an altar of the same material) 
is the monument which Ferdinand caused to be 
raised to the memory of his beloved wife Phi- 
lippina. It consists of a recumbent statue in 
white marble, on which is the simple inscription, 
" Ferdinand to his dear wife, Philippina." 

The only other works of Colin in stone, 

that I shall notice, are in the large public 

cemetery attached to one of the small churches. 

The first is his o^vn tomb, said to have been 

planned by himself, and decorated by a fine 

bas-relief, representing the raising of Lazarus 

I ;froni the dead. The second is that of a private 

' femily, which has also one or two fine bas-re- 

fs. The third is that of an individual, whose 

I ODBme I have not noted. Yet, as I have said, 

I surprising as it may seem, the name even of 

I ibis great artist, who has left behind him these 

•plendid examples of his powers, and many 

[ others which I understand are in Vienna, does 

' not appear, as far as I can trace, in any Eng- 

j lish or Italian work of art, either of painting 

I ^r sculpture, or in any biographical dictionary, 

I ;lrat only in the brief and favourable notices of 

Bussing travellers like myself 
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I have looked in vain for the name of Colin 
in Walpole, Bryan, Ottley, Winklcman, Fn- 
Beli. In Vasari not a word is to be fennd in 
the whole sixteen volumes ; or in Cicognara, 
or Lanzi, or other Italian writers that I have 
conBulted. Even Descamps. who gives an 
account of the Netherland artists, and of thoK 
exfjuisite carvings in wood that adorn the 
churches, and pulpits in particular, in Bel- 
gium, is silent as to Colin. The Germans^ 
however, have not been bo inattentive ; a Ger- 
man biographical dictionary, by Dr. G. K. 
Nagler *, is in progress, and contains an arti- 
cle on the life, and an enumeration of some of 
the works, of Alexander Colin, from whidl we 
learn that he was bom at Mechlin in 1528. 
His parents being poor, he was sent out, when 
a boy, to learn the trade of a stone-mason, — a 
trade which necessarily brought him in contati 
with sculptures of various and superior kindi 
This led him to model figures and other ob- 
jects in wax or plaster. From modelling & 
wax or plaster he proceeded to carving in wood', 
and this, by an easy transition, led him to the 
sculpturing his designs in stone, in the cutting 
of which he must have been familiar. 



* " Neues Allgmneineg KUDstlBr Lexicon." Dt- Nagter tcfai 
to Herrgott's Tupogiapltia for a deiciiptiaii uf the gttM toonii- 
in«it,and other worliBi &ad to the Jlibcbucher der LilenliUi 
VieanB, 1833, &oin wbcDcehebiu dlrived hia in 
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, This progress of Colin naturally reminds us 
of that made by one of our own most distin- 
guished sculptors in stone, who, like Colin, 
raised his reputation solely by the energy of 
his mind, and the skill and dexterity of hia 
hand ; and as he himself — so I have heard— 
tells, " the first effort of his boyish days was, 
by request, to grace the upper crust of a large 
Christinas pie with a sow and whole litter of 
pigs ;" a group so true to nature as to share, 
in no small degree, that applause which was, 
no doubt, bestowed on the tasteful matters 
within. 

How the reputation of Colin reached the 
Emperor Ferdinand I, does not appear, but 
he waa invited by that sovereign to Innsbruck, 
in order to complete the mausoleum in honour 
of his grandfather, which had been commenced 
by the Abels of Cologne. Here he set about 
tho splendid tomb which I have just described, 
and which he completed in - the year 1566' 
Ho was now appointed sculptor to the Court, 
and having a number of works on hand, 
both here and at Vienna, he employed, at 
the latter place, two Netherlanders, lor whom 
. he had sent to assist him. In his works he 
h IB said to have studied the paintings of Albert 
Durer, and particularly the triumphal arch of 
■'"Maximilian, which was engraved under that 
artist's direction. 
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Colin did not think it beneath him to exe- 
cute little works in wax and wood, nnmbcM of 
which were once in the museum of Amhras ; 
but they, with other curiositicB in that once 
favourite abode of Ferdinand, have been dis- 
persed,— some sent to Vienna and some to 
Innsbruck. One bas-relief, cut in cedar wood 
with elaborate care, representing the " Rape 
of the Sabines," is said to be at Vienna. 
Colin was held in great esteem by his fellow- 
citizens, and lived to the good old age of 
ninety, having died in the year 1616, leaving 
a son Adam to succeed hiin in his profession; 
but, as it would appear, not in the same degree 
of reputation. 

Dr. Naglcr observes, that in the works of 
Colin certain peculiarities of the painter are not 
to be mistaken ; and that he was himself a 
painter, appears from two portraits of himself 
and his wife, exhibited near the railings of the 
Emperor's mausoleum, which are ascribed to 
him. His bas-reliefs are in fact, as I have 
said, pictures. I have seen it somewhere 
stated, that when he had a subject to design, 
he modelled it first in Avax or plaster, then 
carved it in wood, to bring out more distinctly 
the shaqj points, then painted it on canvas, 
and, lastly, sculptured it in stone. 

I have been thus particular in the account 
of this neglected artist in the hope that, should 
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this little book fall into the hands of some 
of our travelling artists in Germany and Italy, 
they will not overlook the valley of the Inn, 
nor deem the name of Colin unwofthy of some 
record among the lives of the artists. 

There is little more within the church de- 
serving particular notice ; hut there is a mul- 
titude of small bronze figures, representing 
saints and angels, with many other matters 
of mystfry and miracle, usually found in 
Catholic churches. One thing, however, is 
worthy of mention, as it bespeaks the gratitude 
of the lute Emperor of Austria, while he paid 
deference to the feelings of the whoie popula- 
tion of Tyrol, — this is the grave of Hofer, on 
the left side of the church, on entering; 
vthose remains, by order of the Emperor, 
were brought from Mantua — where, as we 
have seen, he was shot by order of Buona- 
parte — to Innsbruck in 1S23, and in solemn 
procession deposited in the great church. 
Over the tomb is a full-sized figure of Hofer, 
in the costume of a Tyrolese peasant (from 
which the portrait in the frontispiece is taken). 

The Tyrol has always been, as indeed it 
deserves to be, a country duly appreciated by 
the sovereigns of Austria, most of whom have 
personally visited Innsbruck, Maria Theresa 
was not likely to neglect it. The result of her 
visit, however, was attended with a calamity 
M 3 
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most distressing to her feeling^,— the sudden. 
though not wholly unespected, death of her 
beloved husband, Francis I. The Emperor 
one day, when at the opera, was suddenlj 
seized with illncsB ; he retired, leaning on his 
eon Joseph's arm, fell down, and instantly ex- 
pired without a groan. He had for some time 
been threatened with apoplexy, and had ex- 
pressed a wish to get back to Vienna ; and one 
day, looking at the immense mass of mountHin 
which I have mentioned as appearing to over- 
hong Innsbruck, he exclaimed with a sigh, 
" Oh ! if I could once quit these monntains of 
the Tyrol I" 

The grief of the Empress, as may readily 
he supposed, was extreme, for she loved 
him with the greatest affection and tendcmesB, 
which she continued to manifest in every act 
during the remainder of her life. For fifteen 
years she never laid aside her widowed robes. 
In the Capuchin Chapel she caused to be 
erected over his tomb an altar, before which 
the Capuchin monks, of whom she established 
a chapter, had an obligation imposed on them 
of offering up prayers in perpetuity for the 
soul of the Emperor. Eustace speaka of it 
as a plain monument, most interesting from 
the piety of the founder, but not imposing 
enough to attract the notice of visiters. 

Maria Theresa was at this time, by all ac- 
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counts, the most lovely woman of the age, as 
abe was the most distinguished in the fine arts, 
literature, and iu arms too, as the old King of 
Prussia, Frederic, had good reason to acknow- 
ledge. In these respects the Empress Cathe- 
rine of Russia could alone be considered as her 
rival, but her inferior in most of them. A 
young ividow so amiable, so beautifulj and so 
distinguished, may be auppoaed not to have 
wanted suitors, nor overtures of marriage from 
the highest royat families of Europe ; but 
she declined all, and declared her intention 
mever to change her condition nor her mourn- 
ing dress. On such occasions, in allusion to 
her departed husband, she is said to have 
replied in the beautiful lines which Virgil has 
put into the mouth of the unfortunate Queen 
of Carthage ; — 

Imus qui me ntri junxiC, amora 

le ■epulchnh" 

— So says Eustajre. 

When Frederic of Prussia heard of her 
death, he thus wrote to D'Alembcrt t — " I have 
Bhed tears most sincerely for her death : she 
did honour to her sex and to the throne. I 
made war against her, and I never was her 
1 enemy." 

The mountain spolten of as overhanging 
Innsbruck is called Sollstein-berg, a part of 
which is named Martinswand, or Martin's-«all. 
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a Btcep precipice of not less tban a thousand 
feet, and has given rise to a legendary tab, 
whieh, having seemingly the Banction of the 
Capuchin monks as a miraculous interference, 
■ it would not, I suppose, be safe to disbelieve. 
But as all legends ha,ve some foundation, how- 
ever slight, in fact, so had this : — The Emperoi 
Maximilian, when archduke, was exercising 
his favourite pursuit aflci' the chamois on this 
mountain ; in his anxiety to follow the animaU 
he got himself entangled amongst the narrow 
paths and ledges of this precipice, bo as to be un- 
able either to proceed or retrace his steps, and 
was missing for some time from the Capuchin 
convent, where, it is said, he was frequently 
acciistomed to take up his abode. Maxi- 
milian, after he became emperor, is supposed 
to have encouraged his secretaries to write 
accounts of his numerous adventures, escapes, 
and feats of chivalry. Many of these have 
been published, and in them " he is exhibited,' 
says Coxe, " as being endowed with super- 
natural faculties, and moving in a superior 
sphere, like the heroes who figure in eastern 
fable and the annals of chivalry : thus, he is 
said to have assaulted lions in their cages, 
and forced them to repress their native ferocity ; 
he fell from towers unhurt ; he escaped from 
shipwreck and from fire ; and when lost amid 
the rocks and precipices of TjTol, whither he 
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had penetrated in his favourite occapatloD of 
hunting the chamois, and on the point of pe- 
rishing ivith hnngei and fatigue, he is extrir 
cated by an angel in the shape of a peasant 
boy." 

This peasant hoy, of the name of Zyps, was 
a sufficient foundation for the legendary tale 
promulgated, it may be supposed, by the Ca- 
puchins, one of whose fraternity produced the 
miracle of releasing the unfortunate ^Vrchduke, 
suspended by the heels from a ledge, with his 
head downnards, by administehDg to hiin the 
sacramental cake and the whole parapheraalta 
of the Viaticum, &om the bottom of the pre- 
cipice, in couBequence of which Uiis tVriel or 
angel flew down with him in his arms. The 
name of Zyps is said to be still extant on the 
pension list of Maximilian. 

We wore curious to look at the Capuchia 
convent, connected as it had been with two 
German cm ]»eror»^ Maximilian and Francisi. 
It stands in the main street, towards tbe upper 
end, its front occupying a considerable extent. 
We were admitted without difficulty, and were 
immediately struck with the general neat nod 
comfortable appearance of the building. The 
walls were carefully whitewashed,- pure u 
snow. The corridors, into which the tevcral 
cells or apartments of the monks open, be)D|[ 
of great length, and kepC purely aod fiec* 
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fectly white, have a chcerftil and pleasing effect. 
The apartments in which the monks Bleep 
and pass their time, when they wish to be 
alone, were all locked hut one. which had the 
key in it, but we were prevented from looking 
in, fay being told that its owner was unweU, 
and most likely in bis room. The rest of the 
firatemity were at supper, and we were told 
that from the cuivine — an excellent one, fit for 
any of our clubs — we might see them seated 
at table, unknown to them and unobserved. 

Accordingly we went thither, and looking 
through a small hole in a sort of revolving 
dumb-waiter in the wall, by which the dishes 
are passed into the dining-room smoking hot 
from the kitchen, we could see what was pass- 
iug. This luxury, 1 was going to say, had 
not reached the refinement of modern days, in 
anr own country, but I recollect breakfasting 
with the late Sir William Curtis on board his 
yacht, in Plymouth Sound, and had mutton 
chops sent into the cabin from the kitohen by 
a similar kind of roundabout, one at a time, 
hot and hot ; Sir Wilbam observing, that a 
mutton-chop was not eatable unless served up 
broiling hot from the gridiron. 

At the upper end of the hall, which was one 
of considerable size, and panelled with oak, 
we observed, sitting at a cross-table, a venera- 
ble looking monk with a bald head and flowing 
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bushy beard, grey with the lapse of years, 
whom we rightly supposed to be the superior 
of the convent. On his left sat two others, 
somewhat less venerable in appearance than 
himself. A few others sat below them, at the 
oioss-table, and from thirty to forty occupied 
Beats in one long line down the side of the 
room, with their backs to the wall. The whole 
uscmbly wore their long hooded cloaks, and all 
had bushy beards. Some few were yet young, 
and one we noticed was without either cloak 
or beard ; probably a guest or a novice. They 
all seemed to be very happy and comfortable 
at their meal, laughing and chatting to one 
another, but quietly and without noise. 

Our friends in the kitchen were clothed 
in hooded cloaks precisely similar, of the 
usual sn^ff-bro^vn colour, and wore sandals, 
but did not apparently cultivate the growth 
of their beards, nor yet trouble themselves 
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parsing a razor ( 



■ them, for their 



chins, though certainly not " new reap'd," 
nevertheless 

"SUov'd like a stubble -land at barveBt-liome." 
' We were told that each of the Capuchin 
I monks is allowed two bottles of wine a-day — 
a very fair share ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the wines of the country are of a 
thin quality. 
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Attat^bed to the convent is a neat little 
garden for the monks to take exercise ; and 
in one ]iart, under a shaded alcove, is a 
small skittle-ground, where they amuse them- 
Bclves during their hours of recreation. One 
old gentleman was here walking about. — pos- 
sibly the one whom wc thought to be in his 
cell ; he was full of years in appearance, much 
bent in body, and showed every sign of having 
attained an unusual advanced age. Whilst 
in the garden, and before wo found our way 
into the kitchen, we had passed the windows 
of the dining-room, and observed the monks at 
supper. Our laquais-de-place (for we were 
not above employing one, to save time and 
trouble) asked the sage old friar if we might 
go and peep in at the windows?— not a verj 
proper request, it must be admitted j but ) 
reply was, that " there could be nothing ) 
see, as there was but one way of eating.' 

On the right bank of tlie river Inn, and j 
the extremity of the broad street of the tow; 
after passing through an arch which is said ^ 
have been erected by Maria Theresa on ] 
vipit to Innsbruck, are two churches neai 
facing each other, but I do not recollect 1 
names. At the door of one of them, attached 
to which ie a monastery, are stationed two 
huge figures in wood, very much fesembi 
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our own Gog and Magog ; but for whom they 
are intended, or what their history, I don't 
supjMsc the good people of Innsbruck have 
any more knowledge than the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen of the city of London have of 
the Gog and Magog of Guildhall, beyond what 
they may perhaps have read in the prophet 
Ezekiel or the Revelations of St. John. They 
have, however, a legend of two brothers, of 
gigantic size, Haymo and Thyrsus, the for- 
mer of whom slew the latter, whose soul trans- 
migrated into the body of a fierce dragon, 
which, after annoying Haymo for a long time, 
was eventually slain by him. Whether these 
axe the Gog and Magog of the Tyrolese, I 
» It now not. 

This church may bo called handsome in the 
fitting up of the interior : it is well stored with 
a variety of saints, crucifixes, and relics, as 
most Catholic places of worship are, though 
here perhaps more abundantly. The one op- 
posite is much the same in this respect ; but 
just within the doorway, and on the sides of 
the porch, are a number of little paintings on 
the walls, of moderate execution, but many of 
them sufficiently expressive in describing the 
brutal atrocities of the French and Bavarian 
soldiers, committed on the citizens, during their 
yccupation of the town. Among othersj a ca- 
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valry soldier was represented in the act of cut- 
ting down a poor peasant, who, unarmed and 
on his kncee, was supplicating for mercy; and 
most of them were meant as records of atroci- 
ous deeds committed by these invaders. In 
addition to this kind of descriptive inemorial, 
were other paintings, in illustration of the 
common casualties of life. 

The only other church into which we looked 
stands in the broad street, on the opposite side 
of and not far from our hotel. Little was to 
be seen in it, different from the usual appear^ 
ance of churches ; but in the evening, when the 
people attended vespers, the throng was so great 
that we could with difficulty get in, the very 
steps being crowded with people. The organ ie 
full-toned and was well played, and the voices 
joining in with it made effective and impres- 
sive harmony. The service being ended, every 
one seemed to be pushing forward to a particu- 
lar spot, where we found the priest handing 
something, perhaps a relic of the Saint to 
whom the church is dedicated, to he kissed by 
the people, one after another, as rapidly as he 
could hand it to them : between each kiss he 
wiped it with a cloth, when those who had per- 
formed the ceremony, which all seemed to do 
with great and enthusiastic devotion, immedi- 
ately walked away, crossing themselves as tbeth 
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passed the several altars. This ceremony is pro- 
bably in common use in all Catholic churches, 
as I remember many years ago to have wit- 
nessed it in Belgium. 

The devotion of the Tyrolese, however, is 
evidently less a matter of form, and marked 
with a greater degree of warmth, than in the 
generality of Catholic countries. They seem, 
if I may be permitted to say so, in greater 
k •earnest in their devotions, and I believe are 
IBDore strictly attentive to their religious duties, 
ia private as well as public, than is the case in 
most parts of the continent. 

In the centre of the broad-street stands a 
fiill-length and exalted figure of the Virgin 
Mary, around which are almost always to be 
seen a group of people kneeling ; but in the 
evening, when this statue is usually lighted 
up, a large concourse assemble, attracted, per- 
haps, on that occasion, as much by the glare 
of the lights and glitter of the ornaments with 
which the figure is dressed, as by an impulse of 
religious duty, no apparent ceremony or mark 
of respect being required. 

The Tyrolesc, however, are, as I have ob- 
served, beyond all question a most religiously 
disposed people. This opinion is not given 
because of the multitude of crosses, and cruci- 



fixes, and figures, i 



by the road-side, and 



.ttf the innumerable little chapels, or the vast 
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nainber of painted boards posted up, descrip- 
tive 

'■ of mwt diaaitrou* chsncei 

Of morinij ftcciileuti bj HihxI and iield," 

but because, in all their obeisances and genu- 
flexions, there is obviously an earnestness trad 
sincerity, a gesture of humility, and a eOat 
viction that they are doing what is right, thtt 
must remove all suspicion of these being con- 
sidered by them merely aa so many forms. 

Besides the paintings and sculptures stuck 
up by the road side, which have a reference to 
sacred subjects, there are many hundred noticea 
on tablets, such as above alluded to, of lives 
lost by the crossing of a river or overturning of 
a carriage, or other accidents ; the record of 
which, I have no doubt, arose from a religious 
feeling ; serving, at the same time, to remind 
others of the uncertain tenure of life. They 
evidently are not erected as memorials to the 
memory of the departed, as the greater num- 
ber have no inscription upon them — no name, 
but are left to tell their own story. 

But to return to our inspection of a few 
other edifices. — The Palace ia a long range of 
snow-white building, perfectly plain in its ex- 
terior, and said to contain nothing that would 
repay one for going over it. Opposite to ita 
front, in a large square, stands an equcs^aa 
statue of Leopold V., of no particular merit. 
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A considerable part of the Palace is said to 
have lioeji planned by Maximilian ; but when 
last there, on inspecting some additions to it, 
he expressed his dissatisfaction at some part of 
the desi^, and said he mnst have another 
house built of a different description; and 
sending for the master carpenter, he led him 
wide and desired him to take measure of him 
for his coffin, which was made at Innsbruck, 
packed privately in a ca.sc, and carried about 
with him wherever he went, to the time of his 
death ; and he was interred in it by an express 
desire in his will. The public gardens, or rather 
those attached to the Palace, are open to the 
public, and extend to the banks of the river. 
They are tastefully enough laid out, but not 
iiept in order as they should be. On Sun- 
day evenings the military band attend, and 
(hey are then crowded with the inhabitants of 
Innsbruck. 

A visit to the Museum, attached to the Uni- 
versity, afforded us much interest and amuse- 
ment. It is small, but contains many things 
to be looked at ; and none perhaps more at- 
tractive to the Tyrolese than the reminiscences 
of the late war, which was forced upon them, 
and in which they so bravely not only defend- 
ed themselves and their country, but repeat- 
edly defeated the enemy, as I have already 
nltown. The most esteemed among them arc 
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articles in themselves of little value, — the hat, 
aword, belt, and other portions of the dress 
whicli had been worn by the patriot Hofer. 

ThiTc was another article, not displeasing 
to an Englishman, from the estiination in 
which it was held, and the exultation wi^ 
which it was shown to us. This was a docn' 
ment signed by Lord Bathurst, who, in 1BQ6; 
was acting as Secretary of State for Foreigl 
Affairs, being in answer to the niemorial rf 
the Tyrolese Deputies who had proceeded 
to London, and the substance of which hak 
been given in a former chapter. This nt 
swer was most gratifying to their feelings, 
though it candidly, and with expressions of 
deep regret, stated the utter impossibility, at 
that time, of England being able to aiford 
them any direct and effectual aid in the con- 
test, excepting so far as related to some 
pecuniary assistance which the Government 
of Great Britain was most willing to afford 
them. I regret very much having omitted to 
take a copy of this letter, under the erro- 
neous impression that I should have no diffi- 
eulty in procuring it at home ; but no such 
letter appears in the Foreign or Colonial 
Office, nor in the State-paper Office, where 
the memorial is lodged ; and I have since had 
reason to believe the money was given i 
secret-service money, in which case no do( 
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ment is ever loft tohind. There are in the 
MuBcam several pictures, not of the first class, 
by native artists ; one in particular, on a large 
scale, is the portrait of a chamois hunter, in 
the xisual dress and appointments of one when 
equipped for the pursuit of this mountain 
game. There is also a collection of subjects 
in the several departments of natural history 
peculiar to Tyrol ; specimens of their manu- 
foctures, very excellent carvings in wood, 
chiefly by a native of the name of Joseph 
Hall ; besides a great number of curiosities of 
one description or another. 

Proceeding from the Museum through the 
Neustadt, a little way into the country, on the 
right bank of the Inn, we ascended a hill, from 
whence we had an excellent view of the valley 
of the Inn, both above and below Innsbruck, 
aawcUasofthe town itself. We also observed 
a very pretty cascade of the river Sill, which, 
flowing across the plain, contributes its waters 
to the Inn. This hill is the position that 
Hofer is said to have taken up on the memora- 
ble occasion of his defeating the Duke of 
Dantzig, and driving him out of the town 
across the bridge, where a dreadful slaughter 
ensued. After this action Hofer made his 
triumphal entry into Innsbruck. 

At the spot of which I am speaking, the 
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TjTolese riflt corps or shart>-9babters sto ik 
the habit gf praftieing the firing of ball' 
carlritlgcs; and aa we were given to undei^ 
Gtand that, if we remained a little whil^ 
we should probably aee some of tJie t^' 
mcnt at pt;aGticc, we did so; but ^ftcr^tnfe 
ping a considerable time, only one of the 
officers of the regiment came there to practise 
with his rifle at a target. He placed himself 
at a distance perhaps of about 120 yards. He 
fired from the window of a little wooden sum- 
mer-house; and the first shot went about a foot 
below the bull's-eye. The second was an un- 
erring aim and hit it. We saw a few men of 
this regiment about the town, dressed in a neat 
russet-coloured coat, and trousers of the same 
colour, well suited for the mountains, and 
more adapted for their country than green 
would be. They ivere generally young and 
weli-looking men, neat in their dress, but of 
rather low stature. 

On our return from this spot we prepared 
for an early departure on the following morn- 
ing. I will only add, that our hotel was la^e 
and commodious; the lodging comfortable, the 
meats well dressed, the wine good, and the 
people civil. The charge, however, appeared 
high ; but a moment's reflection satisfied us of 
its reasonableness, both here and along I 
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whole line of the limy on account of the paucity 
<)f travellers and the great expense of keeping 
up such establishments ; a condition to which 
we also shall soon corne^ along our great 
roads, in consequence of railway travelling 
superseding generally all other modes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FROM I>4N8BRUCK TO SALZBuSc^ 

"FbcVolUyand BiverSil!— Canle of Ambraa — The plain op- 
poiite Hall — ToufQ of— Sill-iome»— Pleaaiiig aituation of 
VuWen— Schwati— The Minea of— Strass and (he Vallej 
lod River of ZiUerthal— nadtnbtrg^St. John the Gaaidiiii 
of BriAgea — Hia hidorr — luundalion or (iHtniction of tU 
Hood — Village of Worgl— Leare the great Road of the Inn— 
Dreadful itate of the Road— Daiiseroua situatioa of ihf 
Hones— Elrnati— The Valley of— Further difficultie*— St-Jo- 
hanu^Waidting — Lofer, the Frontier of Tyrol— -\'aUej-of'l>e 
Saal — Town of Unken, in Bavaria — Objections to a laip 
Carriage Conveyance in the Tyrol— A Norwegian Caniolf 
preferable— Country and People of Tyrol — No Beggai*- 
CbataclCT of fhe Peaiantry — General Character — DlffeteoM 
in the Bavarian PeaBautry — Reiohenhall — Its Salt-worla— 
Enter Saliburg. 

From Innsbruck, the carriage road coatni?}pi 
along the left bank of the i-iver. On tlw op- 
posite side, almost immediately after passisf 
the suburbs, the well-clothed valley of the Sill 
opens out, down which rolls a copious stream 
of that name, and enters the plain, by the 
cascade already mentioned, The Sill riies 
at the northern base of the Brenner moun- 
tain, and joins the Inn a little below Inns- 
bruck. The neighbourhood of this noble 
range of the Alps was celebrated, in the course 
of the last war, by the signal defeat of, the 
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Duke of Dantzic, with an army of French, Ba- 
varians, and Saxons, as related in a preced- 
ing chapter, where is an account of this event 
graphically described by a Saxon officer, who 
was taken prisoner. 

Near the valley of the Sill stands the Castle 
of Ambras, perched on a projecting ridge of 
the mountain, once the favourite abode of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, and his amiable and be- 
loved wife, Philippina. This castle was then, 
and long after continued to be, a Museum, 
containing pictures, sculpture, carvings in 
wood, minerals, and other productions of na- 
tural history, chiefly of Tyrol, all of which 
were dispersed ; some to the Museum of Inns- 
bruck, but the best of them to Vienna; and 
the castle is now, I believe, turned into a 
■ Itind of military storehouse and barrack for 
Ibldiers. 

' We soon came to the town of Hall, about five 

^feaites from Innsbruck. The Sollstein moun- 

&,in, with its sloping side coming down to the 

id, accompanied ua on our left, but with a 

P^adually diminished height, as far as that 

>'lown. On the opposite side of the river is a 

• •^oad belt of land, nearly level, which was in 

_i high state of cultivation, with Indian corn 

• ripe and ready for the reaping hook, barley 

"Oats, and flax. The wheat was nearly all cut, 

and stooked in a way different from that wo 

N '1 
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usually Bce ; a pole is Bscd in the gronnS, 
which serves as a centre for shea^'es to be 
placed round, the butt end of the sheaf to the 
pole, and the ears outward, exposed to the snn 
and air, and piled up to the height of six or 
seven feet. 

We aaw ndtUing to encourage out stoJrpSng 
at Hall ; its apjtearanct* is that of a cHistef irf 
dark and gluoniy buildings, hlstckcned tfiA 
smoke and soot, partly from coal, but ehidlv 
from Jwood, used in the salt boiling- ho uses; 
the pitch ptiie is that probably most In trte, 
though ail the fir tribe give out smoke enoiigfi. 
Large piles of this or otherkinds of wood were 
heaped up fur boiling the brine, which ig seal 
down in tubes or troughs from the mine, in 
the mountain behind Hall, a distance of fitfe 
or six miles, and acecssible only by a st^ 
and rugged roa:|. The brine is here fryittf- 
lized in large flat iron pans or eistOrAs. '^.ffi 
it was our ijitention to visit Salzburg, and 
the salt-mines of Hallein, we did not think it 
advisable to climb the Soilatoin mountain, 'tlte 
less so, having understood that both are ptfe^ 
much of the samenature. ' ' '* 

At a couple of miles or so bey6ndHall'/''ttfe 
had to cross the Inn over a wooden btTdgeto'fliffl 
Httle village of Volders, which, with its cMiiflt 
venerable by age, its delightful situ&tion^ \vitl!) 
a fine river in ftotit, a Tangc of "wfell-clotlicd 
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ipountains behind, and a productive and well- 
CTiltivated valley all round it, gave to Volders 
^e appearance of a peaceful and happy seclu- 
sion from tlie bustle of the world, near as it is 
situated to a public road ; a road, however, 
not much travelled over. 

■ Pjoceeding onwards, we came to Schwatz, 
(Where we rested our horses. This is a consi- 
jierablc town, said to contain nearly three thou- 
fftnd inhabitants. A great part of it was rebuilt 
after being sot fire to by the French in the 
war of 1809, when retreating from Innsbruck. 
Iff the time of the Emperor Maximilian, it 
is recorded that a valuable silver-mine was 
.worked in the mountain behind Schwatz, and a 



.inint established for c 



.ng thc^ 



metal; and 
side of 



the ruined tower is pointed out on the s 
the mountain above the town, as the remains 
.^f this mint. Iron and copper mines are still 
Vforked, as may be seen by the heaps of slag 
and scoris lying by the side of the road. 

From Schwatz we continued along the right 
bank of the Inn to the little village of Strass, 
at the foot of the beautiful transverse valiey 
of the Zillerthal, down which a fine stream 
pours its waters into the Inn. It descends, 
Ijte the Sill, from the base of the lofty moun- 
tain range of the Brenner, whose summits are 
covered with s^ow,. and the glaciers upon them 
.^Ifjgihl^.eiv^ at, this great (list^ce. . 
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On the aide of the valley, along which we 
are proceeding, the distant Alps maintain their 
general height, and throw their spurs or offsets 
almost down to the banks of the Inn, bnt on 
the oppoBito side the SoilBtein may be said to 
have nearly vanished at Schwatz; and now 
the range of hills, of which it formed a part, 
fall back, increasing the width of the Innthal 
ver)' considerably. The river is also here flow- 
ing in a more tranquil state, and passengers 
may be ferried across without the least danger. 
I am unable to account for the absence of 
boats even at Innsbruck, where at least we 
saw none; the rapidity of the river, though 
groat, would be no impediment in most coun- 
tries to its navigation ; besides, it appears in 
Addison's account of his tour, that he embarked 
at Innsbruck and continued his voyage the 
whole way down the Inn, to its juactioa with 
the Danube. 

The next place we came to was Ratten berg, 
an old, decayed, and poor-looking town. Here 
a wooden bridge crosses the river, but a consi- 
derable portion of it had been carried away 
by the force of the current, notwithstanding 
the Guardian Saint of Bridges, a certain Bishop 
of the name of John Ncpomuck. He is repre- 
sented on moat of the bridges in a full-length 
figure, of wood, with a cruciiiK in his hai 
and his head inclined on one side, being ] 
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cisely the same personage wherever founi]. 
The history of this bishop, as related in popish 
legends, is this; that he was waylaid anil 
thrown from a bridge into the rivet and 
drowned, by order of some king who wished 
to get from him a confession, made by his 
queen, which the priest, by his oath and his 
honour, was bound to conceal, and conseijuently 
refused to divulge. By some miraculous ap- 
pearances of flame flickering on the water, the 
body was discovered ; and from that time he 
became the patron or guardian of bridges, on . 
which his image appears in most of the Catho- 
lic countries of the continent. Whether this 
be a mere legendary tale, or a true story, 1 
leave others to judge, but there is nothing im- 
probable in such an event; and the public 
record of it naay, at least, serve to remind 
Catholic bishops and priests of the danger, yet 
of the imperious necessity, of keeping sacred, 
even from a royal husband, the secrets of his 
wife confided to him. In the present instance 
the least that could be done, in honour of the 
memory of the bishop, was to bestow on it the 
boon of canonization, and his name was ac- 
cordingly enrolled in the calendar of saints as 
St. John Nepomuck. 

The destruction of the present bridge did 
1. impede us ; our route stiU continued on 
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the aaiQC side. But the la^ r»ii^ h^iJow 
serious mischief, not only Jiere, hut -in .iu«^ 
parts of this ncighLourhood,. We h-cbc tol*C 
that for throe dajs the road had bc«n impass- 
sUc, and that this was the Jirst day ,th«re 
had lK;en any vehicles upon it. In several 
parts it had been broken up by the rush of 
water doivn the mountain Btri;ania on the right. 
which had carried large quantities of loose 
Bt,ones and gravel across and along its Une 
fp.r several yards. We have found, indeed, 
that the water generally makes a cbannci 
fo^, itself along the surface of the road, parlii 
cvilarly if it ha]jpcns to have a slight inelinA- 
tion. Wc observed many fields entirely ^uwJeK 
^ftter, soHLq I p^rtjaPy so, and tfas' crops,, oj 
cftucsei.tittccly dif^tppyed. ■ •^ 

In the evening we arrived at Worgl, a mj- 
aerabl? U^tle village of about a dozen houses, 
^yher.e.we resolved to p^ss the night, intendr, 
ipg from this spot to leave, altogether thft 
valley of the Inu, Be tore pinner we tvalkedj 
tlypugh the fields to a little rising kjioU^ 
Qi|i, which stands a small church. The door, 
o^, this church was locked, but there was. an 
at^r in the porch, where we discovered two, 
women at their devotions, who were somewhat 
a^rtled by our unexpected approach, as w^i 
(^^jf^tjjpr, fiidji^nly upfln them, not being 
E IT 
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awaro of their presence till wc entered the 
porch, othenvise we should have carefully ah- 
stained from disturbing them, 

■ From the aunimit of this knoll there is a 
charming- view of the valley of the Inn^ and 
lif thesUi^rounding mountains; as also of a 
^all Talley, trending away towards the east- 
ward, the direction in which we were about to 
Jjfoceed on our journey to Salzburg ; for at 
Worgl we leave the grSfit 'road of the Inn, 
atid turn off to the right- In passing through 
the fields we observed the same mode of 
stooking the grain to be adopted here with the 
pftles, as already described. The grain ap- 
^Sitrcd of a good quality and the ears well 
filled.' After being shut up all day, or nearly 
so, in the carriage, we enjoyed this little walk 
e*eeedingiy. 

On the following morning, wheti about to 
depart, we found that considerable doubts 
*ere entertained whether we could pursue our 
intended route to Sahturg, in consequence of 
" tire damaged state of the roads ; in which case 
\fe 'should have been obliged to give up otjr 
^sit to that qtiartcr, and proceed by the' 
direct route to Munich, the respective roadj 
diverging neat this spot t that to Munich fol- 
lowing the course of the Inn, while the othin^ 
^ocecds to the right, up the valley to which I 
N 3 
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have alluded as trendiiig away in an easterl)' 
direction. 

Being told, however, that Bome wheel-car- 
riagi's had passed, we determined to make the 
attempt; and, as we might have foreseen, it 
certainly proved, with our heavy carriage, 
rather a formidable undertaking. We found 
the road in many 8])ols entirely swept away 
—literally not a voBtige of it left — and we 
were compelled on several occaeions to strike 
into the fields, all flooded as they wore ; 
and, in passing tlirough one, we got the 
carriage completely bogged up to the axle- 
trees, even on rising ground, "fixed as the 
monument," and the horses not only unable 
to move it, but wholly unable to extricate 
themselves from the quagmire. There were 
they, poor creatures, floundering abont awl 
breaking the harness to pieces. Poor Mr. 
Maurice shrugged his shoulders, Francois 
Xavicr Schmidig followed his example — both 
were all-aghast; but Graham magnanimously 
ran in up to his knees in the mud, and undid 
the pole-chain, at the same time unhai 
the traces, at some little risk of being buritf!! 
under the horses in the bog; thus sotting them 
free; when, after a little more floundering, 
they scrambled out upon ten'fl firma. There 
stood the carriage, well embedded in the bog 
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and there the horses, sweating and trembling, 
and shaking themselves, with the broken har- 
nesB hanging loosely about them, the very 
picture of misery ; whilst we were placed at a 
few short paces, wondering how we should 
ever get to the end of our day's journey ! To 
add to OUT discomfort, it was a miserable day 
of drenching rain. 

In an adjoining field were fortunately a few 
peasants, and one seemed to be the owner of ti 
fine strong pair of horses standing near him. 
In vain, however, did we urge him to lend us 
these to assist our own in removing the car- 
riage. He seemed perfectly callous to all 
jolici tat ions, and I confess we felt annoyed 
at it ; but. upon reflection, the man was 
perhaps right enough, inasmuch as he might 
have strained his horses, and done them more 
ihjury than any little remuneration we should 
have given him could have compensated. 
.They might not, perhaps, have been his own 
horses, in which case his pertinacious refusal 
was the more creditable to him. After waiting 
. in this predicament for an hour at least, not 
knowing what to do, the man at last consented 
to lend his tivo horses, if we could back the 
carriage out of the quagmire, and take it 
■round another part of the field. Getting to- 
gether a few peasants, and putting our own 
shoulders to the wheel, we found little diffi- 
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cuHy inbtkc1cing;it, as ihis operation was mther 
on a dcwent, and tlto rots of the wlirela, teft 
in^ag^in|r it irpthe lii>)d, nov assisted'Hi' 
gottifig it down: '' I. 

'Wo wpr» Bovcral time's after this compeUed 
t* fiard't^w mountain torrents, the wheels 
frequently above the aslettPea in watCr, the 
cimafrc dragged over loose stones, land thunlp- 
dd B^K^nt amon^ fragnnents of rocks scat-' 
t^ied in every direction. The damage qcoal-' 
signed by the ovorflow of the little river, a 
mere mountain Btroam, fbrsaking its bed, ma 
Tery cxt^nBive, having swept away evay- 
tbiog before it : trees and branches of tccee; 
atonts, earth, gravel, and mud, wcro hoap^ 
in all directions whefcvor the water had 
I'tished. Aralaw^MJof i^dtooe and earth had 
tolled down the side of thiJ lofty hills, tear-r 
ifig away and driting everythfaig before tihemi 
The turf which had clothed the sides was tom 
U^ into regTilat chanDeis,iexCendmg; downid 
ihe'Tallej. i -■ m" "j::.^: 

We reached a little spot called Elm an -to 
a- late breakfast, and were glad enough to 
get thus far through our difficulties. We had 
been so much taken up in getting our carriage 
itito safety, that little time was left 4io pay 
attention to the general aspect of the country. 
On leaving the valley of the Inn, however, I 
noticed that the hills had sensibly decreased 
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iBiiInngbt, and had iio>t become of moderate 
eieTation.iwollielotbcd withitEees, chiefly pines, 
aa Was' also tho. valley we wqre now in. The 
only object that varied the scene waS' a. large 
(!»sUe:thiit etood promiaentty forwajKl on the 
very edge of a small precipice, not far from 
the entrance of this Valley. ; 

Xieanng.Klataa, we shortJy came to a por- 
tion which AV'SB, if posBil)l4^, worse than any of 
tke preceding- patt of our route. The roud, 
which hadi,hcen. on an embankment, was 
' washed away, and we were compelled to de- 
scend a hank so atecp that the horses could 
be of no possible use, and were accordingly 
taken out ; and by employing a number of 
iaen, who happened to be at work near the 
4pot, to hold back the camagOj and lower it 
down gently — both the hind-wheels having on 
tile drags, which, by clogging, themselves in 
the mud, were of esaeutial aorvice — away it 
went down the bank, sustaining no further da- 
mage than cracking the pole, which, if we had 
b&d our wits about us, we «houtd have taken 
off. The fracture, however, wassoou corded up, 
imdmadcasstrougas ever. On passing the curd 
round and round, a little water was required 
to moiBten it that it might hold the Ijetter, and 
one of the young men good-naturedly ran to 
[ the littls.iiveiV3aBd, dipping his hat into thtt 
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Btreani, Wought a supply, much to the amuse- 
ment of the others. 

Our horses being again harnessed, a short 
and desperate effort, both of horses and men, 
got the carriage again up the ascent and upon 
the road. It was not, however, destined to rnn 
upon it long, for we soon arrived at another spot 
where the road had almost wholly disappear- 
ed, or was choked up with trees and branches 
which had been swept du\m upon it ; so that 
we were repeatedly under the necessity of 
striking through the fields and across mocin- 
tain torrents, shaking and knocking the car- 
riage about most unmercifully ; all of which 
our good-humoured driver bore with mucli 
philosophy, contenting himself with an occa- 
sional exclamation and shrug of the shoulders, 
as we encountered the difficulties, and a smile 
of satisfaction as we overcame them. If oni 
carriage had not been well-built, and in good 
order, it could not have stood the severe trial 
to which it was put. 

It was not till we arrived at the village of 
St. Johann that we had surmounted onr chief 
difficulties. The afternoon continued to he 
most unpropitious for our further journey, 
the clouds and mist entirely obscuring the 
view of the mountains ; but we went on, and as 
we approached Waidring they cleared off, and 
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WB; continued our journey along the course 
of a rivulet flowing; through a narrow valley 
— the very perfection of a mountain stream, 
which brawled at the foot of a bold rocky 
precipice, whose steep sides were clothed with 
.wood, and whose summit rose boldly out of the 
bolt of trees, showing itself, like a wall, for a 
oonsiderahlc distance. This little valley, with 
its wooden huta and foot bridges across the 
stream, reminded me a little of some of the 
valleys in Norway, to which it bears a resem- 
blance, 

' We soon came to l^ofer, a Tillage on the 
£ontier of Tyroh Around the houses were 
piled large quantities of wood cut for fuel, 
forming an outer t^aso, or wall, of some feet 
thickness, the windows and doors only being 
left free. The mountains on cither side of this 
valley, though of no great elevation, are bold 
land picturesque, and of pleasing forms. 
Ir The road from Lofer continues to follow the 
course of the little river Saal,which runs through 
:the contracted valley, in which also is situated 
Hhe town of Unken, in a little nook of Bavaria, 
squeezed in between the Tyrol and Salzburg. 
and where, after our rough day's jouraey, hav- 
ing arrived late in the evening, we determined 
-to pass the night. 
(i, Before taking leave of the Tyrol, I cannot 
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focbcar saving tliat we vcne bjno meaps satifi^i 
fifd with the mudc we ndpptod to obtain *. ' 
general knowlcdg'c of that interesting country. 
It struck us, from the moment we had parsed, 
the Stclvio, and the tame idea continacd to 
impress us more Rucibly as we proceeded along 
tho vultej of the lun, and was luore than 
ever confirmed ibywur last day's journey, that, 
however convenient a large carriage inaj be 
for a party, whether a private or a hired one, 
in travcUing over the flats of Lombardy, 
the plains of Bavaria^, it is of all others theij 
leaet adapted for the Tyrol, if the traveller be,[ ] 
desirous of seeinff anything beyond the great. 
public roads. It would bo a hopcIcGs tadc to 
attempt to ascend with it any of i those fine 
transverse valloysj full of sylvan beauty, oSi 
picturesque and romatttic scenery,, which op^hi i 
into the three or four groat Iwigiludinal ya}l^|-i 
which pervade the Tyrol. . ■ . ... l-O 

It is in these cross valleys, where the xu^edn 
rocks of multiform shape, and the towering prer.i 
cipipcs, the abudtt of the chamois, the ibex, afd 
the eagle, are to be seen — where the musie.of . 
the &lliug cascades, the roaring of the>catwJ4^ 
and.^he gurgling of the mountain stream, tjw^: 
to:^ heard; but these, and the uumbeFloss 
charms which the eeijuestered valley can ijps^- 

v^ji»t« U):i^ )iifa^,m^ 9§et^^{t,bji MM&i>fl^aM 

tiilt lo loih [Kqhahq Jii) -jJuJiJaco .uesuibl] 
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trian, or by aid of a pony 6r a miiW, or perhaps ' 
still more easily and conveniently of a small'' 
hotae curricle, or, speaking from experience iii'-i 
a similar country, of a little Norwegian car- 
ri6lc, the hest, in my opinion, of all others fyr' 
traversing tbe Alpine hills and viilleys. '"' 

What I have seen, hCrwcver, hoth of ttiS* 
country and people, has afforflcd me mucH"' 
pleasure and satisfaction ; the former, for iti 
liittited and industrious population, being cajia- 
bte of yielding — and, in fact, docs yield — all 
th^ necessaries, though feiv of the luxuries, of 
life, plenty of food and clothing ; and as to the 
second, we heard of no poor-laws nor poor- 
houses ; and the helpless and the destitute are' 
generally, I believe, relieved by charitable' 
donations and institutions, conducted by the 
monks and the clergy. In the whole distance' ■ 
of not less than 180 miles that we travelled 
through the most frequented part of the Tyrol, 
we never met a beggar of any dest'ription in 
town or village, or on the road. 

■ The rich pasture of the natural grasses and 
clover in the valleys and sides of the mountains 
BHj)port thfiir cattle through the summer 
nlonths, and afford them hay for the winter ; 
afid that most useful grain, the maieo, with 
wheat, barley, and rye, supply the people with 
faritiaceoua food, which, witli milk and buttei 
and cheese, constitute the principal diet of the 
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peaeantry, Thoir sheep thrive well, and afford 
them occaaionnlly a meal of animal food ; and 
their wool, with the culture of flax and hemp, 
supplies them with clothing. But without an 
extraordinary degree of energy and activity, 
even the necessary supply of these eould not 
he acquired. The snow-clad mountains, with 
their glaciers and naked rocks, occupy at least 
fonr-fiftha of the territory of Northern Tyrol ; 
but cultivation is seen to smile in every valley 
and ravine, in every gorge and pass across the 
mountains, and high up on their sides wher- 
ever the smallest patch of soil has fixed itself: 
in many places so elevated and apparently 
inaccessible, as to make it difficult to imagine 
how the necessary implements and other in- 
gredients for cultivation can have been car- 
ried up. 

Wherever one of the larger valleys occurs — 
however narrow its surface, however niggard 
its soil, however excluded from the benignant 
rays of the sun — a village, dense with popu- 
lation, with a little church overlooking it, is 
sure to be found. 

Thus, struggling as it were for existence, 
and at all events subsisting wholly without 
luxuries or superfluities, the Tyrolese are 
certainly a noble race of men, well-made and 
well set-up, with a lofty and erect bearingijn 
their moral character is that of a brave, a 
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I tere, and simple-minded people, not mucli 
' given to boisterous mirth, but rather of n 
seriouB and sedate turn — blunt in their man- 
ners, but without rudeness, reminding nie very 
much of the Norwegian peasantry. They are 
not gloomy nor morose, but disposed to social 
meetings; fond of music and fond of dancing; 
the peasantry acting piays of their own, resem- 
bling, it is said, our ancient mysteries and 
morris-dances. 

. They arc independent in their feelings, but 
bighly loyal to their sovereign, and warmly 
attached to the House of Austria. Happy 
ftnd contented with his condition, secluded in 
his valley from all but his own countrymen, 
and ignorant of what is passing iu the rest of 
the world ; free from all the heart-burnings 
and rancorous feuds engendered by difference 
of opinions and disputes in matters of poli- 
tics and religion ; the Tyrolean peasant and his 
countrpnen, united as one people, professing 
one faith, live in harmony and brotherly love ; 
and if any one virtue more than another can 
exalt the Tyrolesc character, it is that which I 
have before mentioned — the rigid observance 
of their religious duties. Mr. Murray has so 
well described this eminent trait in their cha- 
racter, that my readers will not be displeased 
. by its insertion here. 
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ti;*? Tho strong Tcli^ous feeling' of tbe p«)|>Ie 
i* very remarkable ; bnt who can live among 
the high Alps and not be impressed niore than 
elsewhere with the dependence of man iipoii 
the Ruler of the elements ? The pime riven 
by the lightninff. the wattage burnt hy it; the 
winter's avalanche remaining through the heat 
of the summer unmcltcd in the depths of the 
valley, the lint of desolation it has caused in 
its course marked by the prostrate fbrcstuith 
the stumps only standing like straw in a 
atubblc field ; the hamlet buried by the land- 
slip, or swept away by the mountain-torrent,— ^ 
are objects of every-day occurrence. The 
mountaineer, like the enrlor and miner, is c<hi- 
stantly exposed to risk ; but in full ca>iifidence 
of protection, he lies down to sleep by the siiie 
of the stream which ere moming may eivoep 
away all traces of his dwelling ; and sets onl 
to cross the mountain -pass, whore a _hreatfa 
may bring down an avalanche. As soon as 
the v€s|»er-beH has tolled intbe evening, e'vcry 
household collects together fbr-the perform- 
ance of family ^>rayer. The stranger : iho 
happens to jiass through a nllage, aC that 
hour, will perceive from every casemoiit the 
low murmur of many voices, led by the deeptv 
tones of the father of the house, and followett 
by ^fi reapQssea of tbe-TSst^- -Xb X 
.«JiDjuiii 10 ^^(i•^'i^h lijfi b-jJina:>3l],iij 
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tiima.1 feeling may be attributed the ooliBtant 
occurrence of the crucifix on the road-side, in 
evory part of the Tyrol, and it is never paseed 
witliout a Tevorential bow." 
I- Leaving Uriten, we step at once into the 
nook I have mentioned of Bavarian territory. 
Nothing could be more striking than the diScFr 
Mice in the appearnnee and dress of the people 
from those wo had just left, Instosuloftbatooat 
dnd most becomingdress of the men, already dc- 
Bcribcd, fitting close to their well-proportionttl 
limbs, we now saw peasantry clad ia long 
loose snuff-cohjured coats, lined or edged witii 
fonk, in its cut more like an Irish great coat, 
slouchiDg dowti nearly to their heels, the tvaist 
or division of the coat behind, where it opens, 
being close under the shoulder-blades; Htud- 
ded in front with a plentiful cluster of silver 
Or white metal buttons; thrown open anddiv- 
^laying smart waistcoats of all the colours of 
the rainbow ; their hats ornamented with arti- 

I ficial Sowers. We saw thetu in their best at- 
tire, this being Sunday. 

t:iThe women, on the contrary, were more 
tmartly dressed, and displayed more taate titan 
tbc Tyrolese damsels with their bundle* (tf 
petticoats, nor did they confine tbontwlvcti tj) 

L tey particular style or faahioa. Some woru 
black silk handkerchiefB ticd.liglitly muad 

! their heads, decorated with flower* or ribamU ; 
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some cape of silver or gold tissue, and all had 
their hair neatly braided. 

Our road now passed alon^ a fine romantic 
mountain defile, with steep precipices rising 
on each side, in some parts nearly perpen- 
dicular, and to a great height. From the 
highest point of elevation, the view of the 
descent on the other side was quite enchant- 
ing, and terminated in a pretty little lake at 
the foot, which, we were told, was called by 
the captkatuig name of the Lake of Hell. 

LOn the next ascent was perched prominently 
a little church, on the edge of a rocky pre- 
cipice, affording, in the romantic scenerj', a 
pretty and striking object ; a little beyond 
this wc reached the village of Keichenhall, 
where we remained a short time to rest the 
horses. In the valley, near to this place, the 
stranger's attention is fixed on a remarkable 
long range of wooden buildings extending 
quite across it. We found this building m 
use as a preparatory step for the purifieati&i 
of 
fr< 
ho 
an 
cv 



of salt from the brine, which is pumped ^ 
from a great number of salt-springs. These 
houses are filled with faggots piled up to tlie 
roof, to the top of which the brine is rais^ 
and, by passing through them, the water is 
evaporated, and the brine strengthened and 
prepared for the boilers. 

It evinces in a forcible manner the value 
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and importance of these salt -springs, that 
all the wood in the neighbourhood of them 
having long been consumed, the brine is 
.obliged to be sent to a great distance, 
where there is wood to boil it ; and as the 
fir forests every where are high up in the 
mountains, they have contrived, by a sys- 
tem of very ingenious machinery, to raise it 
I if> the foot, or nearly so, of these forests, 
l.i^er forcing it through tubes a distance of 
I inany miles. The machinery is close to the 
tfivaporating houses, and put in motion by a 
• jitream of fresh water descending down the 
^ide of the mountain. 
I We now began to take leave of the fine 
■ mountain scenery, and shortly entered an ex- 
2 plain, reaching, in one direction, to the 
]ery limit of the horizon, a boundary of sight 
KJ^e had not enjoyed since entering the valley 
f the Valteline ; and a great relief it was to 
aie eye, after being confined within ranges of 
mountains, and becoming wearied from the 
lonstant repetition of the same objects. Even 
uselas, in the happy valley, was not con- 
tented with his confinement, but felt an ardent 
desire to get beyond the barrier chain of 
mountains which limited his view. 

While thus enjoying, as we proceeded along, 
the extensive plains of Bavaria, we had be- 
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fore U8 the castellated heights of Salzburg, 
with the domes and spires of its churches; and 
we entered that city- about three in the after- 
noon, establishing ourselves at the Golden 
Ship. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SALZBURG TO SALT-MINES OF HALLEIN. 

Changes in the destiny of Salzburg — ^Persecution of the Protest- 
ants — River Salza — Town of Salzburg — Splendid Fountain — 
Cavalry Barracks— Amphitheatre— Equestrian Statue— Avenue 
along the valley of the Salza — Hallein and the Deurenberg — 
Ascend the Mountain — Dress for the Mines — Entrance to the 
Mines — Descent — Galleries — Cells — Descent on two Poles — 
Subterranean Lake — Curious Mode of Exit through a narrow 
Passage — Mode of Crystallizing the Salt— The Boiling-house 
— The Model of the Mines, and of the adjoining Country — 
Reflections on the Alpine Fir-forests. 

Salzburg^ now a circle of the province of 
Upper Austria, has been subject to many 
masters. Formerly it was an independent 
ecclesiastical state in the circle of Bavaria, un- 
der an archbishop, whose authority was su- 
preme. Napoleon, however, for his own pur- 
poses, thought fit to secularize it; and in 1802 
it was transferred to Ferdinand, archduke of 
Austria, for the loss of Tuscany. In 1805 he 
made it over to the emperor of Austria, who 
in 1810 gave it to the king of Bavaria ; and 
by the general peace of 1815 it was again de- 
livered to Austria, of which it still remains a 
province. Salzburg affords one of the many 
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instances in whicb Napoleon, in the plenitude 
of his power, played with binges and princes, 
with kingdoms and principalities, as with a 
game of chess; creating some, and deposing 
others, as bust suited his game, which he lost 
in the end, as those who play falsely ought 
to do, by being check-mated. 

ITiia country, however, was worse treated bj 
the last archbishop, Leopold Anthony Eleo- 
thcrius. Little more than a century ago this 
dignitary of the church entertained a violent 
hatred of the Lutherans and others of the 
Protestant faith, whom he persecuted and op- 
pressed to such a degree as to oblige them to 
leave the country and seek a refuge in othei 
parts of Germany and Belgium ; and manj olf 
them, it is said, emigrated to our then Englidt 
settlements in North America. By this husk 
and impolitic proceeding, at least 30,000 of tlw 
most intelligent, active, and industrious po^ 
tion of the population, artisans and tradesmen, 
are stated to have fled. 

The extent of Salzburg may be about a»: 
venty miles from cast to west, and forty from 
north to south ; bounded on the south by UuJi 
portion of the Alpine chain called Norican^ 
from the ancient Noriaim, and by a portion of 
the Tyrol ridge of mountains towards the norths 
The river Salza rises at its western extremUf. 
in the Tyrolese hills, andj passing through tlu^ 



centre of the Salzburg province, collecting nu- 
merouB streams from both sides, flows northerly 
in a rapid torrent through the city oi' Salzburg, 
and unites with the Inn in Bavaria. It is said 
to produce very little corn, but excellent pas- 
ture for horses, cattle, and sheep. A consider- 
able portion of revenue ia derived from its 
sftlt-inines, they being exclusively worked for 
the benefit of the Crowii ; consequently this 
necessary article of universal consumption is a 
complete monopoly, and subject to a high duty. 
The province contains other mines also of va- 
rious metals ; and manufactures of iron, steel. 
brass, and copper, are caiTied on to a consider- 
able extent. 

The city of Salzburg, the capital of the 
circle, ia situated on a plain on the northern 
extremity, the Salza having taken a turn in 
that direction, whe;e the Tyrolean mountains 
ceAse, and the plains of Bavaria open out. On 
each side of the town, however, are hills of 
500 or 600 feet high. A long bridge crosses 
the river, which runs through the middle of 
the town. On the left is the rocky hill Monck- 
l>erg, on which is situated the old Castle and 
Arsenal, very picturesque objects, not kept iji 
good repair, and used chiefly as barracks. It 
commands an extensive view over the plains 
rf Bavaria, and also of the mountains and ro- 
raant'c valley of the Salza. The access to this 
o2 



mouitt is by a sweeping road cut out of t&e 
I'ock, which is a kind of calcareous breccia. | 
On the opposite or right bank of the riv 
ivall extends along the town, presenting severB I 
bastionSj but has no cannon mounted. Above | 
this wall rises the second sloping hili, of inferimr I 
height, on which is a Capuchin convent, ana I 
attached, to one of the churehes in the tpwn&l 
convent of Benedictines. ' W 

On entering the town by a gateway ciS'J 
through the rock, we were strucfe with tlel 
venerable appearance of most of the houses^ I 
built with much uniformity, and generally aft« ] 
the Italian fushion ; but the streets are nax- J 
row, crooked, and not over clean. In the J 
suburbs there appear to be manj' good i 
dem houses; and a row built elose to the sids ] 
of the steep rocky cliff near the entrance r^ ] 
minded me of the position of those inPolhapI- 1 
place, under the cliff at Hastings. There are, 
Jtowever, in the town several open places (flr 1 
squares, in one of which stands the old c*. 1 
. Archiepiscopal Palace : this is called the Court- ■ 
^(j^i^arc, and the palace is now converted Ut^ J 
gpyecnment offices. " T 

In the centre of the square and opposite to | 
our hotel is a gorgeous fountain, imposing bj J 
jta size, height (about fifty feet), and struc- I 
ture; somewhat peculiar in the design, whidhl 
is meant to be classical, and is wholly idlegd- J 



marble. 
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ricalj perhaps not the less agreeable for being 
BO, though now out of fashion, as the numerous 
creatures composing the edifice, and their dis- 
.position, furnish an abundant supply of copious 
"streapis of water, to modify the sultry heat of 
On a slightly elevated base stands 
t large and handsome circular basin of white 
marble, full to the brim, in which are basking 
Four large sea-horses, throwing up their fore- 
feet to the margin of the basin, and each 
spouting from their nostrils two jets of water. 
From the centre rises a rocky grotto of the 
same material, sunnountcdby three Herculean 
Caryatides, with their legs interlaced, and not 
very tastily twisted to a point. These figures 
support an immense salver or plateau, over 
which are suspended by their tails three dol- 
ijiins, whose open mouths pour out a plentiful 
■earn upon the salver, which flows smoothly 
iwn every part of its side, while their curling 
lils, being uppermost and brought to a point, 
made to support a smaller salver, on 
Ifhich is a little urchin, throwing upwards a 
stream of water out of a shell. As a work of 
art, its merits may be doubtful ; but it contri- 
butes much to the importance and more to 
comfort of the stjuare. 
We paid a visit to the cavalry barracks, 
ng admitted on application to one of the 
.cers, whoso dress and appearance and readi- 
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ness to oblige were prepossessing. We found 
everything in excellent order. 
■ Among their horacs some appeared to hsFC 
a gix)d deal of Ara-b blood ; the generality^ 
however, were in too high condition f« 
work. Attached to the barracks is a good 
riding'ichool, the ceiling of which is orna- 
taented with an old painting, consisting of a 
variety of figures in the act of combat In 
front Is an open arena, a kind of amphithea- 
tre, with tiers of galleries or colonnades cut in 
the rock abovu, which rises abruptly close to 
it. These were, no doubt, intended in former 
times for the spectators to witness the games, 
whatever they might be, — equestrian exer- 
cises, tilts, and tournaments, and perhaps bull- 
fights, if we can supjiose the natives of Salz- 
burg were ever so uncivilized as to have in- 
dulged in such amusements. 

With the exception of a gateway cut throngh 
the solid rock, near which is rather a spirited 
figure of a man reining in a rearing horse, 
copied from the antique, there was nothing in 
the way of art to attract our attention at Sali- 
burg. Among the number of churches one 
only is worthy the notice of a stranger, and thf 
is the cathedral, with its two lofty turrets a 
dome in the centre. It is a large massy bni 
ing, but without any pretensions to b 
architecture. Salzburg is an university. 
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there are several colleges or schools attached 
to it. We saw a few of the young students in 
the streets, but being Sunday were precluded 
from paying a visit to it. It is said to possess 
a copious library, but of the nature of it I 
cannot pretend to say. 

. In fact, the principal object of our visit to 
Salzburg was to examine the Salt-mines of 
Hallein, which are distant from that city about 
eight or ten miles, nearly south, up the first 
part of the valley before it turns to the west ; 
and for this purpose we engaged a carriage, 
to give an opportunity for our own to be 
examined, and at the same time afibrd our 
horses a good rest, of which the poor creatures 
stood in much need. Lieaving Salzburg we 
began immediately to ascend the valley along 
the left bank of the river, or I may call it the 
mountain-torrent Salza, and entered as beau- 
tiful an avenue of trees as I ever beheld: 
being the first we had met with in the Alpine 
regions, the novelty of it might, perhaps, have 
had its influence. It certainly had not that 
brilliant display of beauty put forth by the 
avenue of horse chestnut in Bushy-park, 
when in fuU blossom, unequalled perhaps in 
Euiope, nor by the breadth of that lofty 
beech at Stanstead, from both of which, in- 
deed, it differed altogether — wanting their ex- 
tent of width, but composed of almost every 
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s[>ccics «f forest tree^ in the full perfectioo 
and maturity of growth ; and all mixed togo- 
ther- — oaks, elms. Leech, sycamore, ash, and 
limi'-tri^es ; the last more particularly, whose 
spreading branches, meeting at top. alTord p 
most delightful shade to the road. This beau- 
tiful and magnificent avenue extended to a 
very considerable distance. Many of the trees 
are of great circumference, more particularly 
the oaks, elms, and beech, all in full foliage, 
contributing their share of delightful shade 
to the traveller. Nothing can exceed the 
wild beauties of nature which displayed them- 
selves, from the moment we got through 
this splendid avenue, by which they were in 
a great degree hidden from us ; — woods, rocks, 
and precipices occur in quick succession; the 
latter overtopped by the dense and gloomy 
forests of everlasting fir, which seems hereao 
thick and flourishing as to have defied the 
destructive power of its greatest enemy — the 
salt-works. The graceful larch was mixed 
with the forest trees of less aspiring elevation 
than the pine. 

On reaching Hallein, we left the carriage 
there, and immediately commenced the ascent 
of the mountain Deurenberg, in the bosom 
of which the mines are worked. It was a 
sultry day, and a walk in the meridian si 
occupying nearly an hour, proved rathcrfl 
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tiguing, A few straggling houses and a hum- 
"ble little church apprized us that we had 
Tcachcd the spot where the superintending 
officer and others employed at the mines reside. 
Invited into the largest of the mansions in this 
elevated abode, we found ourselves in a long 
toomj on the walls of which were hung soirie 
old paintings, representing the descent into 
the mines, from which we might ha\'e obtained 
Bome general idea of what we had to go 
through ; but we merely entered our names in 
fi register tept for the purpose. We were 
then, each of us, supplied with a suit of white 
coarse linen, consisting of a loose jacket and 
trousers, to put over our clothes; also a 
leathern apron, tied round the waist and hang- 
ing down behind (the purpose of which will 
presently be explained} ; a cloth cap, and a 
thiclc glove on the right hand, resembling a 
boxing-glove. 

Accompanied by two experienced miners, 
one of whom was a tall, gaunt- looking man 
with mustachios, we ascended the upper part 
of the steep side of the mountain till we reached 
the head of the mine, over which is a small 
wooden house. We had, first, to descend a 
flight of steps, each taking a lighted candle in 
his hand ; at the foot of these we entered a 
long and level gallerj-, hewn out of the rock, 
the aides converging to the roof, the height 
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just sufficient to allow us to walk upright, 
From this low gallery branched out numerous 
little cells on either side, each being not move 
than four fecthigh, and in width little more tlni) 
sufKcient to admit a. single peraon, and even 
these had other cells branching fi'om them ; at 
the end of each was a solitary miner at work,' 
with his glimmering light and a tind of piek- 
axe ; stripped perfectly naked as to the upper 
part of the body, and nothing below but his 
trousers. 

In entering these cells, my friends had to 
creep on their hands and knees, both being 
above six feet high ; but I could manage. 
by stoo])in^, to pass along. The heat was, 
however, almost beyond endurance ; and hav- 
ing soon satislicd our curiosity, and seen 
two or three of these poor follows labouring, 
with streams of perspiration, in these dismal 
holes, we were glad to scramble out again. 
The material they were working in these veins 
of the rock (indurated clay and marl) was 
thinly intermixed with small crystals of salt, 
which threw out a sparkling light iu the gloomy 
atmosphere of the place. Wc were told that 
when a sufficient quantity of this material has 
been produced, the openiDg of the cells is 
closed up with earth or clay ; and water, con- 
ducted in tubes from a supply in the 
tain, is then let in, and allowed to teiD 
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a period of five or six weeks ; when, the saline 
particles being dissolved, the water is drained 
off by other tubes, and conveyed to the salt- 
pans in or near Hallein, to undergo the pro- 
cess of crystallization. 

Having proceeded a considerable distance in 
the gallery we first entered, we came to a small 
well of about three feet square, having a per- 
pendicular descent : each of its sides was for- 
tified against the tumbling in of the earth with 
spars of wood, at short distances from each 
other. Down this well we were doomed to 
descend in '^ darkness visible," for there was 
nothing else to enlighten us but a little glim- 
mering taper of fir, which was of no use to 
show what manner of place we had got into : 
truly might we say, — 

"All here seem'd dark and dreadful." 

For my own part I could see nothing, and 
attend to nothing, but to preserve a good 
ftK)t-hold, by stepping alternately from spar 
to spar on the opposite sides, as one false 
step might have plunged us down an abyss 
of whose depth we knew nothing; but it 
proved to be of short extent. It was enough, 
however, to set imagination at work, and I ac- 
cordingly, while descending, called to recollec- 
tion a similar shaft in the Gosforth Colliery at 
Newcastle, which I had descended in a basket 
to the depth of more than a thousand feet ; and 
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thought if this should turn out bat r. tenth part 
of it — but a luddcD arrival at the bottom put 
a£top to further unpleasant conjectures. 

iWe now arrived at a second gallery, with 
its celts similar tu the first, at the end of 
which we came to an inclined plane, descend- 
ing a shaft in an angle perhaps of about fur^- 
Bre degrees. It commenced by a narrow 
adit, down which wc had now to make our 
descent on a very peculiar machine. T«o 
wooden beams, or rather round polos, are 
placed parallel to each other along this shaft, 
a little more than a foot apart. On thes« the 
visitor tiikcs his scat, placing a leg over each 
pole. Between the poles and below them are 
logs of wood, notched as a stair, for the pur- 
pose of making the ascent. On the right 
hand of the sloping shaft, or along the side 
of the rocky wall, is a stout continuous rope, 
to be held in the hand, with a thick gloie upon 
it, by which the speed may be regulated. The 
poles arehighlypoU8hed,from constant friction, 
aa is also the leathern apron, with which each 
person is supplied to gird on behind. Tbns 
furnished, and with a candle in the hand that is 
free, we took our seats, almost in a recumbent 
pofituie, to avoid coming in contact with the 
roof, and away we went, one after another, im- 
pelled by our own weight, swift as an arrow, 
and in total darkness, foruf course oar candles 
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anstantly went out. The senBation was really 
exhilarating, and put us in mind of the Mon- 
tagues Russes. The friction, however, of the 
band was rather unpleasant, even through the 
thick glove. 

In this way we made a rapid descent to the 
entrance of another gallery, and, having re- 
lighted our candles, passed along it, till we 
came to a second inclined plane, and performed 
a aimilar descent as before, completely in the 
dark, for our little tapers became again, from 
tiie speed, useless. In short, wc descended 
four or five of these Montagues Russes, all 
irith equal Velocity and equally in the dark, 
»fter passing through the same number of 
great galleries. 

J, I My friends were so delighted ivith this 
povcl mode of travelling, on those dark and 
juiderground slides with more than railway 
tpeccl, that they ascended the last of those 
shafts by the little steps beneath, which I 
have mentioned, for the mere pleasure of 
another slide down. It occurred to me on this 
occasion, that if, as they were stepping up, 
another party were whirling doivn, the collision 
might be attended with unpleasant, if not fatal 
consequences ; as there would be no possibility 
of avoiding itby turning aside, nor any notice 
of such a meeting, to enable the descend- 
ing party to check their speed. The guides, 
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I &ncicd^ were rather averse to their going up 
again^ though they said nothing. 

The last gallery we traversed brought ns 
suddenly to a large chamber, in which was 
a subterranean lake, lighted up purposely for 
us with tallow candles all round the margih ; 
but we could not say — 

** these lights, like stars, 

Spangle the wonderful mysterious rault.'" 

On one side was stuck up a bright transpa- 
rency of the Austrian Eagle, which, in another 
part of the mine, we had also seen sculptured 
in stone. On the lake was a sort of ferry-boat, 
with raised benches on either side ; and, seat- 
ing ourselves on these, we were dragged from 
one end of the lake to the other by a rope. 
The tallow candles were not of much use in light- 
ing up the large chamber, or in communicating 
anything like transparency to the surface of 
the lake, the water of which, on the contrary, 
appeared black as ink — something of that dis- 
mal hue which Shakspeare describes to be 

" the badge of hell, 

The hue of dungeons, and the scowl of night.'* 

Indeed it required no great stretch of the 
imagination to suppose ourselves in the infer- 
nal regions, and there wanted only an appro- 
priate old Charon to steer the ferry-boat to 
convert the inky lake into the Styx. 

The length of the salt-lake might perhaps 
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Ije 300 or 400 feet, and the breadth 120 or 
130; but this is a meie rough guess from 
recollection of its appearance. The depth 
was said to he seven feet. The ceiling of this 
cavernous chamber was perfectly flat, and so 
low as to be "only a little above our heads as 
we sat in the boats ; so that it might be about 
five or six feet at most from the surface of the 
water. We were told there were three or four 
other lakes, and ono of them was said to be 
three or four times the size of this. Their use 
if to collect the brine which is sent down by 
tubes from the numerous cells wherein it is 
first dissolved. 

On leaving this singular spot, we were eon- 
ducted through several other galleries and 
passages till we came to a nearly horizontal 
adit, having only an easy and gradual de- 
scent. Here we perceived a long truck of 
wood on wheels, across which we were told to 
Beat ourselves, one after another, much in the 
same fashion as on a Russian drosky. A biped 
was harnessed in front, and one pushed in the 
rear. In this passage is laid down a sort of 
tram-road, on which the wheels run. We were 
desired to keep our legs as close to the bench 
as possible, to avoid coming in contact with the 
rock. Having seated ourselves " all in a row," 
away we started at a good brisk pace, the men 
runniDg as fast as their legs could carry them ; 
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thpy coutd not, indeed, avoid it; for there was 
no possibility of their stoiiping the cargo they 
had got, aflcr once it had obtained its impetus 
on the rail. 

This was perhaps the most nervous part of 
our Btibtcrranean excursion, as we were in sucn^ 
close contact with the sides of the narrow gal- 
lery ; and every now and then, as we whiskea, 
past an opening with other galleries, it was 
difficult to divest ourselves of the idea that the 
knees would be smashed to pieces. 

In proceeding through this narrow adit a 
small glimmering light, as of a distant candle, 
makes its appearance, which, on a nearer ap- 
proach, looked like a bright and brilliant 
flame, and we were told it was only the light 
of day ; though we could scarcely persuade 
ourselves of the fact. A minute or two, how- 
ever, proi cd it to be true : for whirled were 
we in a moment, and brought to a sudden, 
stand -still, under the glorious canopy of 
heaven, with a fine brilliant sun shining above 
us, in exchange for the dark and gloomy caverns' 
We had been traversing in the bowels of tie 
earth for the space of two hours ; indeed it . 
required some little time for the eye to recover, 
its accustomed focus. 

We now found ourselves just above the little 
town of Hallein, where we had left our car- 
riage. It contains two or three churches, from 
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three to four hundred houses^ and from two 
to three thousand inhabitantSj most of whom 
were families in some way or other connected 
with those employed in the salt-mines and in 
the process of purifying that mineral. For this 
purpose there is here a large boiling -ho use, 
where the brine, when drained off, is received 
and boiled down in enormous iron boilers or 
caldrons ; and at the end of every two hours 
or so the salt deposited at the bottom is raked 
about and then spooned out, and at once placed 
in casks which are standing ready to receive 
ii. One of these large boilers, perhaps from 
forty to fifty feet in diameter, is not more than 
three or four feet deep, under which a iiro- 
I digiouB five is kept up, constantly supi>]icd 

■ with billets of wood, the consumption of which 
must be immense. Piles of logs and fagots 
■ stand ready inside the boiling-house, and the 

stokers are constantly employed in feeding the 
fire, the intense heat and glare of which are 
almost intolerable, and none but the stokem, 
accustomed to it, could endure it as they do. 

In the veins or strata which are worked as 
We have seen, the rock-salt, in small crystals, 

■ b found embedded in clay. In many plates 
the salt had assumed a fibrous form. Speci- 
mens of crj'stallized sulphate of lime wero fre- 
quent in the strata of limestone. Crystallized 
gypsum was also common with rock-suit , tho 
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latter frequently found in masseSj among wMch 
were cubes uf salt. But the bed or matris of 
tho Bmall particles of salt is in indurated 
day, which, on letting in the water, readily dis- 
solves, and forms a clay floor for the cells. 

The wood that is used here and at all the 
salt-worka in the Tyrol and this part of Ger- 
many being mostly, if not altogether, of two or 
three species of fir, which are also used 
for domestic purposes, the question then na- 
turally suggests itself — how happens it, after 
a lapse of so many hundred years these works 
have been carrying on, there is no apparent 
diminution of the piue-foreats ? There is no 
appearance of a succession being kept up by 
cultivation; perhaps they are so by sponta- 
neous production i'rom the dispersion of seed. 

We saw at Hallein a small model of the 
mines, which conveyed a good notion of the 
course wc had followed through the mountain; 
at the same time it pointed out to us the nu- 
merous and extensive passages we might 
have gone through, which would have occu- 
pied at least a whole day. It showed the 
whole mountain of Deurenberg to be exca- 
vated like a honeycomb; and the only wonder 
is, that after four or five hundred years, whick 
they say the workingof it has been carried on, ifc 
has not been crushed down hito one solid mass; 

There were other models at Hallein, of which* 
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2 regret we knew nothing until it waa too 
late. These were the " Mechanical plastic 
representations of George Leymann, civic 
master carpenter in Hallein, numbered and 
described in the order iu which they are to be 
aeen ;" as the little book which was put into 
our hands on emergtntf from the mines informs 
as. These plastic representations consist not 
wily of the mines, but of the surrounding 
features of the country ; and, judging from 
Mr. Leymann's own account, we have indeed 
EOissed much. He assures his readers that he 
has given a very short description of his me- 
chanical plastic exhibition; "to doHcribe all," 
he says, "would require as many volumes aa 
the description of the places themselves in 
nature ;" and any one of his readei-s who will 
visit these representations "will find his ex- 
pectation very far surjjassed." They are ex- 
hibited, he tells us, in the Stadtguichts'-plazc, 
in Hallein, house No. 248 ; and, what is cer- 
tainly of importance to know, " the entrance- 
money for persons of quality is at their plea- 
sure ! for other persons twelve kreutzers ; for 
'^lildren half-price." 

Well pleased with our visit to Hallein, we 
itumed, by the way we had come, to Salz- 
bni^, to a late dinner, and prepared for leav- 
ing on the morrow, and making onr way across 
the plains of Bavaria to Munich. But on 
taking a iinal leave of the Aljiine mountains. 
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which sange across the continent of Europe for 
at least GOO miles, I am desirous to say 3 
word on the almost continuous forests uf fir- 
tcees that crown eomctimes their summits, and 
always their upper regions, as a subject afforf^ 
ing scope for observation and reflection. Vfai 
they originally planted by the hand of Natire, 
or by man? The former is i>robably the rawi 
rational conjecture, and that they have hetH 
produced and rc-produced from the first creat 
tion of the mountain ranges where they flou- 
rish. Man could not have planted them where 
they most abound. Many of them, indeed, 
arc in situations inaccessible to man. Origi- 
nally they no doubt descended down to the 
valleys, and have been extirpated for domestic 
and other purpoaes. This suggests another 
idea, to account for these aerial forests. If, 
when population was less dense, they grew 
plentifully in the valleys, the eagle, the vul- 
ture, the crow, the ptarmigan, and other birds, 
might easily carry up the seeds to the moun- 
tain tops, and there drop them. A few would 
propagate the rest, being of easy growth; 
as we find the same tree growing spontaneously 
on heaths and commons in the neighbourhood 
of park plantations,— for instance, on Bag- 
shot Heath, on the common adjoining Clare- 
mont and Payne's Hill,— the seeds having 
been carried thither by birds or some of the 
tribe of small burrowing animals. 



One tl4tig at least is quite certain^ l£at 

^11 these forests owe their existence to the 

se^d. Other trees, when cut down^ throw out 

ffj^t are called stools or shoots for new trees 

ff^qxa the old trunk ; but the fir ;ance cut doWfi 

4hows no sign of reproduction. ' 

r Tl^ geologist inquires into the causes of the 

}M>6itio^ ip; which the several^ mineral strata 

gxe founds and by what agency they wfere pi^ 

bably brought into their respective positionisL 

Whgr should not the botanist extend his ini 

quiries into the existence of primitive foreistosri 

^B i^ An^erica^ Australia, and other countries 

where the hand of man never planted them*? 

I merely venture to throw out this- hint to be 

4aken i^p by. others better qualified than hiy- 

self to discuss it ; for the Alpine pine forests 

have very often engaged my attention, as they 

joannot h^ve &iled to do that of others who haVe 

crossed these interesting regions.* 

' ♦ Since the above was in print, I received the following from 

Mr. J. Murray i-^— ^The AiMtrian government includes an office 

of ivoods,. &q., and graat pfa^ns are taken in rettOTBting the foret^. 

Schools are establisl^ed for this purpose, and the pupils are dit- 

persed thibugh the cboiitry to exercise their craft. It is by thii 

valone that the supply of timber for fuel is kept up." As niy 

observation is confined aolely to the fir forests on the high Alpine 

regions, amidst and above the snow and the glaciers, the subject 

may »till be deemed worthy of inquiry. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
SALZBURG TO MUNICH. 



Hind to Munich — Wui 

iiicli— FurtiHialioHi tUrown dgwu— France routra»1ed witli 
:n IB t]ita rMpect— Pulilic «pirit and tibenJtlf rf 
King Lewi* rf ButuU — iJescrijilioii of Atunioh — The O- 
thcdnlouil oOitt Chiuuike) — Stained Glass ia tha wiaAmnOl 
on?— The Cemetety— TIm Old Pskce— Tbe ii>n« oiie,or Rojal 
reaideiicv— Sjjlmdid ApBrtmeiitB of tLc Kiug nud Queen — 
The grairtl BJl-room— Bronie Statue of Miuiniilian Joiepb-^ 
The Huf, or Court Uarden— The Odrtin PlaM— CMiilinen VUu 
and OlKliik— liaotiption ou PedeWal— The Pioafcofliek, «f 
Picture Gallerj-— The Glyptothek,' or Sculpttire Gallery- 
Picture Gallery of Prince Leuchtciiberg^Tatiuua Scientific 
and otber Iiutitutiuui — Libruiet — Eiteiil requtred tar a given 
uumbcr of BooIii-^Bnniie St»tue« of the Kinga of Bavaria — 
The Military— Origin of Munich. 

On quitting Salzburg, and pursuing the road 
to Munich, we take leave of mountain and hill 
scenery, hut for some distance the towering 
Alps arc not lost sight of; and though gra- 
dually becoming less and less distinct as we 
proceed, they do not entirely fail us the first 
day. In fact, we afterwards found that some 
of the highest peaks are visible from Munich. 
I believe we all felt some little regret on 
leaving behind us a country replete with so 
much physical variety and beauty as are to 
found in the Alpine regions. 
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The road was pretty good, covered in places 
with round gravel. It passed through a 
well-wooded and partially undulating coun- 
try. The forcst-treea consisted of oaks, ash, 
elm, and, among the rest, our old compa- 
nions the fir-trees were not deficient, but were 
planted mostly in clumps on the heights. The 
land appeared to be evcrj'where rich and in a 
state of good cultivation; not much grain, 
but abundance of clover, vetcli, &c. We 
passed in the early part of the day a pleasing 
little sheet of water called the Waging, out of 
which a small river flows, at its south-eastern 
extremity, northerly into the Salza before the 
latter joins the Inn. At some little distance 
from the Waging wc crossed another small 
river, which issues from a larger lake, called the 
Chiera See, and ilows northerly into the Inn. 

It was late in the evening before we arrived 
at Wassenburg, where we passed the night. 
This little town is situated on the banks of our 
old friend the Inn, of which we were here to 
take our leave. It makes a somewhat re- 
markable sweep round the town at the foot of 
a projecting promontory. From this height 
we had the first view of Wassenburg beneath 
us, whence we looked down upon the roofs of 
the houses. We found it on entering a dirty 
and dull-looking place. 

The Inn is here a fine bold navigable river. 
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sweeping swiftly but steadily past the ancieDt 
town ; and it had now some appearance of 
trade upon it. as the difierent'sized boats and 
barges testified. Wassenburg is well situated 
as an entrcpfit between Salzburg and North- 
ern Tyrol on the one hand, and Munich and 
Vienna on the other, and particularly for a 
supply of the article of salt. But it has no 
appearance of being a thriving town, and is 
eertainly an ill-savoured one : though I am 
not very fastidioae, and have been pretty well 
used to the unpleasant odours not unfrequently 
met with in foreign towns, yet I must confess 
that this was nearly past all endurance. We 
were, nevertheless, comfortably lodged ; there 
was no want of attention on the part of the 
good woman of the house, who did her utmost 
to please ub, and we fared exceedingly well 
at our meals, notwithstanding the town being 
in such bad odour. 

We left Wassenburg at an early hour in 
the morning, and passed through an undu- 
lating country similar to that of the preceding 
day, but of less interest. Clumps of fir-trees 
and of larch were visible on every rising 
height over the whole face of the country ; but 
the road had a most gay appearance, being 
planted on either side with an avenue of the 
mountain-ash, covered with beautiful cluste 
of its red berries. 
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We were detained a fall hour on our route 
to Munich, in consequence of Mr. Maurice 
having dismvered, with no small dismay, that 
he had lost his passport on the road. He felt 
assured it had fallen out of his hat on stop- 
ping at the foot of the last hill we had descend- 
od, while he was removing the drag. Of 
course nothing was to be done but to allow 
him to go back and seek for it ; and it was ar- 
ranged that Francois Xavier Schmidig should 
accompany him in his search, as Mr. Maurice 
was ignorant of the language of the country. 

True enough he had dropped it at the foot of 
the last hill, where some good folks liad picked 
it up and lodged it in a neighbouring cottage. 

We observed that hops were plentifully 
cultivated in different parts of the country, 
&ad beer seemed to be the favourite beverage 
of the people ; but it was so exceedingly bitter 
that we were unable to drink it, notwithstand- 
ing it was served in handsome glasses, with 
silver lids on hinges, — a very necessary ap- 
pendage to keep off the innumerable flies 
that everywhere swarm in the apartments here- 
abouts, 

The double turrets of the cathedral of 
Munich in the air, not unlike Mahomedan 
minarets, and the numerous spires of other 
churches, now began to show themselves, at 
the distance of about three or four miles, ris- 
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ing out of the uomensc plains which stretch 
as far as the eye can reach, without a hedge to 
break the uniformity of the view. These «- 
tensive plains are well cultiFated with grain of 
different kinds. 

Early in the afternoon wc tlroro into the 
capital of Bavaria, with the first appearance 
of which we were much captivated ; but the 
southern suburb, amidst the rami6cationa of 
the river Iscr, is of a mean character ; and it 
was not before we had crossed the bridges and 
entered the city, that we discovered the streets 
to be broad and the houses large and respect' 
able. We took up our abode at the Golden 
Stag, every part of which was full of com- 
pany. 

Munich has risen, within the last thir^ 
years, from a small crowded city, mostly of 
old and indifferent buildings, to an eminence 
that may fairly vie with the most celebrated 
citiesof Europe, magnitude only excepted. It 
had originally walls and ramparts, but these 
have been thrown down and the moat or ditch 
filled up ; thus affording scope for the exten- 
sion and improvement of the surrounding 
suburbs. It is somewhat remarkable, that 
while this city and several others on the con- 
tinent have thus been levelling their walls and 
filling up their ditches, and converting them, 
as at Franctfort and Aix-la-chapelle, into 
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■ ^imblic walks and pleasure-grounds, for the 
Fhenefit of the inhabitants, France — the liberal 
Prance— should be talking of drawing a line 
of circumvallation round its capital, and by 
so doing converting Paris into a huge Bastile, 
to keep their turbulent and troublesome sub- 
jects in awe ; for, as to such a measure afford- 
ing any protection against an invading enemy, 
military men say, that, in such an event, it 
would only occasion misery and destruction to 
thousands of the inhabitants thus imprisoned, 
while it would oppose no obstacle to the con- 
quest of the country by an invading army. 

The city itself of Munich, so long as these 
works remained, was of course incapable of en- 
largement. The splendid institutions of every 
kind for the encouragement of the fine arts, of 
science, of literature, and of natural history, 
with appropriate schools for all of them, have 
converted three parts at least of the suburbs 
around it into a new city, as it were, of magnifi- 
cent and elegant edifices, for the reception of 
works of art — some for pictures, some for sta- 
tues, others for mathematical, philosophical, 
and astronomical instruments ; others, again, for 
the reception of a multitude of books from dis- 
. persed libraries ; not to reckon palaces, priviit« 
\ villas, public gardens, all of great architectural 
beauty and good taste, with some splendid in* 
I . fllitutionB for charitable purposos. 

p2 
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If it be asked what has ^ven this spur ta * 
the old city and to the creation of a new one, 
in BO short a period, the answer is easy : it has 
been owing entirely to the taste, the energy, 
and the liberality of one man — and that man 
the king — Charles Augustus Lewis. — who. as 
prince royal, commenced these improvements, 
and, as king, has continued and superintended 
their execution, with the same zeal and inde- 
fatigable perseverance as in his more youth- 
ful days; — taking those especially appropri- 
ated to the fine arts under his immediate 
direction,— increasing them, chiefly, if not 
wholly, out of his private funds, and offering 
thus a splendid example for other sovereigns to 
follow. The natural consequence has been that 
Munich is become what Florence once was — 
the scat of learning and literature, the school 
for the fine arts and liberal professions, and 
the resort of the scholar, the painter, the sculp- 
tor, and the architect, from every part of tha 
continent. 

It would be impossible for a transient visiter 
to give anything like a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of all that is to be seen in. Munich, and I, 
must content myself in noticing chiefly that 
portion of the new city founded by Lewis I., 
King of Bavaria. I may, however, give a 
general description of Munich, and enumerate, 
from a plan of approved accuracy, the many 
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highly intoresting objects that will arrest the 
stranger's attention, and be considered worthy 
of his examination. 

Munich consists of the old city, which forms 
nearly a circle, whose diameter is about an 
English mile. It contains several irregular 
open places {platzen) and many broad streets,^ 
flanked by some excellent houses, the pavement 
good and kept clean, with trottoirs generally 
on each side. Within it are aaid to be no less 
than twenty-two churches, several charitable 
institutions, hospitals, and schools, for the sick 
and for the education of children whose pa- 
rents are unable to afford it themselves. It 
has all the advantages of convenient market- 
places and bazaars, two or three theatres, and 
other places of amusement, public gai-dens, 
and promenades. It also contains the various 
public offices and three or four splendid bar- 
racks for cavalry and infantry. It is well 
watered by canals and conduits that surround 
and intersect all parts of the city, and supply 
water for numerous fountains. The river Iser 
fells upon the city on the southern side, and 
flowing close along the eastern boundary pur- 
sues its course till it joins the Danube. 

Such is the old city : — but the splendour of 

Munich consists in the new one, which, of late 

I years, has risen up in the suburbs, just as new 

a may lae said to arise about London to the 
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Dorth-east and the south-west of Hydc-partc, 
And indeed on every side. 

The space occupied by this new portion is 
chiefly on the north-west to the north-east of 
the city, which till a very few years ago, some 
thirty or forty, was little better than a swampj 
waste ; the whole northern side, in fact, still 
bearing the name of Maximilian Forest, and 
the western one Ludwig'a Forest : the Buburba 
in the latter are mean and chiefly confined to the 
vicinity of the city walls. It is in the former of 
these forests that most of the improvements 
have taken place. Of these I will endeavour to 
give a brief, but very imperfect description. 

We were pleased with the general appear- 
ance of the city; not less so with that of 
the people, who were all neatly dressed and 
well behaved, and no symptoms of distress or 
poverty met the eye. In the shops was con- 
siderable bustle, and the various artisans 
and mechanics were attentively employed in 
their several laboratories ; some in the ma- 
nufacture of cloth, some of leather, others 
of hardware, and their tapestry is said to be 
worked in great perfection. There was every 
indication of a numerous population, reckoned 
to amount to 66,000. On the second day of 
our arrival we proceeded systematicBlly to 
work, and commenced our visits to some of 
the repositories of works of art, which abound 
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in the splendid capital of Bavaria, and took 
a hasty view of the several other public 
buildings. Of the latter, the churches claimed 
our first notice, though there is not much to 
admire in their architectural beauty. The 
cathedral is a large massive structure of red 
brick, more imposing inside than out ; the 
pillars which support the roof are plain, sub- 
stantial, and lofty. It has two high towers, or 
turrets rather, capped over the cupolas, their 
height being accounted 330 feet. We ascended 
one of these cupolas by a ladder, and each 
mounting by turns to the top stop, and thrust- 
ing the head and shoulders through a small 
square hole or trap-door in the cupola, a par- 
tial view of the town and surrounding plain 
could be obtained. But from the windows of the 
watch tower below the cupola, where a man 
is always stationed to give alarm in case of fire, 
we had a most extensive view round the whole 
horizon, and several of the Alpine peaks were 
distinctly visible. 

The church of St. Michael is also a large 
and not inelegant edifice: it contains a fine 
monument erected to the memory of Eugene 
Napoleon, the father of the present duke de 
Leuchteuberg, who it seems had lately allied 
himself to one of the daughters of the em- 
peror of Russia, and was absent from Munich, 

Though there are many churches in Munich, 
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wc contented ourselves with a visit to the 
third, that of St. Maria Hilf, which is quite in 
the suburbs : it is a neat and rather elegant 
structure, and in the windows are aome of the 
finest specimens of stained glass, for which 
Munich is celebrated, and indeed obtained tlie 
credit of having restored an art that was lost; 
but the use of it had only been suspended, 
and Munich may have been the place where 
it was revived. The brilliancy of the several 
colours is no doubt equal, if not suiierior, 
to any of the ancient stained glass. The de- 
signs are entirely from scriptural subjects, 
and we understood the whole to be the gift of 
that great and enlightened patron of the arts, 
science, and literature, Lewis the First. The 
windows of tliis church, beautiful as they are, 
are now (uUy equalled, if not surpassed, in 
England, as may be seen at Mr. Collius's in the 
Strand. An adniirable specimen of this artist 
is to be found in the windows of the Octa- 
gonal Library at Lcigh-parb, the seat of Sir 
George Staunton, hart., a place universally 
admired, and which I have had &equcot op- 
portunities of enjoying, both in my childhood 
and of later years. 

The cemetery, which is also in the 
proved suburbs, was a spot we thought 
undeserving of a visit. It was pretty 
crowded with monuments and tombstones, ai 
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on the same plan as is common in most parts of 
Germany. The enclosure is somewhat of an 
oblong oval form, at the head ofwhichisan 
open pavilion, in which the corpses are said to 
be exposed for a couple of days when desired 
by the friends, to satisfy them that life is en- 
tirely extinct, previous to inhumation. On 
either side of this inclosure is a colonnade run- 
ning round the walls, under which are many 
tablets with inscriptions and their monumental 
records. The general effect was by no means 
so pleasing as those cemeteries which have 
lately been laid out in our own country, and 
very inferior to that of P^re la Chaise, in Paris. 
owing to a want of careful attention to the 
tombs, a scarcity in the plantation of shrubs, 
plants, and flowers, — in fact, a deficiency of 
space for their reception ; yet there was room 
for a little decoration, instead of which the 
nakedness of the ground gave a forlorn and 
neglected appearance. There was, however, 
no want of monuments, some of them prettily 
designed, but few remarkable. Of those that 
drew my attention, none pleased me more than 
that of an infant sleeping upon the cross. 
It was the calm, unbroken sleep of death, 
composed, simple, and expressive. 

It would appear that many a gallant war- 
rior rests beneath this sacred soil, conjecturing 
from the eeveral monuments bearing sculp- 
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tured helmets. These point out strongly, 
even to the careless obBerver. that — 

"Thf bout of heraldry, ttw pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all Hut wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike the ineTitable hour; 

The patlii or glmy lead but la the grave." 

Some of the graves, more carefully attended 
to than ihe greater part of them, had flowera 
planted around and upoD them, and others had 
wreaths suspended from the erossea ; even 
these little attentions afford a pleasing assur- 
ance that those who rest beneath were still 
held in fond remembrance. I may here add, 
that close to this cemetery is the ^Ifffemeine 
Krankenhaus, or General Infirmary, — a large 
building, said to be able to contain from 600 to 
1000 patients ; but we did not enter it, a visit 
to one source of melancholy reflections being 
sufEcient for one day. 

The old Palace of Munich is so large that 
there was said to be room enough in it for all 
the kings of Christendom to reside. This old 
Palace, or Residence, occupies a large space of 
ground, with buildings irregularly disposed 
around squares and open spaces, containing 
several noble apartments suitable for all the 
purposes of royalty ; it is fiimished in the old 
style of imposing grandeur, conveyed by a 
sumptuous display of gold and gilding and 
crimson damask. The only portion of it said 
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to be at all worthy of the traveller's attention 
(for we ilid not visit it) is the chapel, upon 
which an enormous quantity of gold, silver, 
and precious stones have been lavished, as is 
stated, without much taste : but the principal 
induccnjeut to visit it would be the small altar 
said to have belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, 
which was carried with her to the scaffold, and 
presented to one of the electors of Bavaria 
by Pope Leo XI. This part, however, is 
now solely appropriated to state purposes, and 
the real residence is a modern edifice recently 
completed on the southern side of the old one, 
and connected with it. It is laid out and 
fitted up with all the elegance and conveni- 
ence of modern refinement, and at the same 
time with pure classical taste. The walls of 
the state apartments, on the ground floor, are 
painted in fresco with a series of subjects 
taken from a national romance or epic. Those 
of the King and Queen are on the first floor, 
the walls and ceilings of the former covered 
with subjects from the Greek poets, com- 
mencing with Homer, and Hesiod, and Sopho- 
cles, ending with the last of the tragedians and 
lyric poets. All these are executed with 
boldness of design, and splendid colouring. 
The throne-room, where the Queen holds her 
drawing-room, is really magnificent, the walls 
bemg covered with rich paper of embossed 
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gold. Her private apartments are generally 
small, but beautifully enriched with painted 
ceilings, various devices on the walls, and 
fresco paintings ; the floors inlaid with va- 
rious specimens of wood. The chief apartment 
— called, I believe, the Kaiser Saal, or Impe- 
rial Hall — is certainly a noble room, the length 
being considerably more than a hundred feet, 
the breadth, I should suppose, sixty, and the 
height of the proper proportion, supported or 
either side by columns of white marble. It is on 
the third story, and used on great occasions 
as a ball-room. The ascent to it is by steps of 
highly polished granite, and the several landing 
places are of blacb and white marble. 

The south front of the new Palace occupies 
the northern side of Max, Joseph's Square, op- 
posite to which on the south side is the new 
Post-office ; and on the east, the new Theatre, 
a splendid building with a portico of eight 
Corinthian columns. In the centre of the 
square, on a marble pedestal, is a bronze 
statue, larger than life, of King Max. Joseph, 
seated on a chair. AU these parts of the 
palace stand on a northern portion of the old 
city, but the Hof Garten, or Court Garden, 
immediately to the north of the Palace, forms 
a part of the suburbs. It is not above two 
acres in extent, is planted with trees, and 
small as it is the public have free admission. 
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An open arcade runs round one side of ity {Is 
a promenade for wet weather. It is lined wiih 
fresco paintings by native artists, representing 
various transactions in the history of the coun- 
try. But there is another park-like piece of 
ground, far superior to this in point of extent, 
being ton times larger, designated by the 
name of the English Garden, laid out under 
the direction of Count Romford, very taste- 
fully planted and intersected with walks and 
shrubberies, through which a branch of the 
Iscr flows, and spreads itself out in one place 
to a handsome lake. A pavilion on the summit 
of a mound affords a view of the Alpine 
mountains. These grounds occupy a consi- 
derable space of the north-east suburbs. 

At the eastern end of the Hof Garten ia an 
in&ntry barrack, and outside, on the western 
extremity, a large bazaar. On this side also 
is a square of considerable extent, called the 
Odcoii Plalz, from a large building of the same 
name which occupies the centre, where con- 
certs, schools for music, balls, and other enter- 
tainments are held. 

From the Odeon-square a broad street leads 
to Carolinen Platz, which is a complete circle 
surrounded with elegant houses, and in the 
centre of the circle is a quadrangular obelisk 
of bronze, about one hundred feet in height, 
formed of the cannon taken by the Bavarians 
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in the course of the late war. This is so far 
all right, but the policy as well as truth of 
the inscription, upon the pedestal, may fairly 
be questioned : short as it is, it serves to oc- 
cupy the four sidcB. thus — 



" Erected b; Louia I., King of Bavaria. 

" Coai])lercJ the IBlh Ontobei, IB33. 

■'Thfy died for tbe ReBtoration of llie Pceedmn of tlieir 

CuuQtry." 

It should have been — They were sacrificed 
to the tyranny of the man who enslaved their 
country. 

Wishing to read this inscription, we went to- 
wards the steps leading to the pedestal, but 
were warned off by the sentinel on guard, who, 
as I have since learned, somewhat out-stepped 
his orders, which go no further tlian to prevent 
persons writing on or defacing the pedestal. A 
sentry's orders are generally conveyed by word 
of mouth, from one to the other, and no doubt 
often mistaken here as elsewhere ; and some- 
times the mistakes are rather ludicrous. A 
triend of mine told me that, when he was first 
on duty in Portsmouth Dock-yard, he asked a 
sentry, who was stationed in the row where all 
the huge anchors for line-of-battle ships are 
ranged, what his orders were ? to which the 
man replied, " to look after them there an- 
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> (diors, sir, to ace that no one walks off with 
n !" His orders were hung up in his sentry- 
tox, but he could not read ; and the man whom 
he had relieved, probably knowing this, or to 
hoax him, had given this injunction, though it 
might be he was unable to read himself. 

From Carolinen Platz we proceeded up a 
new and beautiful street, at the upper end 
of which, and on the left, is the new picture 
gallery, the Pinakothck, (irivx^, and ^xa, 
painting repositort/,) one of the many splendid 
establishments erected by the present king, con- 
taining a more choice and extensive collection 
of pictures than is to be found in any other 
capital of Europe except perhapsintheEternal 
city and Florence ; certainly much more choice, 
better arranged, and better seen than those in 
die gallery of the Louvre, where the pictures 
between the windows are really at times invi- 
eible. As to the National Gallery in London, 
I cannot help observing, that a visit to the 
Pinakothck makes an Englishman feel ashamed 
of the comparison ; I speak only of the build- 
ing and its arrangements, not of the pictures, 
(except as to their numbers,) among which 
there are no doubt choice specimens in both. 

The approach to that of Munich is on the 
south front, the length of which is about 520 
feet, with a handsome palace-like elevation ; in 
the ground story, plain arched windows, with 
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square pediment; the upper story, which is 
the picture gallery, umamcnted with about 
thirty arched blank Venetian windows, above 
which is a cornice or frize, and over that a line 
of short pilasters, the whole length of the 
building. The ground plan is a parallelo- 
gram, with a wing at each extremity crossing 
the building, thus 



the entrance to which is the Bonth corner of 
the eastern wing, and passes through a small 
vestibule into the Saai der Siijttr, or the 
Founder's Hall. This large room contains 
the portraits of the founders of the gallery 
and of those who have transferred pictures 
from their private collections. 

From this hall, the whole remaining length 
of the centre part of the building is divided into 
eight other chambers or halls, and one of the 
wings makes the ninth; from each of which are 
passages to a side rangeof twenty-three separate 
cabinets, extending the whole length of the 
building, and communicating with each other. 
On the opposite, or southern side, is a corre- 
sponding corridor of equal length, but un- 
divided, from which is a communication with 
each of the halls, so that the visiter can enter 
any of the latter he pleases without being in- 
terrupted by the crowd. This corridor is or- 
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nameiited with fresco paintings by Cornelius 
and Zimmerman, and enriched with arabesque 
borders, scrolls, medalliona, and other fanciini 
devices. 

Both the Halls and the Cabinets are filled 
with pictures, the number in the former 
being 596, in the latter 673; making in the 
whole 1269; every one of which, with the mas- 
ter's name, is briefly mentioned and described 
in the excellent catalogue of Georg von Dil- 
lis ; so that the visiter can have no difficulty 
in turning at once from the catalogue to the 
picture, or vice verxa. The arrangement, in- 
deed, is admirable and well worthy of imita- 
tion in other picture' galleries. The choice 
pictures are a selection from the Dusseldorf, 
Manhcim, Deux Fonts, and some other galle- 
ries, from the different collections of the King 
of Bavaria, and from a great number of other 
sources, sought for by the present king, who 
has spared no expense in adding good speci- 
mens to his gallery ; but I must content my- 
self by a mere notice of some of the great 
. masters and the number of their works, which 
I adorn the several Halls and Cabinets. 

Tlie first, second, third, and fifth Halls con- 
r tain altogether 304 pictures, by German and 
iDutch painters, from the fifteenth to the seven- 
Iteenth century. In the other four Halls and 
Y&is adjoining Cabinets, the artists, and thenum - 
v l)er of their pictures respectively, are as follow ■ 
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— in the Hall, Albert Durer has 9; 
cabinet 9.— Quintin Matsye. H. 3; C. 2.- 
Holhcin, H. 18. — Holbein the younger^ 
H. 5; C. 3.-~Schafiner. H. 4; C. 2— Van 
Eyk, H. 1 ; C. 5. — Angelica Kauffmann, 
H. 2.— Menz, H. 2.— Handrek Rooa, H. 14 
— Swancveldt, H. 1.— VanDyck, H. 25 ; C. I^ 
— Jordacns. H. 2. — Rembrandt, H, 7; C. i 
— Vander Veldc.H. 1 ; C. 5.— Sneyders, H. ifl 
— Wouvermans, H. 1 ; C. 16. — Bcrgheq| 
H. 3j C. 5.— Backhuysen, H. 1.— Breugh.' 
H, I; C. 15.— Miens, C. only, 16.— Ostade," 
C. only, 7.— Teniers, H. 1 ; C. 13.— Vander 
Wcrff, H. 1; C. 28.— Wjnants, H, 2; C. 4; 
— with many others of less note. 

The fourth Hall, much larger than the rea 
is appropriated solely to the works of Ruben| 
containing in the Hall 49 pictures, and 39 i 
the centre one (12) of the three cabinets, wV 
open into it (Nos. 11, 12, and 13); No. if 
also is entirely filled with pictures of Ku- 
bens. This disposition of the works of this 
great artist may not only be considered a tri- 
bute to his memory, but appears highly judi- 
cious, as his deep red and other brilliant co- 
lours would deaden all the sober and subdued 
tints of such pictures as those of Canaletto, &c. 

The sixth Hall is dedicated chiefly to the 
Spanish school, associated with several paintc- 
ings by French artists. Of Murillo there a 
7, Velasquez 6, Ribera 11, Cano 1, Hcrrera^ 
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Pereda 4, and others. The north and west 
walls of this room are chiefly covered with the 
works of French painters. — Vcmst has 6, Pous- 
sin 3, C. 2.— Le Brun 2, Ant. Meulin4.Wat- 
teau 1, Rigaud 1, Courtots 2, Gelec 4, and 
several others. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth Halls con- 
sist entirely, and exclusively, of the Italian 
school, comprehending 171 pictures. There 
are seven of the three Carraccios, H. 7; 
C. 4.— Carlo Dolce, H. 4; C. 3.— Domi- 
nicMno Zarapieri, H. 3; C 2. — Giordano, H. 
11.— Guido Reni, H. 3; C. 2.— Albani, H. 2; 
C. 1.— Cagliari Veronese, H. 11 ; C. 2.— Ca- 
nalettOj H. 1 (a view of Munich, and none in 
the corresponding cabinet), — Leonardo da 
Vinci, H. 2.— RafFacllc, H. 3; C. 7.— Carra- 
vaggio, H. 4.— Del Sarto, H. 2; C.4.— Ve- 
cellio, H. 9; C. 2. 

This brief notice contains not the names 
even, of one-tenth part of the artists, whose 
works are contained in this splendid collection. 
Seventeen of the twenty-three cabinets in the 
northern corridor are occupied entirely by 
German, Ficraiah, and Dutch masters ; and 
the other six, by those of the Italian school. 
The pictures contained in them are generally 
of a smaller class than those by the same 
masters in the halls, with which they re- 
•pectively communicate. It would be idle on 
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my part to presume to ofTcr any opinion of 
the merits of this collection, separately or as a 
whole, but as several of them, particularly 
those from the Duseeldorf Gallery, have un- 
dergone the able and scrutinizing eye of, 
perhaps the greatest artist of his age. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whose criticisms on them 
are contained in his works, it is unnecessary 
for mc to add another word ; particularly ; 
Mr. J. Murray has copied several of them ia| 
his Hand-book. 

From the Pinakothek we proceeded to a 
sister establishment, also completed by the 
jjresent king, but commenced, and carried on 
to a great extent, when Crown Prince, and | 
is understood, out of his private resourc 
this is the Glyptothek, or Gallery of Scul^ 
ture, (yhuTTTOi, and &*ixa. repository of t 
or sculpture.) It stands at the head of KcBoi^ 
Platz, or King's Square, on the left of Card 
linen Platz. The building is a perfect squm 
of about 200 feet each side. The entra 
front has a noble lofty portico of eight loi 
columns of white marble, with a second i 
within them of four similar colum 
door opens into a lofty circular ■ 
which leads into a square court. 

From this square the whole of the apaiil 
ments receive their light, through lun^ 
or half-moon windows, except four of ' 
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Saals or Halls in the four ang:les, which are 
lighted from above. Of these Saals there are 
twelve, succeeding each other, round the wings 
of the building, containing subjects in chro- 
nological order. Having no catalogue, I can do 
little more than name them in succession, from 
the Hand-book. On the left of the vestibule 
is Saal No. 1. or the Egyptian Hall, the name 
of which explains its contents, — not very at- 
tractive for any excellence they possess, but 
highly interesting from their venerable anti- 
quity. 

The Etruscan Hall (No. 2) follows, con- 
taining the earliest specimens of Grecian art, 
in statues, busts, bas-reliefs, and bronzes of 
various kind. 

The Egina Hall (No. 3) is the next — a name 
that must raise a feeling of regret in the breast of 
every Englishman who has any taste for ancient 
art; which, though in a state of greater ma- 
turity than the preceding, is still much inferior 
to the Elgin marbles ; they stand, as the au- 
thor of the Hand-book has justly observed, in 
the same relation to the works of Phidias, as the 
early paintings of Giotto, Cimabue, and other 
early Italian artists do to those of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. The marbles in this room 
are those which were discovered in 1811, in the 
island of Egina. by our countrj'mcn Cockerell 
and Foratcr, accompanied by Baron Haller. 
They are supposed to have adorned the two 
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pediments of the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius 
in that island, forming two separate groups, 
intowhich they have been arranged and restored 
by that celebrated artist Thorwaldsen. They 
were purchased by the present King, when 
Crown Prince, at a time when the building 
destined to receive thorn was in progress. The 
cost was 6,000?. ; the British Museum having 
authorized their purchase at 8,000/., but lost 
them, it is said, by some mismanagement ; the 
latter is therefore obliged to be content with 
casts from the models of Thorwaldsen, arranged 
precisely as he placed them, in the two pedi- 
ments where they probably stood. 

The Hall of Apollo (No. 4) is so named from 
the celebrated statue, which was formerly 
called the Barbarini Muse. It is, however, 
generally understood to be a statue of the 
god, executed by Agelados, the master of 
Phidias. 

The Hall of Bacchus (No. 5) is so named, 
I suppose, from a bas-relief on a sarcophagus, 
representing the marriage of Bacchus and 
Ariadne. In this hall is the Barbarini Faun, 
supposed to have been executed by Praxiteles. 

The Hall of the Sons of Niobe (No. 6) 
is interesting from the catastrophe which 
hefel that innocent family, and the suppli- 
cating postures in which the sculptor has 
placed them, at the moment that Apollo is 
supposed to be pointing his fatal shafts at 
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(hem. A majestic head of Medusa is in this 
hall. 

No. 7 is called the Hall of the Gods, and 
the sal^ects are taken from the heathen my- 
thology. 

No. 8. The Trojan Hall ; the subjects, of 
course, from the Iliad. The walls of these two 
rooms in particular are decorated with frescos 
by Cornelius and Zimmerman. 

The Hall of Heroes (No. 9) contains statues 
of Alexander the Great, of most of the Homau 
emperors, and several other distinguished cha- 
racters of antiquity. 

No. 10 exhibits a. series of busts of the 
Koraan Emperors, of no remarkable merit; 
but the decorations of the room are splendid. 
It is named in the catalogue the RomanHall. 

No. 11 is the Hall of Sculpture mostly co- 
loured, generally of white and black marble 
mtxed. 

Modem Sculpture occupies the Hall No. 12, 
containing, among many other statues, those 
of Paris and Venus by Canova, Thorwaldsen's 
Adonis, with sixteen or eighteen others. 

Besides these noble institutions there are, 
as already intimated, numerous private col- 
lections of works of art in Munich, and 
among them the Picture Gallery of the 
Prince of Leuchtcnberg, We visited this on 
one of the days when the public are admitted. 
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^ni ftrririd (W toom fiiTl of visitei%. It I 
small but ihoice collertion of paintings; i 
Waeing many of Rubms, Salvator Bbsa, 
Nicolo PoussJn, Canalttto, Teniersj and dthera 
of thf most approved masters. 

Munich has of Inte' years Tindergone great 
improvements, and the new or northern part of 
the toivH is exceedingly tandsome. 

-Ludwig's Street, which is in nothing inferior 
tS onr Rcgont Street, and infinitely superior 
it' its edifices, public and private, runs in'4|^ 
llrte'with the western side and garden of t 
Palace, and out of Odeon Square. On < 
Kide of it is the Palace of tlie Hcrzog Mil 
and nearly opposite on the other the 
Office. In this street, also. Is the new lil 
into which the Ijooks arc about to be movel 
from the old Academy of Sciences in tlie CiK 
where they were inconveniently dispersed irf 
great number of rooms, forming a part of 1^ 
UTiiversity of Munich, the most cdebratec^n 
the Bavarian dominions, and containing few 
interesting collection of subjects in varibii^ 
brittnchtfB of scierfte.'--' ' ' "' " ' ' 

Ndthing, indeed; sWMB wanting in Munich 
fiJr the encouragement of arts, science, an* 
litBTature. Among other things, the co^letti^ 
of books and manuscripts has not been n 
leeted,' The nambGi-^f the former AloiSfc^^ 
said to eiftecd 500,000 volumes ; and thei 




have taken care to make room ia the ; 
Bibliothek for as many more. 

On this point Mr. Panizzi makes a com- 
plaint against the librarian. In his Report 
laid before the House of Commons, he says, 
" The librarians of the several institutions 
have uniformly favoured me with all the in- 
telligence required, with one single exception, 
that of Mr. Schrettinger of Munich, who de- 
clined answering (his circular questions) in 
terms strongly contrasting with the urbanity 
and courtesy by which the answers from other 
librarians are distinguished." 

I am rather surprised at this, as there ap- 
peared to be a free and liberal admission, and 
a readiness to give any information required, 
in all the institutions of Munich that we vi- 
sited. The number of volumes given by Pa- 
nizzi of the various libraries are stated as 
•'about," or "perhajis," — as few of them had 
their catalogues made up or printed ; but there 
is no doubt the numbers given approximate 
the truth. 

The king gives an annual sum for the pur- 
chase of books, and many ]>erson6 contribute 
to it. Among others, it has just been enriched 
with a large collection of Arabic manuacripta, 
presented to the king by Clot Bey, the chief 
military physician to Mchemet AH. There 
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are two catalogues in the Munich library, 1 
alphabetically arranged — one consisting ofai 
tbors' names, the other of subjects. 

To give some idea of the extent required 
for the 500,000 volumes of Munich, it may be 
stated, that on com])lctiug the new portion of 
the library of the British Museum it nas, aea 
point of useful information, or perhaps also as s 
matter of curiosity, ascertained that the whole 
length of the shelves, which held 260.000 to- 
tumes, its jiresent number, was 42,240 feet, oi 
eight /niles — that is to say, six volumes and a 
email fraction in each front foot of shelf. The 
length, therefore, of the shelves in the Munich 
library of 500,000 I'olumes, taking the same 
proportion, will be fifteen miles and two-fifths; 
and the King's library in Paris, said to contain 
650,000 volumes, must, in the same propor- 
tion, and on the average, have not less than 
twenty miles of shelf! It will be found on 
trial that six volumes, on an average, /b/w, 
quarto, and octavo, indiscriminately mixed, 
will measure on the shelf one foot, a little 
more or less. 

We paid a visit to & large foundry in the 
suburbs, where we saw four or five colossi 
figures, about ten feet in height, cast in bronze, 
and burnished quite bright ; statues reprc,- 
senting the different kings of Bavaria, intcndef^ 
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for one of the lower apartmeiits of the palace, 
of which statues we heard there were to be 
twelve. They were as rich in appearance as if 
of gold, and will no donbt have an imposing 
effect when finished and grouped together. 
The idea of these statues, I am inclined to think, 
has been taken from those at Innsbruck. 
' Of the troops at Munich we saw but one 
regiment — well-appointed, good-looking men, 
of rather short stature, dressed in a light blue 
Uniform, with black helmets, which, as it was 
B regiment of infantry, had rather a strange 
effect. We noticed that some of the men had 
percussion locks to their muskets — an im- 
provement which has recently been partially 
introduced into our own service, some of the 
battalions of the Guards, Rifle Brigade, and 
other regiments of the line, as well as of the 
OftTalry, l>eing now supplied with this kind of 
lock. A difference of opinion, 1 believe, pre- 
vails as to the advantage or otherwise of the 
percussion lock, as compared with the common 

I flint and steel, for the mditary service. 
We had no opportunity of seeing them un- 
4fer arms, except at parade, when they per- 
fermcd what little was required of them with 
rtgalarity and precision ; and the band played 
Bbme pleasing airs ; but the glare of the sun 
Was too great to allow of onr remaining long 
to listen to them. They seem to receive 
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strict orders while on guard at their several 
posts ; and as we were quietly passing through 
the streets, one of my friends indulging in 
a cigar, a sentry on duty desired him to remove 
it from his mouth, as smoking was not allowed 
in the streets. 

Such was the oldioitj of MmiicAi orJiiiJD- 
chen, six hundred years after the Elector took 
up his residence there. Previous to this, lite 
most other towns and cities, Munich rose from 
small beginnings and peculiar circumstances. 
A few monks, from whom it derives its name, 
established their convent on the banks of flie 
Iser, and, knowing the great difficulty diere 
was, not only in Ba^'aria, but in most paj<ts of 
Germany, to procure that necessary of ffle, 
salt, they set up a traffic in that article, qiv 
couraging and aiding its transport frorfi ti)e 
salt-springs and mines of Salzburg ; ai^d |Mi^- 
nicb, by degrees, became the general tn^i;]cet 
for salt in that part of Bavaria, The. Iser 
flows into the Danube ; but had these n^oi^ 
fixed themselves at Wasscrburgh, from whepi^ 
a much nobler river communicates with, th'' 
Danube, the latter would probably b^ycb^ 
come the city of Munich; it is nearer to t 
mines, and nearer to the capital of Austria. J 
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te Railroad towardi Augsburg — Appeafance of Ih'iB City — il> 

I ^''broBd Sttetta and fine old hoiuea — ila fountain* — Chmclmf 

and Afta— Aiujual Fete of Afra— Cutliedral of 

I „^ug<butg— The Golileii Hiill— The BenedicliDfi Abbpy—Tbo 

' ■ ABbo^-liis great oirility— The Abbey now a College— Tho 

(OSytiem or Education, as deBccibcd by tlw Abbot— Tlie Euglilli 

I griCUhnerj, e«t3hll»btd by Mary Ward — Augsburg GaieHc— 

„ FwliUcajtions levelled — Appearance of tlie Peaiaiilry — Rovl 

_ toUlns — Appearance ofthatplace — Descriptiou of the Danube 

I ■>' ^ Gsislingeii -~ Giipjniigeu — Rich Vid beauliful country — 

^g^Pbliflingan and the Neckar— EubUQoe into Stuftgardl. 

I "On the 8th of Augnst I took leave of my com- 
j Graham and Coore, and proceeded 
I 'BJ' the first train on the railroad, which was 
I^enonly about half way to Augsburg. It was 
l^'dull rainy morning, not much calculated to 
I %iBe my spirits, on partingwithmygood friends, 
I Irtio meant to return through the Tyrol, by 
I ^ptsen and Trent, to pay a visit to Venice, where 
l^too had hoped to be able to say, with Byron, 

I aloud at Veuice on the Bridge of Sight, — " 

What it was my lot to turn my face in an oppo- 
direction, and to make the best of my 
Eiray to England. 
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The carriages of the train were comfortable 
and commodious enough, and the railway ar- 
rangements appeared to be well condacted>. 
Wc whisked along at a fair speed as far as 
spot called Nannhofen, where the line tennii 
ed ; but it was expected to be open the wholfe 
distance between Munich and Augsburg, in the 
course of two or three months. It is a countiy 
particularly well adapted for railway con' 
ancc, being a dead level from Munich forij 
considerable distance, mostly under cultival 
though a great portion left in grass, affoi 
good pasture for numerous herds of cat 
that were gazing on it. V 

Oq arriving at Nannhofen, the present termi- 
nus, we found three or four miserable voiturcs 
waiting to receive the railway passengers, for 
whom no accommodation had been prepi 
not even a house for shelter. We had thf 
fore to remain standing in the wet till we coi 
get ourselves and baggage transferred to these 
vehicles. It now turned out that there were 
more passengers in the train than could be 
well accommodated in these carriages ; but in 
the possibility of that being the case, I had 
taken the precaution of procuring a iiliet 
starting, and of paying my passage as far' 
Augsburg. 

If the first part of the journey from Mi 
was rapid and agreeable, the latter pert 
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Augsburg was just the reverse, the road having 
become exceedingly heavy by the rain ; and 
tlwugh the features of the country improved 
a little by being diversified, and some part of 
it well wooded, I felt no great interest in it, 
till the tall spires of Augsburg greeted the 
eye at a distance of three or four miles. At 
tiiis distance the city appears to stand in the 
Biidst of an extensive plain, which surrounds 
it on all sides, but on entering it wc found the 
streets to rise with a gentle ascent, clean and in 
;good order. Indeed I was struck with the re- 
■ALarkably neat appearance of the city, through 
the midst of which runs a fine spacious street, 
broader than even our Regent-street, which I 
g^erally take as my standard ; but there ia 
mo comparison to be made between the noble, 
old massive and lofty houses, with their carved, 
painted, and scrolled fronts, and the rickety, 
dressed up, pasteboard houses of Regent- 
street and those of modern London. Those of 
Augsburg are chiefly the abodes of merchants, 
bankers, and other wealthy inhabitants. In 
iithis street I took up my abode at the hotel, 
tthe Dreymohren, or Three Moors, whoso ebony 
I feces embellish the exterior of the building, 
which is in all respects a most excellent house, 
and in which is a room of large dimonsiona, 
irith a ceiling of cedar-wood in panels, of an 
•neicQt date. The room, I understood, is fre- 



qucnted bj large parties, Gometio^es coosiBMsS 
of several hundred persona. , , ,, 

In this noble street aie no Less than tbr^ ■ 
handsome ancient bronze fountains, one .: 
mounted by a figure of Hercules, another |^ 
that of Mercury, and a third by Julius Csesf 
so at least they called him. These ibuntai 
have a pretty and pleasing effect, and t 
jets give the appearance at least of refiesi 
the air. Augsburg is, in fact, what it is cfl^ 
sidcred to be, the second city in the Bavai 
dominions. Its population is said to amou] 
to 33j000 inhabitants ; it has twelve churchi 
six of which belong to the Catholics and ^ 
to the Lutherans. 

At the top of Maximiliaa'a Strasse stan< 
the church of St. Uiric and Afra. The fete ^ 
St. Afra was celebrated on th^ da.y previonj 
to my arrival ; and according to the usual pr^ 
tice, the skeleton of the once fair lady, wha^ 
ever she might have been — I did not ieam hen 
historj' — was lying in state, and would remain 
so for a period of eight days, before the altars 
dedicated to her, and then be quietly inurnect, 
in its sarcophagus undisturbed for anothe^j 
year. The skeleton appeared to be that of.a:^ 
young woman, whose bones, whether thos&qt, 
St. Afra or not, were very perfect. They ivezt^ 
partially clothed in silver and gold tis 
on her fingers were rings of gold awl P/CB?i<(( 
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dtones, not gliss as might be supposed, but real 
jewels, the gifts of the \vives and daughters of 
the rich burghers of the place. , 

There is nothing to attract much attention 
either in the exterior or interior of this chiifclu 
yet there is a circumatance connected with'u 
ib far remarkabla, as to be^ I believe, not verjj 
Cbmmon ; this is its close contact with a church 
^thc Lutherans, — so close, indeedj that thev" 
appear as if under the same roof; and their 
rtspective congregations simultaneously ' asT 
semble, and, I was told, not unfrequently in- 
termix. According to my usual practice X 
ascended the tower, and was amply repaia 
by the excellent view obtained of the tojni 
with the surrounding extensive plains, and 
the two rivers, the Lech and Wertach, just afe 
the junction of which, and in the angle be- 
tween them, the city of Augsburg is bufl^ 
The union of these two rivers constitutes the 

! tech, which flowing to the southward empfiefl 

I itself into the Danube. ' 

' It chaticed to be an annual fSte to celebrate 

' the Hefonnation, and on entering the town V 
observed numerous well-dressed persons, chiefly 

I females, proceeding to the Lutheran churc'n - 
with prayer-boots in their hands. The chtircS^ 
was thronged ; the women seated in the ceritW,'' 
their heads mostly covered with snow-wKile 

, caps, and the men in pews on the side aides, 
« 3 
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and in the gallery : it wa> a {tleasin^ and im' 
presaivc sight, the more bo when we reflect 
that here, at least, Catholics and Protcstante 
live and associate in the most perfect harmtPD^; J 
owing perhaps in some mcagiire, thoagh nU 
Rltogcthcr, to the circumetancc of the Ki^g 
hiinsotf being Catholic and the Qnecn Pro- 
testant ; and Angsburg is not the only place in 
Bavaria where the same harmony prevaa 
though pcrha])S not carried to tJie same e 
tent ; and yet the king is accused of bein^^ 
Catholic bigot. The cathedral of Augsbtii 
stands at the opposite extremity of the toWifc;! 
and is worthy of a, visit from it» great ; 
tiquity. It is an irregular massive building. 
The arches over the entrance door arc curiously 
carved and ornamented, and the old bronze 
door, covered with rude scrolls and figures, cor- 
rCBponds well with the building, though said to 
be of much more ancient date. In the interior 
there is a good painting by Dominichino, a 
small but exquisite picture, representing our 
Saviour carrying the Cross. It is affixed to 
the tomb of Ignatius Albertus Roigg, the late 
Bishop of Augsburg, and is from among the 
collection of paintings formerly in bis own 
house, where it was much prized by him, and 
placed in its present position at his own re- 



quest. 

Nothing gratified me r 



5 than the To] 
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Hall : no one, I think, ought to pass through 
Augahurg without BeeJDg this building. It 
stands near the head of the Maximilian 
Strasse.is a palace in appearance, and different 
from all other public buildings in Augsburg. 
It is in the Italian style; and contains a 
large room on the second atory, called the 
Golden Hall, which measures, I should say, 
about 1-20 feet in length by 60 iu width, 
and cannot be less than 50 feet in height. 
The ceiling is in panels of wood, highly or- 
namented with gilding. On either side of 
this room arc two smaller apartments, the 
ceilings of which are no less handsome, and 
the panels being large, the effect is imposing. 
Above these rooms are deposited a large col- 
lection of models, descriptive of various arts, 
of manufactures, and implements used in va' 
rious trades, &c. 

I paid a visit to the Benedictine Convent, 
where I learned a countryman of ours resided, 
always glad of seeing any English traveller. 
He received me in a kind and friendly manner, 
and appeared to take pleasure in conversing 
with one of his countrymen. He told me that 
he came from the college at Downside, near 
Bath, and had been at this establishment about 
six months, I was introduced by him to ano- 
ther of the Benedictines, to whom he had acted 
as preceptor in the English language, for his 
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ownamiuenicntandthG instruction of the otiiett;: 
and the latter §ceiDcd pLtsised with the irppofxl 
tunity of spoakinga few Beateiice& "to the £ 
Bng^lidman," »» he inibnncd me, " except b 
teacher." [^fl 

I was also hittodncod to the Superior;, ft J^ 
mitred abbot of the Benedictines, a tall, ' 
made man, of olc^nt and aSablc matuienifl 
He wore the usual dress of the Bc-Dedii/- 
tines, a long black silk gown, fitting ratheri 
close to the person, across the breast at leasV' 
and flowing loosely from the waist. A ha^tt- 
gold cross glittered on his breast, suspended! 
from a rich and massiTe gold chain whick: 
hting round his neck on the outside of bis^ 
silk gown, the badge of distinction worn by the; 
superior, lie was so complaisant as to take 
me through the several rooms of the coUega* 
attached to the establishment, and I thuughtl 
the arrangement of the apartments for the seel 
vcral classes, so far as a brief inspection wooldr 
allow me to judge, waa judicioudy planned;! 
each department of science having its appro^J 
priatc rooms ; — one for chemistry, another jie^ 
apart for natural history, a third for drawing' 
and so on ; but as yet, everything might be ooio> ■ 
sidered as in its infancy. The library vraa notl 
voluminous, but the books appeared to beweUl 
selected. The superior directed my attcnticfi 
to a handsome manuscript Bible, ivith tUai 
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noted paintings, the coveA of whidi were 
beautifully preserved; and to another boob, 
containing many clever etchings, illustrative ofi 
scriptural subjects. The chapel is small, boB 
kept in neat order. .1 ■■?-,: 

At the request of my countryman, the abbot 
most readily consented to ivrite out for me the- 
particulars of the College of the Benedictine 
Abbey of St Stephen, which was sent aftei* 
me to England, and contains the whole system 
of education, the branches into which it is di- 
vided — the classes, subjects, professors, SiC.r—, 
by which from seven to eight hundred students 
are instructed ; a very brief outline will be^ 
sufficient to show the success, and, I may add,f 
the great utility, of siich an establishm^it, ^llj* 

He says ; The Benedictine Abbey of ^b^ 
Stephen was formerly a convent of noble', 
ladies, and continued so till the general seeVK. 
larization in the year 1802, when all the mot: 
nasteries of Bavaria, and other states of Ger-.- 
many, were suppressed by Buonaparte, andali: 
their inmates driven away. The present 
king, Lewis I., in 1834, established the Beo&q 
dictine abbey, and confined it to the educationi 
of youth. As a college it comprehends a ro^air 
lyceum, a gymnasium, and a Latiu sckooli^ 
In the philosophical course arc taught — thd(K' 
logy, practical and theoreticul philoaophyi^ 
anthropology, natutal history, chemistry, m^r 
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thematicsi Grecian and Roman philology, a» 
cbcology, history, and sestetics. 

The gymnasium consists of four classei^-'- 
religion, the German, Latin, and Greek lan- 
guages and literature, rhetoric, history, 
^aphy, and mathematics. 

The Latin school consists also of four cla»! 
comprising — religion, German, Lati 
mPDts of Greek, arithmetic, geography, and 
history. 

The lyccum has five professors, the gymna- 
sium seven, and the Latin school e 
teachers — all Benedictines. 

At the head of the college is a rector, 
particular masters arc appointedfor such extra 
studies as any of the students may be desirous 
of acquiring a knowledge of — as Hebrew, 
French, and Italian ; also for music (vocal 
and instrumental), drawing, calligraphy, and 
gymnastic exercises. There is also a seminary 
attached to the college, superintended by ■ 
director and two prefects, in which fifty-fbrif' 
students are educated. 

At the death of the cathedral canon, Dr. 
Stark, the abbe has undertaken the superin- 
tendence of the royal observatory. One of its 
members has the management of it; and brings 
up some of the young Benedictines to the 
study and practice of astronomy. There is, 
besideB, a selection of mathematical and pliy- 
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sical instruments, and other availing means 
for scientific instruction, a collection of na- 
tural history, and a library for the use of the 
students. 

Such is a mere abstract of the minute which 
the abbot was so condescending to send to me 
through Mr. Tidmarsh, who says that the 
present number of students is 757, of whom 
387 are instructed in rocal and instrumental 
music. Would that the means taken in Ca- 
tholic churches for soothing and sobering the 
minds of the congregation, by solemn aod 
sacred music, were adopted in our parochial 
churches, instead of the ear being ofiFended by 
the drawling and squeaking voices of a parcel 
of charity boys and girls, who neither know 
how to keep in time or in tune. It is to be 
lamented that psalmody is so much neglected 
in all our churches, and cathedrals also with 
very few exceptions, and altogether in our 
public institutions and seminaries: yet all 
must feel sensibly its soothing, exhilarating, 
and placid effect, and none more so than the 
studious, and most of all perhaps the poet. 

rapturously exclaims Horace, in his address to 
his lyre. 

Every Bavarian is loud in praise of his king, 
as indeed ho has reason to be ; and our coun- 



tiyiDEin, Ml. Tidmarab, uotdially jdnR in ffaat^ 
praiee. Speaking of what be has done for tU> 
lungdom, and the capital in particular, 
says, " our truly glorious king Lcwfs has, iiH 
deed, proudly placed hiuiBelf at the head ot 
European sovereigns, in patronsgfe both of 
religion and tlie arts and sciences. The njo- 
niimenta of his zeal in this respect, which ne | 
will leave behind him in Munich, will hand wr 
name down to posterity." 

Leaving the Benedictines 1 paid a visit ^ 
an eatablishmcnt called the English Nunnerik'' 
from the circumstance of its having- be eil" 
founded by an English lady of the name df' 
Mary Ward, though I could not Icam that 
any English lady, of that name or any othei'/' 
was among the party. To gain admission!' 
was indebted to one Lucas Filler, a native dr* 
Augsburg, whom I had hired at the hotel a^ 
a laquais-de -place. He jiroved to be an out-'' 
pensioner of Chelsea Hospital, by having 
served twenty-one years in the 60th Riflc^;''- 
a civil, well-bred, and intelligent man; and'^ 
being an old soldier, who had served oiii''' 
country in the wars, I deemed him well de- 
serving such little encouragement as I could 
give him, -'' ■ '■"' 

I -was admitted on applying to the'lLaiiiy'^ 
Superior, ' ' - ■ - - i 
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BM became her offieeyiMidiBHfb^a^ Milton says 
o^ihiB pensive nua— ■ ■ 

ad .li.'. " devout and pure, ,u.' .iUult'jilS;^ 

' ■ . . ^" '" '^ '"''^ "'^ darkest Biam '- 

?tl Lji', Flowing with majealic (rain. ,'!^irm.| ,twOt 

j^ jjj . And wfaU Hole of Cyjinii laws, .. <;ii3 

, . 0"er her decent ahouldefs drawn/' ■! 

jPHtra:mg one of the rooms the portrait,,-f^ 
Mary Ward waa pointed out to mc, hanging,; 
over a door-way. I was toldj that in all Baya^, 
ria there are not fewer than eight or nine nun- 
neries established by the same Mary Ward, 
whose name, at least, must be as well knowniu 
that country, as that of the benevolent Mrs. 
Fry is in England, though, probably, as mif/, 
known to my readers as it was to myself, ian^i 
I was unable to get any clue to her historj.^. 
After going through several apartments, all. 
hung with white drapery, I was allowed to 
enter the chapel, and saw not more than about 
five or six of the nuns. One was a fine-looking 
young woman, with a good-humoured expres- 
sion of countenance: the rest nether JPl^ng,. 
nor interesting, and generally vetry f^nmf^i 
Two were pacing the garden — ,, ^, ,',jiiaQ'^ 

"With oven ilepaiid musiiq; ^t--^" -i i 'i"t-)- 

looking occasionally on the books they carried i|)f- 
their hands. All were dressod in the costunie 
usually worn by nuns — black with a whit^.; 
band tightly drawn across the forehead and 
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down the Bides of theiMC. At thia nunrierrl 
children of the poor aro taught to read am 
write, aa well as needle-worb. I learned that 
at present there were twenty nuns and nine 
sisters, aa they are here termed, who are em- 
ployed to perform ail the house-work. The 
chapel is small and pretty, and kept in Isean- 
tiful order. One of the paintings in it is not 
without merit ; the subject, however, not a 
pleasing one, the scourging of our Sai iour. 

In the reading-room at Augsburg I found 
newspapers of various countries, and of course 
the Augsburg Gazette, " open to all parties, 
but influenced " — so it ia said — only by those 
whopay begt. Whether or not the Baron Cotta 
deals out equal justice to all, notwithstanding 
thus influenced, the Augsburg Gazette is un- 
questionably employed by all the ministers of 
Europe to circulate such information asthey- 
wish to make known, and Petersburg is by 
no means the last in the list. It is, however, 
admitted to be a well-conducted and useful 
paper. 

Augsburg presents another instance, among 
many ofthc continental cities, of sound sense and 
good taste, in pulling down the fortifications, 
levelling the glacis, filling up the ditches, atid 
converting them, as at Frankfort and Aix-la- 
Chapellc, into public gardens and walks, 
exercise and enjoyment of the inhabitants.' 
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f I left early in the morning after my arrival, 
^ving been fortunate enough to engage a 
jptum voituricr, with a ^od carriage and 

I ^cellent pair of horses, to Stuttgardt, agree- 
ing to pay him thirty-five francs. 
,i The peasantry in these parts, particularly 
Has women, are smart and tidy in their dress, 
They generally had their hair tied up in aknot 
behind, with five or six long black silk ribands 
■treaming down and floating in the breeze, and 
some wore a small gold or silver ornament at 
the top, giving relief to the black ribands. 
The smarter damsels were clad in velvet 
bodies, ornamented with silver wire across the 
ftoiA, and gold twist up the seams behind. 
The men, for the most part, wore low three- 
eomored cocked hats, generally decorated with 
artificial flowers ; and numerous bright silver 
buttons glistened on their coats and waistcoats, 
f. Beaching Burgau, a small place, prettily 

I ptuated at the extremity of a long ridge of 

I (^ills rising from the plain, we remained an 
hour or so to rest the horses. We then ap- 
proached Gunzburg, through which we passed; 
;a pretty looking town, with its five or six little 
^polas or minarets rising above it, and seen 

I \ffi. a distance ; but it is, in truth, a poor and 
)lot overclean place, when subjected to a close 
.-inspection. 

Long before reaching Ulm, the old cathe- 



dral, with iu massive but unfinished tow^ 
attracts the attention of the traveller as e 
from the road ; and the first view of the " dof 
rolling Danube" which is obtained befiC^ 
reaohing Ulm, is at first sight a grand i 
imposing oliject. 

Ulm, the frontier town of Wiirtembi 
stands on the left bank of the Danube, and-;|| 
a quaint- looking old place, with its houses^ 
gable ends facing the Btreets. It is said ^^.M 
contain from 12,000 to 13,000 inhabitai 
£xcept the minster or cathedral, about I 
centre of the town, there is little else 
attract much notice. This, however, is a 
gpeciuion of ancient Gothic architecture, 
the massive square tower, were it complete 
would be one of the finest in Kurope; eveuA 
it ifi, in its unfinished stato, it is an inipoEiag 
edifice. It is said to be about 240 feet high 
in its prcsiiut state; its progress was stopped 
by a subsidence when building, otherwise the 
intention was to have raised it to the height 
nearly of 500 feet, : I ascended to the summit, 
to obtain a view of the winding course of the 
Danube and of the neighbouring country. 
4^1 along the roof and around the tower were 
t^^usands of choughs perched and flying about. 
Blenheim and Hochstadt are said to be within 
tjbjQ i;apge.oiijView,,bu,i I,fci,r theyj«M;e.» 
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tkc cathedral is gtandatid massive, and, in point 
ctf extent, enormous, "being upwards of 400 feet 
teng, hroad atid high in prcportion, andfiilliSf 
Itifty colximns and windows of painted' glaiS.' ■'"' 
'■One cannot avoid associating Ulm withfM 
name of Mack, ingloriously enough, who witH 
hia fine arrtiy of 20,000 Austrians, in poss'ea- 
Sion of a strong fortress, well stored with airii^ 
inunition and provisions, aurrenderod th^ 
disgracefully without striking a blow ; ydi 
somehow or other he was suffered to esciapfe 
that punishment of which ho was thought to 1>J 
richly deserving. That fortifications, tlnis 
shown to be useless on this occasion, should bft 
flemolished is not surprising, and they were 
accordingly converted into a promenade and 

• pleasure -ground, for thehealth and convenience 
^ the inhabitantSj as has been done at Aag«i 
Swg. ■■ ■ j5» 

' The inn at which I rested for the night "VsS 
the " Schwarzen Ochsen," and close under m 
Walls, intercepted only by a little strip of ga?i 
den, flows the Danube, while from the widJ 
dows may be heard the rushing and gur^ini^ 
of the stream against the piers of the bridg^, 
which is thrown across the river close to tm 
inn, and the centre of which marks the botnidJ 
(try-line between Bavaria and Wiirtemburet 

INuTnerous rafts of timber are floated dotra tfte 
KvCT, which ia here nsvigable ftp boats ; kad 
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1 heard that it vas in contemplation to estA' 
blifih a steam resscl, for the convcj'ance vf 
passengers and light goods; but Ulm has "O^. 
much traffic, the principal exports, as I undet<^ 
stood, being snails, which arc bred and SgH/^ 
tened, and of which many millions are annui 
sent into Germany and other catholic eounl 
in Lent, where they are esteemed a gn 
delicacy. 

From Ulm 1 passed through a rich eoai 
to Geislingcn, where the horses Wi 
for a couple of hours. It was pleasing to ob- 
Bcri'e, that in this town most of the houses had 
a fine display of flowers in the windows, such 
as carnations, piaksj stocks, geraniums, by- 
drangia. Sec, all in beautiful blossom. The 
road the whole way was equally good, and 
the country pleasant, being crowded with apple 
and pear-trees, many of the brauehes of which 
were borne down with fruit, or propped up with 
poles, while others were broken off under their 
load ; there were also some fine specimens of 
walnut-trccB occasionally interspersed. In fact 
it is almost one continued orchard from Uira 
Stuttgardt. 

Geislingen is rather a large town, and tl»^ 
gabie-ends of the houses in the main street 
give to it a picturesque effect. This is gene- 
rally the case in the several towns and villaj 
of thia part of the country. I observed 
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the collars of the several teams of horses we 
met on the road were decorated with the skins 
trf" wolves, — a proof that this animal ia plentiful 
in the country, — but whether for ornament 
only, or for the double purpose of attracting 
the multitudo of flics that swarm along the 
road, I am unable to say. 
: We found it necessary to make a second 
halt at Goppingen, rather a large town. We 
entered, and passed through a broad street, with 
a flourishing avenue of tall poplars in the 
centre. The surface of the country wc passed 
through was undulating, beautifully marked, 
and well cultivated with grain, which the pea- 

. santry were getting in. For the last two days 
I noticed — what would otherwise be unworthy 
of notice, unless for its novelty — large flocks 
of] geese fec<ling on the stubble, being an en- 
tirely new feature since leaving England. 

I At the small village of Pohflingen we camo 
upon the flue broad, rapid stream of the 
Neckar. The slopes of the hilla on each side 
the valley through which it flows, were covered 
with vines, being the tirst I have yet noticed 
since leaving the Valteline. Flax appeared' 
to be growing in large quantities, and long 
strips of linen were bleaching in the fields } 
the smell of the flax in places where it was 
H)iiking, was, as may besupposcd, exceedingly 

I disi^reeable. Indian com was also growing 
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in great luxuriance, with its glossy curvuiii*l 
leaf sparkling in the rays of the sun. 

Proceeding onwards, we passed throughJ 
EHslingcn, on t)ie Ncckar, a large and ratbfl#J 
curious old town, once fortified, and the t 
walla, though somewhat in a ruinous state, 
still standing, and here and there in tolerable 
preservation. There is a very agreeable wine 
made from the vineyards in the neighbonl- 
hood of this town, and called ChampagnsJ 
Esslingcn. It is sold at a moderate price, aoa^ 
seemed to me quite as refreshing and palat- 
able as the champagne one generally meets 
with. We crossed the Neckar at this place, 
and obser*'ed many rafts of timber of great 
length, but very narrow, floating down the 
stream to Stuttgardt. The whole line of the 
Neckar where we fell in with it flows through 
a rich and beautiful valley, full of soft and 
enchanting scenery. 

Passing through a wildemess of pollards, 
and a long avenue of poplars well powdered 
with dust, the road being covered at least an 
inch thick, we drove into Stuttgardt, the capi- 
tal of Wiirtemburg, the steeples of the churches 
being first visible, a glimpse of them being 
caughton entering the avenue abovementioned. 
The approach to the town has nothing to recom- 
mend it, but a more tavourable impression is 
made on driving through the streets, which 
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jKfe/:)^ad wA handsome^ and the buildings 
substantial ;> otsd as we proceeded to the 
^'o^onig Von Wiirtcmburg," where I put up, 
fRrilieaught ai •sight of the palace, which looked 
^e what a ])alace should be, and of course 
ycjjry unlike* o«r own' in th^ purlieus of 
.JPil(ilico. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

STUTTGARDT TO MANHEIM-^COLOGNE— 
ANTWERP, AND OSTEND. 

Stuttgardt, its Streets and Buildings — The Cathedral, the final 
resting-place of the Sovereigns of Wurtemburg — The Palace, 
plainness of — Character of the King — Danneker, Statues of in 
the King's Garden — ^The Royal Stables — Riding-house — Stags' 
heads and boms — Museum of Natural History — Library — Fine 
Collection of Bibles — Carlsrhue — Manheim — Coblentx — 
Cologne — Antwerp — Fdtc of Rubens — Ostend — London. 

The entrance to Stuttgardt, from the Ulm road, 
is up a fine broad street, called Neckar Strasse, 
many of the houses in which appear to be 
modern. The first large building that attracts 
notice is a new and handsome riding-house, 
on the left, belonging to the king ; and on the 
right, another edifice of ancient date, known as 
the old palace, and now converted into a mu- 
seum of natural history ; and beyond these is 
a second royal palace, recently built by the 
king for his daughter, who had just been mar- 
ried to Count Newburg. Further on, to the 
right, we entered an open platz or square, 
planted with trees, and passed in front of one 
of the wings of the King's palace, consisting 
of a handsome range of buildings. We had 
next another spacious street to traverse, called 
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Kbnig's Strasse, running parallel with Neckar 
Strasse. I believe there are not many conti- 
nental cities that can boast of two such broad 
streets, or that have the advantage of more open 
spaces, considering its size, than Stuttgardt, 
which is, in truth, a clean and airy place, not- 
withstanding its situation in a small valley, 
entirely surrounded by gently sloping hills, 
whose sides are well clothed with vineyards. 
It has, moreover, the benefit of a small stream, 
which falls into the Neckar. 

Stuttgardt is said to contain about 30,000 
inhabitants, the greater portion of the popula- 
tion being Protestants. There is little to be 
seen in the way of ornament, even in the cathe- 
dral, which is built in a homely, not to say an 
ugly, style of Gothic architecture ; and within 
is more than usually plain for an edifice of this 
character. It contains, however, some curious 
old monuments, and among them a row of stone 
figures representing the dukes and grand- 
dukes of Wiirtemburg. The attitudes of these 
worthies are somewhat grotesque, and might 
in any other place be mistaken for a company 
of posture-masters. In the adjoining square is 
a fine bronze statue of Schiller, cast at Munich, 
which I believe has been but recently erected. 

This cathedral is the final abode and rest- 
ing-place of the sovereigns and members of the 
royal family of Wiirtemburg; but no stone 
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marks the spot where their bodies arc depo- 
sited. When the pomps aod vanities of tlie 
world have passed away, the coffin of the i 
narch, equally with the rest, is lowered into 
vault; the pavement replaced; and on sui 
occasions only is the spot ever seen or visited. 
There is, in fact, no entrance to the closed-up 
catacomb. No monumental tablet records 
the deeds of the monarch's past life, or praises 
the virtues which perhaps he never possessed; 
no marble nor bronze statue recalls his figure 
or features to the recollection of his survii 
subjects. If he has done good, his 
will live in the hearts of the people ; if ill, 
sooner he is forgotten the better. 

"Thy iijDomy deep with )hee in the gtar^ 
But not remembered in ihy epituph.*' 

I obtained permission to see the palace. 
The interiors of all palaces are pretty much 
alike, some excelling others in taste and splen- 
dour, as that of Munich docs most palaces in 
both. That of Stuttgardt is plain and neat, 
containing most of what one generally expects 
to see in a royal palace, save only a collection of 
paintings, which appeared to be wanting. There 
were, as a matter of course, a multitude of gem 
and jewels of various kinds. Two little marU 
statues pleased me more than all the rest. Om 
a smiling little boy, in whose countenance ti 
expression of delight is admirably partrayif 
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while holding a bird which he has caught ; the 
other, with the nest in- his hand^ biting his 
fingers, and looking with an envious eye on the 
boy who had possession of the bird. 

Of the apartments, the large ball-room and 
adjoining suite are the most remarkable ; the 
former a splendid hall of fine proportions, in 
whieh many balls and entertainments are said 
to be given during the winter months. The 
king, from all I heard, appears to be very 
popular, being kind and affable, and frank in 
his manners to all with whom he comes in con- 
tact. On one side of the open square, and 
close to the palace, is a small house, inhabited 
by the celebrated sculptor Danneker. He was 
at this time above eighty years of age, and, 
with the exception of his speech having some- 
what failed him, remains in perfect possession 
of all his other faculties ; — of his intellects and 
talent as well, judging from one or two of his 
works of last year, which I saw in his gallery. 
He is not in the habit now of seeing strangers, 
and knowing this, I did not of course intrude 
upon him, much as I should like to have seen 
an artist of so much reputation, whose works 
have been universally admired. The casts 
of his statues are the objects which are chiefly 
to be seen in his gallery, and among them, 
that of his exquisite statue of Ariadne at 
Franckfort, considered, I believe, as his chef- 
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d'oEUTTC. A fine marble bust of Schiller iifi 
also in his studio, which I understand he wS^ 
not part with on any terms; and a little marble 
statue of a young woman seated, in a flowing 
vesture, holding in her hand a dead bird, is 
also a favourite. The expression of pity and 
regret in the countenance of the young lady is 
quite enchanting. Another small statue of 
Sappho reclining upon a cushion, with 
lyre under her arm, is delightful to li 
upon. As for the cushion, it is a wondei 
piece of art, a sort of mattress so admirably 
sculptured as to appear as if it might be pressed 
down. 

Having observed among the casts a group 
of two water-nymphs, I proceeded to look at 
the original in the gardens of the palace, 
which are open to the public. This group 
placed close to the margin of a basiu or rei 
voir, and a beautiful piece of sculpti 
certainly is, perhaps little inferior to the 
Ariadne ; but standing unfortunately on the 
very verge of the water, there is no possi- 
bility of getting in front of it, and one ci 
only view it fully from the opposite niarj 
whence it is too far removed to be 
any advantage. A walk lined with oran) 
trees, planted in large boxes, leads from 
palace down to this basin, which is also si 
rounded with them, the group above alludt 
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tobemgattheendoftbeomigeaTeinie. Time 
gardens are said to extend in a straight line 
for three miles nearlr^ and at tbe farther ex- 
tremity is another palace. 

From hence I paid a risit to the tdngV 
stables. I fiDnnd them filled with entire horses, 
to the number of about 150, kept for the pur- 
pose of breeding, and used for little else. They 
were ranged on each side of the stable, the 
floor of which is of wood, and no straw was 
placed in the stalls. These were divided by 
pillars, and on the top of each is a wooden 
figure of a stag's head, with the fine branching 
antlers of the natural animal attached thereto. 
In looking down the long avenue of the stable, 
the effect of this forest of antlers is something 
remarkable. A truck full of oats was brought 
in, and two boys in attendance had their sieves 
alternately filled, and with great rapidity emp- 
tied their contents into the mangers. During 
this process, the sound of the horses' hoofs 
upon the boards betrayed their impatience; 
some pawing the planks, others turning in 
their stalls, and all more or less restless till 
their turn arrived. These animals are sent 
into the several provinces at the proper sea- 
son, and the breeders are obliged to send for 
those only belonging to the king, and for which 
they pay a small tax. 

A well-proportioned riding-house is attached 
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to the stables, and in thie I saw the master «| | 
the horso exercising a pretty gray, which v 
well broke, and another person handling a 
youn^ horse as clumsily as need be, trotting, 
and teasing, and twisting him for nearly half 
an hour, screwing him on his legs most un- 
mercifully. 

There arc other stables in a different part of 
the town, where his Majesty's own private stud 
is kept, among which are several Arabs of 
great beauty. These stables are on the same 
plan as the others, and the horses similarly ar- 
ranged; the pillars likewise decorated in the 
same manner with stags' horns, but without the 
wooden figure of the head. These stags' heads 
and antlers are to be seen in the passages of 
all the inns on this lino of road. Adjoining 
the king's stables is the new and spacious 
riding-house, with a large gallery round it, 
fitted with benches, and capable of holding a 
great number of persons. Here, I am told, 
tilts and tournaments are not unfrequcntly 
held ; but for such a purpose it is much in- 
ferior to the riding or " exercise-house" for 
the troops at Moscow, which measures 560 
feet in length by 168 in breadth, without a 
single pillar to interrupt the space, or to sup- 
port the roof, which rests entirely on the walb 
of the building. 

Stuttgardt, as before mentioned, has its mtb 
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seum of natural history, a commodious build- 
ing enough, with a collection that will repay 
the time bestowed in going over it, amongst 
which, no doubt, may be seen, as in all other 
museums of the same kind. 



*' a tortoue hung, 



An alligator ttaff^d, and other skins 
Of ill-shap'd fiahes." 

But I can assure my readers that, besides the 
alligators, there are many other creatures 
stuffed, and some bones of skeletons of gigan- 
tic size, such as the Tete du grand animal de 
Maestricht, Mosasaurus, and the Plesiosaurus 
Dolichodeirus, from Lyme Begis, a remarkably 
fine specimen. The mineralogical department 
is also well arranged with many choice speci- 
mens of the various kinds of crystallized sub- 
stances. Stuttgardt has also a respectable 
library, in which is a collection of Ubles of 
various languages and editions, amounting, I 
was told, to 8,000 distinct copies, and that the 
number of other volumes was not \em than 
12,000. The Duke of Sussex has a large and 
choice collection of bibles, but nothing Uf \rii 
compared with this. In the library at Stutt- 
gardt there is a copy of the bible, with ev^rr y 
letter in it raised, so that a blind penk>n rfiay U; 
able to read it ; and I perceive that a ^t'^ntU-umu 
of Glasgow has presented Uf thi; ilnt'A^i a %uu\ 
lar bible, prejiared for the uim; </f tli#; bliivl 
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whom 1 had brou^ 



! voituner 
from Augsburg, had no objectioD to convey 
lo Carlarhuo. The road lies through a very 
inviting and fertile country, with a pretty 
meandering stream, called the Enz, rDiiniiig 
through it, in its way to the Neckar. We passed 
through a considerable town, named Pforz- 
heim, which appeared to alwund mostly with 
cooks' shops or eating-houses. In passing, 
however, I noticed a curious old fountain, 
which, from its appearance, was a true antique, 
and it attracted my attention the more, as Z 
had observed one very similar to it in a snwS, 
town on our route. Towards the evening, on 
our arrival at Carlsrhue, we had a fine view of 
the VoBges range of mountains, which, with 
the setting sun, were seen to great advantage. 
While dinner was preparing, 1 visited the 
reading-room, having observed and carefully 
noticed, in large letters over the door, the 
word " Silentium." Accordingly, in silence 
read the jiapers, ate my dinner, and got a 
night's rest. 

Early next morning I set off in the Diligence 
forManheim, and thesun shining brilliantly, the 
fine outline of the Vosges, at a distance, and 
the beautiful valley of the Neckar at my fee^' 
were objects that can never cease to engags 
the attention of travellers. In about six 
we reached Manheim, a very consideral 
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town of 20^000 inhabitants, in the dnehj of 
Baden, situated at the confliienoe of the Neckar 
with the Rhine. It has many broad streets^ 
squares, public buildings, literary and scientific 
institutions. Its situation exposed it, during 
the revolutionary war, to the destruction of 
houses and plunder of property, but that same 
situation has also been favourable for the means 
of restoring it to its former state of prosperity. 

From Manheim I embarked in the Rhine 
steamer, in company with my friend Capt. 
Welsford, of the 97th regiment, and slept at 
Mayence, but not before I had experienced some 
considerable annoyance, from the stupidity of 
the man who had got possession of my pass- 
port, that bane of travellers on the continent. 
Our passage to Cologne next day was in a gale 
of wind, in which with great difficulty the 
steamer kept her course. 

From Cologne the Diligence brought us to 
Liege ; and next day, by the railroad train, 
we reached Antwerp, in tin:e to embark in the 
steamer for England; but, owing to one of 
those untoward accidents that will occasionally 
occur, in spite of the most careful arrange- 
ments to prevent them, the steamer departed 
without me, and what was much worse, carried 
off the whole of my baggage ! It happened 
to be the f^te of Rubens. Not a lodging could 
be procured in the town, without paying an 
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exorbitant jfTicv, to whichj as I bad but a 
few Napoleon* in m^parse, and my letter of 
credit was on'itBwiiy to ^Ingland, I couM 
not HfTord to eubmit. All was hustle and 
apparent confusion. The streets were buisg 
with festoons and ^rlands of fiowoTK; And 
triuni])hal arches, allegorical temiples, obelisks, 
and transparencies were to be seen without end'; 
and cavalcades anil ])roc«ssions, and all the 
world Beomed to be concentrated m the city of 
Antwerp ; but situated as I found myself, not 
even the following inviting announce mont 
could induce me to wait the sailing of the next 
boat : — 

" Pendant la ci5r4monie, la pompe de Quin- 
tan Mitsys donnera du vin > la fontalne iiigie 
dans Ic quartier des braaseure en I'honneur de 
Gilbert Van Schoonbeelf, auteur de la ma- 
chine hydraulique, et fondateur des brasseries 
Anversoiaes, -sera aliment^c par une Hource dc 
bierre." ■■'■'■ . ■ i i i.. .-ji; ./. 

Nothing was now left for' me but to hasten 
to the Ostend train, which I fortunately liaUght, 
and in five hours and a half found myself in 
that most dull and dismal of sea-ports, not im- 
proved by two days' heavy rain and a perfect 
hurricane, which made it impossible for either 
the Dover or the London packet to put to sea. 
In the former, the Widgeon, I spent an agree- 
able evening with her excellent comrhander. 
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Captain Hamiltoii, who is so wdl known and 
esteemed by King Leopold, that he invariably 
crosses the channel with him. He also bronght 
over Prince Albert, on the occasion of his 

marriage. . 

On the third day the wind lulled, and ena- 
bled the '' Earl of Liverpool," belonging to 
the Gr^ieral Steam Navigation Company, to 
put to sea; and after an agreeable passage, 
with no other incident than picking up 
and taking in tow a large fishing boat, with 
everything swept clean from her, we arrived 
about nine in the morning of the 20th August 
at the Custom-house stairs, from whence I 
had departed on the 2nd of July, and found 
all my baggage safe, waiting my arrival. 



Note. — Having obtained, since the volume 
was printed, a Copy from Vienna of the 
Beply of Lord Bathurst to the Memorial of 
the Tyrolese Deputies, which was not to be 
found in England (see p. 190), it is thought 
right to insert it here : — 

Official Reply by Lord Bathurst to the Tyrolese 

Deputies in London. » • 

Foreign Office^ 
Gentlemen, November 11th, 1809. 

I have submitted your memorial to the King : and 
I am commanded by his Majesty to assure you of the 
lively interest which he takes in the fate of a free and 
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luyal [loiptc, who hwe for I" 
moiiieJ uiiibnken ia their 
vereigii. 

He has learned with tht deepect regret that H 
liave 1mm!>i KvrTi:il, by liic Puce uf SchunliTuaii, I 
itio )iiutccl)ontif llie Hauso of Austria, and nodeir jj 
cuuLBUntKB which, it ib M be appreti ended, will re [W 
iill further I'esislaiice vain. 

Where luhinigsimi it id effect more haEardous tu 
rQiisUticc, ur whcu ilie dangers attend in g on tnch t 
ncurly balanced, e. bruTC nation may ba e 
justitiubly to prefer die kUcr allernative; 
by reaittaiice the sufferings of those engt 
must be giievous, and the hopes of its success can 
l)U8sibly be great, it is not tor thoae who are nvGllI 
participate in tlie danger to coUDscl otliera to ii 

Under circurostatices so unpromiaingi hi^ Majce^ 
cannot take upon himself to urge the people of the 
Tyrol aud of the Voralberg to continue iheir resist- 
uucc agaiuHt an invasion by the combined armies Ol 
Uuvuria and France. 

If, however, the remembrance of pael happim 
the sense of recent wrongs, the expectation uf renewed^ 
uppression, the character of the counlry, the habits 
iind spirit of the people, shall decide them to peraiBl, 
hia Majest)' cannot but give some testimony of tb^ 
interest which he takes in the issue of a contest, tt 
unequal, he fears, to be availing, but which he km 
lo be just. 

He lias therefore directed that arrangements slioula 
be made to afford such pecuniary aid • as the diffi- 
culty of remitting money to a country bo insulated will 
uliow, aud as Ihe circuraetances o 
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I am commanded by his Majesty to give you dis- 
tinctly to undexstaDd, that, in making this advance, 
the people of the Tyrol and of the Voralberg are not 
to consider it as intended by his Majesty either to 
create any obligation) or to a£ford any indtlcement to' 
continue resistance an hour longer than they would 
otbeiiwise be inclined tQ do if no such supplies were 
afforded. 

It is not by pecuniary aid from without that a con- 
test of this description either ought to be encouraged, 
or can be upheld ; and his Majesty would not think 
himself justified in granting any such supply, but 
under the full persuasion that there existed within the 
country an unquencfaed spirit, from tbe undiminished 
continuance of which any hope of success, if any shall 
exist, can alone under Heaven be derived. 

I am, with great truth and regard, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

BATHURST. 

To the Tyrolese Deputies^ 
^c. S^c, ^c. 



TUE END. 
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